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The English Goethe Society was founded on February 2()tli, 
1886, for the purpose of promoting the study of Goethe's work 
and thought; and in 1891 its scope was extended, so tliat, 
while always keeping Goethe as the central figure, the attention 
of the members might also be directed to other fields of 
German literature, art and science. The Society pursues its 
aims by means of meetings, discussions, the publication of tran- 
sactions, and in any other mode which may from time to time 
seem advisable to the governing body. 
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'LIGHT, MORE LIGHT 1" 



" Ligbt, more light ! " O dying utterance 
Of tlie greatest German Sage. 
Ah, liow many soqIs have echoed 
That same cry in every nge. 

■' Light, more light ! " O mighty Spirit, 
DitUt thou find, like lesser men, 
Tlint light comes to mortal vision 
But in flushes, now and then ? 

- Light, more light ! " dyiiig Post, 
Thou whose mental eye didst scan 
Regions in thought's boundless realms, 
ITnespiored till then by man, 

Didst thou find the light so feeble 

In that solemn hour of strife? 
Was the sense of darkness deepest 

In that latest hour of life ? 

Ah, alas for mortal vision 

If the light was faint for him, 
]Mast«r mind of modern ages, 

Theu for us it must be dim ! 

Or, perchance, was it prophetic 

Of the dawn of clearer light 
Which, we trust, nill one day gladden 

This our darkened human sight ? 

C. M. AlKUATl. 



goKt-he's earliest critics in 

\ '■ ENG-LAND.* 

.'••■' Br E. G. ALFOHD. 



Mr. Weiss, in a paper read to the Society a short time ago 
on Goethe as Natiiralist,t pointed out how in the history of 
natural science there has been a constant oscillation between 
observation, analysis, specialization on the one liand, and 
ri-flection, synthesis, philosopliic thought on the other,} and hu 
quoted the following lines from Faiut § : — 

Wer will wa* Ld>endu/'i frkmnen ttnd bachreiben, 

Sucht ertt den OtUt heratitoitrtibea : 

Dtnm hat *r dtt Thalt in »dner Hand, 

FthU Uider! nur dui gtislige Band. 

To leara and de«cribe nature we begin 
By driviag forth the Spirit Ib&t's nithin ; 
But when the detail caa be Tulty conned, 
Alas! we miss the Splriiunl bond. 

Goethe criticism appears to be subject to conditions very 
similar to those Mr, Weiss describes. It began with nu age 
of theory and synthesis, when critics were bent upon finding a 
clue to understanding the man as a whole, upon setting up 
theories of his life and character. In England all the genius of 
Carlyle helped to swing the pendnhim in this direction. We 
all know his theory of Goetlie as the high thinker veiling a deep 
prophetic sorrow in smiles, of Goethe, the jxiet, creator of an 
ideal out of the real world, of Goethe's work as the outward 
symbol of an inward struggle as he passed from wild despair in 
youth to melodious reverence in his old age. But as Goethe 
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* Read at Ibe Geaer^ Meeting of the Bociety, 
Britiah Artists, OcL 20ih. Ig91. 

f PubUcaUons of the English Oocthe Sodetj: No. V.. pp. ■iS— TO. 

{ Hr. Weiss's remark receives carious conflrmaiion from b. sentence of 
Goethe's recently discovered in the Weimar ArcAie: "Durcb die Pendel- 
" seUage wird die Zcit. durch die Wecbselbewcgung von Idee zur Erf&brang. 
" die oittllcbe und die wissenKbAfUichc Welt reglert."— JiiAr6urA xtL, p. 190. 

5 V. 1582-95. 
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; EARLIEST CRITICS IN ENGLAND. 



ititemture increased and multiplied after tlie poet's death it began 
fto be seen tliat the theories, one and all, would not hold, and 
(tlifit it was no longer the time indeed tx) theorise upon luni at 
LrII. So the pendulum sivung steadily and inevitably in the 
■opposite direction of analysis and speoialiication, patient enquiry 
Bintn the facts of hia life and special studies in his works. 

What I have to say to-night is confined to that first period 

Eof criticism. I propose to go back to a date nearly half a 

*ntury before Carlyle to watch the first beginnings of the study 

vof Goethe in England, and perhaps we shall find they are of 

krather more importance than is generally supposed. Af ler that 

■ we shall see, as far as time allows, how Carlyle, by bis energy 

Euid enthusiasm, succeeded (in the face of considerable opposi- 

jon) in forcing respect and attention to hu paid to his master. 

In tile yeai" 1780 a translation of li-'ert/ter first introduced 

{'Goethe to the notiu' of Englishmen, I take the following from 

; preface : " About two years since the English traTislator 

" met with it ( Werther), and being struck with the uncommon 

"genius and originality of the thoughts and the energy with 

•• which they arc expressed translated some of the letters from 

l" the French, and led ou by the beauty of the work the wjiole 

"was insensibly finished." "The work," it says, is "by the 

" masterly baud of Mr. Goethe anri is, perhaps, little more than 

" the relation of a fact wliich Jiappened within his knowledge." 

■Of Goethe himself it gives this raueh information ; that he is 

■* Doctor of Civil Law and author of some dramatic pieces 

^ which are much esteemed." The translation of WerUier 

Kcame popular and passed through several editions. 

Next appeared, in 1792, a translation of the Getchviitter in 

lalic Piece! from the GeDnan with the title translated 

Th« SUter, and following that in 1793 a translation of 

thhiffenia, by William Taylor, of Norwich. Taylor, whose 

jitune stands foremost in the ranks of English students of Goethe 

before Carlyle, had visited Weiimir in 17>i'2, iu his youth, 

ished with a letter of introdurtioii to Goethe. This 

letter was delivered, it appears, so that it is not improbable 

that Taylor met Goethe, although a meeting is not anJ^vhe^B 

AumtUumd* A copy of his transhition of Iphij/enia was sent to 
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tlio poet, but, perliaps through an oversight, dul not receive the n 
acknowledgineut that Goethe usually accorded to his transla- 
tors. We know that Goethe received the book from a casual , 
mention he has made of it 

Taylor about this time became connected with the Monthly 1 
Beciew, a literary mngazine of considerable note in its day, 
and we should probably be right in attributing to liim many of | 
tiie articles on German literature which appeared in its pages 
for the next twenty years. As late as 1810 there is an ar^cle 
on Fau»t which was certainly written by him. The Monlhlj/ 
Review for May, 1793, contains an article which speaks very 
favonrably of the play Iphigenia and of Taylor's translation 
of it. Tile critic is of opinion indeed that Goethe's Jphigenia 
in 7'auri* is superior to that of Eurijiides, but thinks that he is 
an imitator of Sophocles rather than Euripides, and that perhaps 
among all the modems no one has more successfully imitated 
the former poet. Little general notice, however, appears to 
have been taken of the translation. 

The same year, 1793. Matthew Gregory Lewis, known b.'st 
as the author of T/te Monh, and the friend of Scott and 
Byron, went to Germany to finish his education, and in the 
course of his travels visited Weimar. Soon after his arrival 
he writes home that he " has been introduced to M. de Goetlic, 
"the celebrated author of Wtrther, so that yon must not be 
*' surprised if I Hhoot myself one of these fine mornings." We are 
told that to Lewis his introduction to Goethe was a source of 
no small interest and pleasure but he has left little record 
of it. It was tlu^ugh him, probably, that Scott became 
UL-(]uainted with GoU : at any rate he negotiated for the publi- 
cation of Scott's translation. Many yeara after this we find 
him translating I-auH to Byron, 

The visits of Taylor and Lewis to Weimar indicate that 
considerable curiosity was abroad with regard to the author of 
The Sorroics of Werther. There is a storj- told by Goethe 
which illustrates this further. An Englishman once rushed 
lip to him in aii inn and seized his hand, and when asked i 
what was the m.itter, said he only wanted to bliakc hands with | 
tile author of Werlher. 
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Fivo yeare after Taylor's Iphigeiiia appeared, in the year 

11798, came translations of Slellti and Claeigo. Stella was 

ttranslated by one Benjamin T)ionipson, a dramatist of the 

■ilay, who prides himself on having made his translation 

(direct from the German. He says in his preface, "Many 

"beautiful but eccentric poems of the German havt- lately 

§" become fashionable in this country. It has been thought 

" ath'iBable to translate the play from the original author rather 

•*than the French, as in passing through that elegant language 

**it might have lost more in nature and simplicity than it 

would have gained by art." We may suppose that it was a 

I.COmmon opinion of the day tliat German required to he filtered 

jthrough French to make it fit for polite ears, lie goes on, 

•• The story (of Stella) is not an invention but a well-attested 

"fact, and it has been said that the whole of the fable, like 

"that of Werther, vias founded upon a more recent event in 

"private life." It would be interesting to learn who attested 

}iis well-attested fact. 

The translations of Stella and Clango were noticed in the 
Vonthli/ Review in the same year (1798). The most interesting 
Mssage in the article is that containing the following amazing 
reference to Wilhelm MeUter. " He ( Goethe ) lias also 
Y cdm|>osed a comic novel entitled llie Apprenticeship of a 
* Mtuter, which gives the history of a young poet who attaches 
''himself to a company of players, and becomes by means of the 
J* experiments which he thus makes on the pnblic mind and 
(* human manners, a superlative dramatic artist." But a. few 
inths afterwards, in December 171(8, there appeared iu the 
periixlical a review of Wilhebn Meister that showed a 
t improvement upon this extraordinary criticism. The 
»vel is highly recommended, it is contrasted with iVerther, 
ind long extracts are given in English. The article well 
ierves notice as the first serious attempt in this country 
I estimate a work of Goetho's. It concludes as follows ; 
? We have here little flow of sentiment and scarcely any 
rBwell of passion. All is light, airy and comic (the reviewer 
ptries to be consistent), but not ludicrous. In the latter part 
st's .imagluation has takeu a bolder scope but 
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"without deep pathos. Our account, if we Jo justice to the 
"autlior, will afFord satisfaction to tbc reader." The fact that 
the work is reviewed wiUun two or three years of Us u]>i)caratice 
in Germany, shows a creditable endeavour on the port of the 
reviewer, whether Taylor or another, to keep himself informed 
concerning recent works published in that countrj". 

During the next year, 1 7^9, ap{>eared two translations of Gi'-ts 
von Berllchinijen, One of these, of course, is that of Scott, 
who, as mentioned above, probably had his attention drawn to 
the play by Monk Lewis. Scott's preface only contains a 
commonplace reference to Goethe as " the elegant author of the 
" Sorrows of Weiilter " but one cannot doubt tliat be looked up 
to Goethe at that time aa one of the chief stare in his literary 
firmament. Writing in 1827, he says: "Who could have told 
" me 30 years ago I should correspond and be on something like 
" an equal footing with the author of Goiz" 

The other translation which has been undeservedly for- 
gotten is by a Miss Rose Laurence, published at Liverptwl. 
It appears to be merely a coincidence that these two transla- 
tions should ap|x;ar almost simultaneously. 

A review of Gotz follows in the Monthly Review, which, 
among other things, tells its readers (who were probably 
rather astonished at the news), that " the fame of our immot-tal 
" Shakespeare is scarcely greater among us at this moment than 
"that of Schiller and Goethe," while a singular ignorance of 
Goethe's standing at Weimar la shewn by alluding to lum as 
" Professor Goethe." The following criticism which occurs in 
the renew, is not vijry far wide of the mark : " If we were inclined 
" to hazard a bold conjecture we might suggest the probability 
" that some of the defects of our neigbhoui-s originate in tlieir 
"admiration of Richardson. The same passion for uidimited 
"detail, the same interminable flow of dialogue." Richardson, 
as we know, had a great vogue in Germany and influenced 
some of the best minds, Goethe's among othei's, 

In the same year (1799) Thomas Hulcroft, tlio playwright, 
visited Germany, made the acquaintance of Klojistock in 
Hamburg, and interested himself in German literature. 
U« published, two years htteti s transUtion of Mernuum 
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find Dorothea, which he prefaced by a short biogrnphy of 

lethe from a German source and a criticism from Schlegel. 

; sent a copy of his translation to Goethe and received 

, note of acknowlodjjment. The translation was reviewed 

1 the BrilUk Critic (December, 1801). The following extract 

rill be sufficient to sliow the tune of the article : " Few 

" persons are now ipiioraiit of the name and character of Goethe, 

* or are uninformed that he is infected with those principles of 

which we have consistently and constantly avowed our abhor- 

" rence, and which his writings have circulated to the serious 

f and important injury of social order." "Nevertheless," adds 

writer, " we are not reluctant to acknowledge his claims to 

"great abilities." If it is in the Monthly Reeteto that we are to 

wit for the forerunners of Carlyle, it is to the BiitUh Critic we 

Bust turn to find those of de Quiiicey and .leffrey. 

With translations of no less than seven of Goethe's works 

lying before them, some of them very fairly done, it might be 

nipposed that the interest of English readers would havu been 

thoroughly aroused. But a period of apathy ensues that lusts 

least ten years, during which, as far as I can ascertain, 

f translations appeared and no criticisms. Yet Coleridge 

^d Southey were in the zenitli of their powers, and Coleridge, 

t any rat«, was not a stranger to Goethe, and came very near 

I translating Fanat. He tells us in the TMe Tulk that he 

was pressed to translate it, but "I debated with myself 

f whether it became my moral trharactor to render into English, 

t and so far certainly lend my conntenance to language, much of 

P which I thought vulgar, licentious, and blasphemous." From 

■. Murray's recently published correspondence it appears that 

e silenced these scruples and agreed to make a translation of 

t»t for £100, but for one reason or another the trans- 

Ittion was never made. Tlie references that Coleridge makes 

it Goethe would hardly fill a page. He thinks Goethe inferior, 

B K dramatic writ\:r, to Scliillur, and that he did much to spoil 

(chiller's steadiness of mind by his tiieoriea. He admires chiefly 

wthe's ballads and lighter lyrics. In one passage in the 

^•»hU Talk which is rather interesting, he places Goethe by the 

Ei«# Wordflvorth. '• Although Wordsworth and Goethe " he 
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says, " are not much alike, yet they have botli this peculiarity of 
" utter non-sympathy with the subjects of their poetry. They 
"are always, both of them, spectators ab ej-tra, feeling /or, but 
" never with their characters.'' But this criticism, it must be 
noted, belongs to the year 1833. tjouthey appears, iti his corre- 
spondence with Taylor, to have shown at one time a mild interest 
in Gennau literature, but it came to little or nothing. " It is 
" only Klopstock that I long to read," he says in a letter of 171)9, 
"and Bodmer's jVooA on account of the subject," and a little 
later we find him plodding his way with a dictionary through 
Bodmer's Noaii " on account of the subject." 

It was left for Taylor to re-opeu in the Monthly Reviete with 
a criticism of Fatisl in 181U. Une caunot but regret that a man 
who, as he had shown in his review of Meitler, was gifted 
with di»cernment for new and strange works of genius, should 
have been utterly blind to the value and importance of Faust. 
I'rofanity and obscenity are all that Taylor can discover in it, 
and he asks, '' Who can refrain from grief on receiving such 
"impure trash from the Uoethe who in Jphigenia and I'unao 
" has approached nearest of all the moderns ta becoming the 
" real Sophocles." Such criticism from a man of Taylor's ability 
seems inexcusable. Kven the Edinburgh lieeiew did better . 
than this, and in a ]iassing criticism on Faust three years 
later (October, 1813), it admitted "the terrible energy of that 
" most odious of the works of genius, in which the whole power 
" of imagination is employed to dispel the channs which poetry 
" bestows on human life." So, though some no doubt knew 
better, Faiat, as far as published criticism goes, was labelled 
nn odious work of genius and put on the shelf ; and all that 
the English reader could get of the play for many years was a 
translation of a translation of certain passages in Madame de 
Stael's Germany. 

A review of the WuhlftrwandUchaften in 1812 in the 
Monthly Heview finds it superior to Meitter but inferior 
to Werlher. "A novel by the author of W'trlher" we 
arc told, "cannot make its appearance without drawing 
" attention and awakening curiteity." It is clear enough that 
80 far WeTtlier, alouu of tioetlie's works, had acquired 
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^^^ popularity ill Eiiglaiitl. Iphigmui, OoU, and tlie rest of the 
translations appear to have been completely forgotten. A 
far better review of tin- Walilverwaiitff.icha/len appeared at 

I the same time in America, in the American lid-iew whicdi 
bIiows that Goethe's works were already making their way 
there. It notiees Goetlie's masterly power of deseriiition, and 
defines them in a sentence which can hardly be improved upon. 
" Goethe does not exactly tell you what happened, you see it 
"occur." American critics of Goethe are outside oni; subject, 
tut we may notice in passing, that not only now but for some 
years following, they show themselves far more discerning and 
less prejudiced than the English, 
At about this time Madame de Stael's Germant/ appeared, 
find aroused considerable interest in England. To her work 
jthe English owed their first porti'ait of Goethe as a man. This 
was siippleiaented a few years later hy Goethe's portrait of 
liimself in the Autobiography, and it was then, in ISlfi, that the 
£din/iurgh Review made its first real attack on Goethe's grow- 
ing fame. The article was long remembered; Blaekwooirs 
Jifa^/oiine referred in 1818 to " the disgrace which the 
" Kdiiiburyh Hevtew incurred in the estimation of all scholars in 
"Europe by its attack." Again the Westmimler Review, in 
19^4, refers to it as follows: "It wu3 an entertaining article, and 
j^^^ -" displayed a great deal of that talent which an honourable mind 
^^^w** rejoices not to possess. All who sat down with a conviction 
^^^B^ that German literature and philosophy are unworthy the atten- 
^^^B*' tion nf a man of taste and wisdom, bugged themselves in their 
^^^Bself-complacency." It appears further that the article was 
^^^Htran slated and published in Germany, with one sentence of 
^^^Bcontemptuous comment : " dasf heisst in England recensiren : " 
^^^P*' that is wliat they call criticism in England." A few short 
^^^Kxtructa will suffice to sliow the tone of the article. 
^^^B " With the single exception of Schiller the Germans have 
^^^H " no writers of chaste or elegant prose." 

^^^H " It is iL singular fact that Goethe, whose mind is really 
^^^H *' capable of appreciating the sublime and beautiful, 

^^^H " should at the same time labour under a complete 

^^^^L "iiutUliiy of avoiding tlie ridiculous and duguating." 
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" Goi'the is seldom very tame as long as lie t-aii ki^i.'|> liJm- 

" self in action." 
" Goethe descants on trifles because he is so full of hia 
own importance." 

In conclusion there is this generous ailmission : " Although 
" the work is disfigured bj- the most puerile vanity and affecta- 
" tion, it is not hy any means unentertaining." 

During the next year the Eilinhurgh Hevitvi found another 
opportunity on the appearance of Goethe's Jtalianisehe Reiw. 
" The volume," it teils us, " will be judged by most readers to 
" be almost as doting asf the preceding ones, without being equally 
" entertiiining." Probably the reviewer did not intend to say 
anything complimentary when he added, "the reader will 
" always see him (Goethe) as large as life and as natural as life, 
"and without a bit of incognito about him." 

In the year \Sn IHacktcood'/i Magizine made its first appear- 
ance, and alwais ready to oppose the Edinhunjh /ietuew, lost 
little time in running counter to it on the subject of Goethe. 
It numbered among its chief contributors two men who had 
certainly some acfjuaintanoc with German literature — J. G, 
Lockhart, afterwards the son-in-law and the biographer of 
Scott, and John Wilson. Lockhart had lately returned from 
Germany, where he had seen Goethe, and he had just made the 
acquaintance of .Scott. He tells us how one morning Scott 
saw Fauat lying on his table and carried it off. When they 
met at breakfast a couple of hours later, his friend was full of 
the |K)era, but he found fault with the Prologne in Heaven. 
Loc'khart quotes him as saying "Consummate artist as he was, 
" (Joethe was a German, ami nobody but a Gennan woulil have 
"provoked a comparison with the Book of Job, the grandest 
" poem that ever was written." The article which now apjieaivd 
(November, 1818) in Btackwowtn was probablv the work of 
either Lockhart or Wilson. It tells us tluit *' f or many cen- 
"turies Europe has witnessed no living reputation acquired by 
"literature alone which could sustain the slightest comparison 
" with that enjoyed by Goethe." It then attacks the Edinburgh 
lirxiew for its recent reviews. Of criticism there is little, but 
Uic article evinces a considerable acquaintance with Goethe's 
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I works. AVhat the writer admires chiefly ia what he calls nn 

" Imf etnous fire which shines in Werlher, Egmont, GoU, and 

'' Fau*tiig {gie)," 

In the next year (1819) we read in the same niacrazine that 

, Goethe "has tried everything from pure imitation of the 

" higliest Greek trajfedy in his Jphigeiiia down to the almost 

" prosaic delineation of domestic mannei's in Stella and Chvioo" 

I but "he has done notliing that can compare with Fuusl." 

[ These articles in Blaehieood are the firet which take anything 

[ like a general survey of Goethe's dramas, and the first wliicb 

recognise the importance of Faugt. 

The next few years, while they bring two new tranala- 

I tions, one of Faugl and one of the autobiography, apiwar 

I to be (juite barren of criticism, but they were important years 

I nevertheless, for Carlyle was reading his way into German 

j literature, and in the year 1823 we find him already deep In 

I Goethe and proposing to translate Willielm A/eUler. He writes 

[letters to Jane Welsh, and tries to get her to share his 

I enthusiasm, tells her that Goethe is " the only living model of a 

" great writer", *' a man of true culture and universal genius," 

** one who has the skill to temper enthusiasm with judgment ; 

I and he announces that '* it is one of my finest day dreams to see 

•• him era I die." It is needless to enquire bow Carlyle's atten- 

ItioR came to be fastened on German literature; enough had 

I appeared in magazines and reviews to arouse his curiosity, and 

kite was acquainted I think already with John Wilson at Edin- 

I burgh, who was able, very likely, to give him nsefut hints 

■ in prosecuting his studies. To Garlyle Wilhehn Meuter 

I many ways a paradise of wisdom and beauty, ami 

) he wrote of it in his Essays for many years. Yet he lias 

Ituld ns tliat after the first reading he laid the book down with 

■very mixed feelings, and it ia not difficult to understand how 

Bmuch of it he must have felt repugnant to him. This mixture 

■wf feebngs is expressed forcibly enough in the letters to Jane 

IWeUh. Writing in 1823, he tells her "There are touches of 

"•the highest, most ethereal genius in it, but diluted with 

"floods of insipidity which even /would not have written for 

la;" and a year later, after his translation had appeared^ 
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" Goethe is the greatest geiiiuH who has lived for a century, 
"and the greatest ass who has lived for three. There is 
" poetry in the book, and prose, prose for ever. When I read 
" of players and their sorry pasteboard apparatus for beautifying 
" and enlivening the moral world, I render it into grammatical 
" English with a feeling mild and charitable as that of a atar\-ing 
"hvifina." Those who accused Carlyle of idolizing Goethe 
would have been surprised at some of his ohilev dicta. Deeply 
as Carlyle reverenced Goethe — or rather because he reverenced 
him so deeply — he coulil find no satisfaction with much of 
what he wrote. 

To shew that this undercurrent of dissatisfaction continued 
with him, I may quote from a letter he wrote to his brother 
in 1828, four or five years later: "To a certainty you must 
" come round by Weimar as you returu and see this world's 
" wonder, and tell us on your sincerity what manner of man he 
" is, for daily he grows more inexplieable to me. One letter is 
" written like an oracle, the next shall be too redolent of 
*' twaddle. Is he greater than man, or in his old days growing 
" less than many men ^ The former to me is unexampled, 
" the latter incredible. Go, see and tell us truly." 

A rather spiteful review of Carlyle's translation of Mtisttr, 
wlii<rh appeared in the London Magazine (August, 1*^24), came 
from the pen of Dc Qniucey. The reviewer takes much trouble 
to point out a number of what he calls Scotticisms in the 
translation, hints that Carlyle is a literary novice ami only a 
recent student of German, and, provokerl by the adituring 
preface, makes a foolish attack upon Goethe's name and 
fame generally. I do not think any writer, before or since, 
has ventured to use such an expression in speaking of 
Goethe as "an old vagabond," the description here applied 
to him in his old age. Is this " old vagabond," he asks, 
" to be the third part of the world, one of the trinm- 
" virate of eternity ? " For the last seven years or so, we are 
told here, "a feeble but persevering attempt has been made 
"by the pruneiirt of Goethe in this country to raise what the 
" newspapers call a sensation in his behalf, as yet however 
" without ofFect. The lo'^ra dulness of the works which wcm 
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" translateil and analysed, triumphantly repelled tlie contagion 
" before it could spread, tlie superstitinu hnd withered before 
"it eonid strike root." What persevering attempt tbis refers 
to, I cannot find out. The violence of the article was noticed 
by Wilson, himself by no means Ihe most moderate of critics. 
He writes in Xoctes Amhrosiauii: {Hhciwood'a, June, 1824) : — 

" Well. Ihe Qermanic facUon is getting un. Have ^ou seen llie last Irmdon 
Magazint. How bilter Ihey are on the poor Wii/ielm Mauler.'' 



" Wlmt are they Baying ? " 

<yD<./ierti/: 
"Oh, abaaiiig the Germans up liill and down dale!" 

NurlA: 
" Well, 1 should have Ihougljt my friend Opium would have kept 
I tliem from this paitlcuUr piece ofjionBcnGf." 

Uarlyle contents himself with calling De Quincey's produc- 
I tion "a very vulgar anti brutish review." When De Quincev, 
1 who had become acquainted with Carlyle, reprinted the essay 
' in his collected works in ISSi", jnst before his death, be 
omitted the first part of it containing the more ^"iolent ex- 
pressions as regards Goethe, and the personal allusions to 
Carlyle, 

Jeffrey, following the Lcmlon Maga-zine in the EJiiihintfh 

Hevieui, reviews Wilhehn Mehltr in a similar but rather 

less violent strain. lie writes : " We must say at once that we 

•* cannot ent*r into tlie spirit of this German idolatry." After 

quoting a passage he adds : " It is by writing such sheer 

''nonsense aa this, that men in that country acquire the repnta- 

" tion of great genius. Can we be wrong in maintaiJiing after 

"this that there are diversities of natural laste that can never 

" be reconciled and scarcely ever accounted for "; but concludes, 

I "We woulil be understood as holding it out (»'.«., Wilhelm 

** MeUler) as an object of wonder rather than of contempt." 

We arc at the year 1826. Lockhart had now taken over the 

I editorship of the Quarterly Jiecieic, and a review of a trans- 

I tatioii of FauH by Lord Francis Leveson Gower, and a 

I translation of frugmeiita of the !;ame play by Shelley, appears 

I ite nnmbOT for Jane, 1826, which moet probably wat 
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written by him. "The great poet," we read, "who has cou- 
"tributt'tl more, perliaps, than any other person to the 
"continental fame of Sliakespeai-e, and latterly to that of 
"B'VTon, has been ill reqiiited among us, althouf^h the admira- 
"tion of many eminent individuals may have sufficiently 
"consoled him for vulgar neglect and even for the petulancies 
"of small wits. . . . Thirty years have elapsed since Sir 
*• Walter Scott commenced his career by a translation of 
" Goethe's earliest drama, (Jut:: von Berluhimjen of' the Iron 
■' Hand. That spirited essay appeai-s to have attracted little 
"notice at the moment, and has never been reprinted; while 
" in the intervenini; years bald and feeble versions of iVfrther, 
"Hermann vnd Doroth-a, and some minor dramas have been 
*' doin^ much injurv to the author's fame in this coQntri'." 

Tims the Ediiihitnjh Revitic, the Quarterly/ Renew and 
Sltickjeodft Maga^ue had all now found something to any 
about Goethe, done sometliing to pave the way for Carlyle, 
who was rapidly coming to the front among English admirers 
of the great German. He had entered into correspondence 
with Goethe by furwarding his translation to Weimar. 
Writing to Goethe on April l.% 1827, he speaks hopefully of 
the pi-ospect of his works becoming known here. " Hitherto," 
he writes, " it has not been injustice, tut ignorance that has 
"blinded us in this matter. At all eventa, a different state of 
" things seems approaching." Then, after referring to the sale 
of his translation, "All this warrants me to believe that your 
"name and doctrines will, ere long, be English as well as 
" German." Carlyle made the Bc<]naintance of Jeffrey, and 
appeared this year (1827) in the Edinburgh Revifw with hia 
essay on the Slate of German Literature. He characterizes the 
prose of Goethe as like that of Milton, but Milton writing 
with the culture of the time, combining French clearness with 
old English depth; and bis poetry as the jHtetry of our own 
genemtion, an ideal world, and yet the world we live in. The 
last article in the Edinliurtjk HerieiB only two years before, be 
it remembered, thought that Goethe's reputation had been 
acquired by writing sheer nonsense. 

An urticle which f oUowe in Ulackwoodt Ma^aaMt remarka the \ 
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change of front in the Edinburgh Review. It says; "Some 
"of the kindred spirits in Germany, such as (ioethe and 
" Schiller, who had long been the objects of the most inconsistent 
" and contradictory editor's real or affected contempt, came to be 
" spoken of in terras of unmeasured admiration." Tiie writer 
I reftirs to the " eloquent eulogist, who in the reign of Anne 
I "would ha^■e been thought insane, and something extraordinary 
■'in that of Elizabeth." So the change was justly attributed 
to Carlyle. 

Carlyle followed tins up by a general article on Goethe in 
the Foreign Review (182a): "Vagne rumours of the man," 
he says, " have been for more than half a century humming 
" through our ears," but " by one means or another, many of us 
**liave come to understand that considerably the most distinguished 
"poet and thinker of his age is called Goethe, and lives at 
" Weimar, and must to all appearance be an extremely surprising 
" character." 

Not long after, in the year 1830, appeared Taylor's HiBtorie 

\ Survei/ of German Poetry, the first attempt to present English 

\ readers with a general survey of Gennan literature. Aa regards 

' Goethe, Taylor had been silent now for nearly twenty yea-.-s, 

and his critical powers had not improved in the interval. The 

work brings no new criticism of any value. Wilhehn Meister 

Taylor thinks now a tedious, planless novel. We have an echo 

I of the article in the Monthly Review of 32 years before, where 

[ Master was spoken of as a comic novel in this sentence : " The 

■""comic force of Goethe has surWved its pristine popularity." 

[ He reprints his Jfjhigenia in this work, and brings in some other 

(odds and ends of translations. 

Oubsidering the part Taylor played in making Goethe known 
for about twenty years from 1790, it is with regret that one 
must re-echo Carlyle's dictum on the work : " For a man of 
" such intellectual vigour, who has studied his subject so long, we 
"should not have expected such a failure." 

By this time German literature had become a kind of cult 

I -with Carlyle as leader. What his projects may have been 

with regard to its extension it is difficult to say now, hut 

had gome scheme in hia mind for exteadioR tha gtmijj 
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of foreign, and no doubt more especially German, literature, 
appears from & letter written by him to Goethe on 10th June, 
lf(31. He is spcakitii; of a Httle present that is beino; prepared 
for Goethe on his next birthday by a little poetical Tupendbund 
of Philo-Germans. " Of this little PhJlo-Gennan combination" 
he writes, " and what it now specially proposes, and whether 
" there is likelihood that it may grow into a more lasting union 
" for more complex purposes I hopu to speak hereafter (he never 
" does). The mere fact that such an attempt was possible among 
" us would have seemed strange some years ago, and jjives one of 
" the many proofs that what you have named world -literature is 
" perhaps already not so distant. It may be we too In London 
" shall have a society for foreign Htemture." 

The little present was a signet seal inscribed with the words 
Ohtie Ha»t, Vhne Rati, accompanied by an address from fifteen 
English friends wlio, as they express it, or rather, perhaps, as 
(Jarlyle expresses it, *' feeling towards the poet Goethe as the 
" spiritually taught towards their spiritual teacher, are desirous to 
" express that sentiment openly and in common." The fifteen 
English friends are the following : Carlyle and his brother John, 
W. Fi-aser,, editor of the Foreign Rteiev;, D. Jtaguire, Heraud, 
the editor of Frater'a Magazine, G, Moir, advocate at Edinburgh 
and a friend of the Carlyles, Churchill (who had translated parts 
of Wallen»tein)t Jenlan, editor of the Lifemri/ Gazette, Scott, 
Lockhart, Lord Francis Leveson Gower, who had translated 
Ftitiit, Southey, Wordsworth, Procter and John Wilson. 
Whether the fifteen were intended to be represented as friends 
of Goethe's or os friends of one another ia not quite clear. 
Scott and Carlyle had corresponded with Goethe ; only 
Lockhart, I believe, had seen him. One imagines that the 
feelings of Soutliey and Wordsworth as the "spiritually laught 
" towards their spiritual teacher," may have been comparatively 
transient. Wilson showed himself a curious friend, as we shall 
see directly. Of those that remain Lord Francis Ijeveson- 
Gower bad translated Faa»t ; the others, as far as I know, 
" never told their love " before or afterwards. On the other 
hand, it is certain there was nothing like a general bond of 
frieodslup between the fifteen. The expression "fifteen English 
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"friends" must therefore be taken 



I rathei 



gener 



sense. 

Wilson's jeering reference to the affair in the I^octei 
Ambrotianir ill BlactteontTi Magazine for April, 1832, is 
surprising enough considering he was himself one of the sub- 
scribers. It appears to be due to a certain jealousy of or dislike 
for Carlyle, 

Tills is the passage iti the Noctea : — 

Tk-kJer : 

*" But, oh sir, the impudeot stupidity of some of the subscribcra to that 
aigntt seal '. " 

A'urth: 

" Hopeless of achieving mediocrity in any of tlie humbler wnlka of tliclr 
native lileruture, Uie creatures expect to acquire character by acquaintance 
witJi tlie drivel of Geruiuu diiinge, and going at once to tlie fouutain bead 
gabblu alfout Ooetlie, " The Hsster." Yes, and I beseech you, Hal, look at 
the flunkies." 

Yuun// Gentittnan: 

" In the soul of every Briiish man, delight in hia own country's genius 
onglit to be paramount, nor can I comprehend how idolatry of Qoethe could 
from any enlightened mind banish worship of Shakespeare. .... 
Carlisle |nc) aln-nys writes as If 'twere Imposaible to be Ignorant nf Goethe 
and to know nature In that sphere alone u ill bis mind dtign to move." 

And so on. Carlyle has somewhere described Blackwood's as ft 
"dog's meat tart of a magaitine," whatever that is, but I cannot 
I find the date of his remark to show whether it was before or 
p After this article. 

Goethe has referred to the present sent him and the address 
fin a letter to Zelter, which shows a mild suqtrise at learning 
I that he was regarded with such enthusiitnni. 

Goethe was dead before Wilson's article appeared. Had he 
I'lired a little longer he would have very likely met Scott, who 
muns projecting a visit to Weimar, and possibly Carlyle, who 
1 thought of going there, and so our only literary man of 
pthe first rank to whom Goethe was known personally is 
Thackeray. Thackeray's Goethe criticism is contained in 
lialf-a-dozen words, but they hit the mark : " The good Schiller 
"and the great Goethe." Perhaps there are not many 
criticisms or contrasts so good in so few words. 

Carlyle wrot« some fine pages on the death of Goethe, a sort 
£]pi2^ {snenil od^ and in the sama year bis eua;f on 6oetAe'« 
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Worh, the best, I think, of all his writings on Goethe, and the 
last. The thought that Goethe was now no more ; jterhaps the 
thought, too, that he himself was moving into other paths nway 
from the spiritual couipaniooship of his teacher, called foith a 
EOlemn harmony not always to be met with in Carlyle. " Colite 
" lalem viram," he says, towanls the close of his essay ; " learn 
" of him, imitate, emulate himi " as if he were lea\ing Goethe to 
others now, and he concludes, "Of Goethe, with a feeling 
" anch as can he due to no other man, we now take farewell. 
" Vixit, vivit." 

And Goetlie lives, Carlylc's view of him was not final and 
sufficient, and indeed he never thought it could be. Many must 
have had to confess, like Mi's. Austin, that their friend Mr. 
Carljlo bad arrived at more confident conclusions than they 
could come to; and the Goethe literature now beginning to 
pour from the press in Germany threw new light upon Goethe's 
life in every aspect of it, to confuse them further. The httle 
poeticsl Tagendbund Carlyle spoke of probably soon ceased to 
exist, but (not to mention an excellent biographer) critics, 
students, translators, lovers of Goethe have never been wanting 
in this country, and probably never will be. I hope we shall do 
our ahare in keeping up the tradition. What I have tried to 
show to-night is that the tradition dates further back than 
Carlyle ; it is already a century old. 

We are now in a period of analyeia and minute study, over- 
whelmed with notes and introductions, critical apjiaratua and 
exegesis, and one is ratlier inclined to say : 

" When Ilie dutul con bo (ulljr conned, 
Alaa ! we mias the Spirilunl bond." 
In tliis forest of Goethe literatui"e we may nevertheless endeavour 
to see the wood, in spit« of the trees, but when Carlyle says 
"imitate him, emulate him," we must think of what Goethe 
says of himself, that for those who come after he is 
Xieht. turn Nachahtnen, aber zmn Nachttrtben, 
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Goethe's character has been the theme of endless discua- 
Isioi), without any satisfactory- result. As a rule we leani 
Linore about the character of the critic than of Goethe whom 
criticising. For instance, when Carlyle tells us in a letter 
I Emerson of about 1840, one of his last utterances on tlie 
inbject, tliat Goetlie was a sorrowing prophet, can we doul)t 
tliat he is rather looking at a reflection of himself than making 
b true estimate. Others will tell yon Goethe is a cold egotist. 
^ome think he was always saying to himself — 
■' Warte nur, balde 
Rabest dii anrh," 

—and wishing he wore in his grave ; while others again hold the 

pinion that he took such frank pleasure in the things of this life 

Bthat he ought to be called a heathen, " Der grosse Hcide " is 

■Heine's favourite epithet for him. Then there are those whose 

■writings would lead one to suppose it was impossible for Goethe 

|,to have any character at all — he was so much a part of nature. 

Ton might as well speak of the character of a tree. I am only 

going to draw your attention for a few minutes to what I con- 

•ecive to be a very important side of Goethe's character, what- 

iver his character as a whole may be. It is what Matthew 

lAnioIil has called his "persistent optimism," and justly praised 

Ihim for. For optimism cannot be called common with great 

■ Writers, great poets especially, and when foimd it deserves 

attention, if only nn account of the rarity. I have selected 

I few good examples, as I consider them, chiefly from hia 

familiar letters and diaries ; but anyone could make an equally 

good Selection for himself, perhaps an hundred such. 

Look at htm then first on his arrival at Strasburg at the 

I Rge of 20. He is at this time considerably under the inflnence 

*f bis pious friend Friiulein von Klettenherg. He is writing to 

I poor student friend in Leipzig, sending him some money. " I 

" am altered, much altered, for that I thank my Saviour. 

• Read at ihe Soulh-Weat London Branch Meeting, at Twickenham, on 
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That I am uot wliat I ought to be, I am tliatikfiil for that 
too." One wonders rather what is coming next. He goes on, 
" Luther says : I am more concerned about my works than 
" about my sins. And when one is young, one is not coni- 
" plete in any way." Or take this from a letter written 
a few months later to the same lady He is in weak bodily 
health, not yet completely recovered from the serious illness 
that prostrated him two years before, yet he is Ending profit 
even in this ; " my body," he writes, " is just sound enough to 
" sustain a moderate and necessary amount of work, and tn 
" remind me in season that I am not a giant either in body 
" or soul." 

We pass over a few years. This is a reflection he makes at the 
close of 1774, while going tlirongh his correspondence during the 
year. " When a man has rolled the moral snowball of bia o«-n 
" jiersonality {teines Iclu) a year further he is at any rat« some- 
" thing tfl the good." A sentence like that seems of the very 
essence of Goethe. Here is another of the same period — equally 
characteristic. " It is good that one should do all that one can 
" do in order to have the honour of a better acquaintance with 
" oneself." He experienced an intense longing for peace of mind 
such as he gave voice to in the Wanderer'* NachtUed, but he 
never allowed longings of this or indeed of any sort to hinder him 
from keeping bis eye fixed on the practical and hopeful side of 
the matter. " If we cannot become calmer," he says, " we can 
"at all events become sti-onger in unrest." I must give the 
German here as I cannot find any adequate English : " Sollen wo- 
" nicht beruhigter, doch starker in der Unruhc wenlen." There 
was always a practical by the sicle of the poetical Goethe — 
controlling and helpfuL 

A little later on we find him at Weimar amid entirely new 
BurroundingB. Here he had much to try him, so much indeed 
that he was more than once disposed to surrender the advantages 
he had obtained by hia new position and escape back to Frankfort. 
He was favoured by the prince and the Herzogin Amalia. but ho 
was regarded with intense disfavour by the old court officials, and 
the routine of official work wjis something quite new, and in a 
great measure irLiomu to bun. His legal work at Frankfort^ , 
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pie tL-lIs us, was moatly done for liim by Iiis father. Lot us aoe 
Mho apii-it in which ho accepts his position, and to do this we will 
jturn to hia diaries. Bacon snys that " a man's character is best 
r*'8ccn in piivateness, for then tht*re is no affectation, or in passion, 
I *'for that puttcth a man oat of his precepts, or in a new case, for 
" there custom leaveth Iiim." What Goethe was like in a passion 
I it would be rather difficult to show, but we can use the two otJier 
I tests and see Goethe in privateness, and in a new case, and 
I we can do this by simply turning to the diaries lie began to kcc|i 
Kst Weimar. They reveal him to us in complete privateiiess, 
ITliey were hurriedly, even carelessly, written, and their contents 
■ were jotted down wo may suppose at the close of busy days, and 
f were never meant to see the light. 

He speaks of having "a more definite feeling of limitation, 
"and so" this is the Goethean touch of "true expansiveness." 
fHere are some variations on this theme. "The man who 
"wishes to be universal makes nothing of himself. Limitation 
M'is as necessary to the artist as to anyone who wishes to 
"fashion anythinfi worthy of note. Begin at home, and 
"then extend your sphere, if you can, over the wliole 
" world." " We water a garden, as we cannot get any rain 
"for the fields." "Nothing is great but the true, anil the 
"smallest true thing is great." Homebody, he says, gave him 
I ■ good idea. It was this, "The affairs of life have no detail ; 
"every man makes detail for himself out of them." Aguiii, 
[ "The best thing is the deep stillness in which I live as regards 
" the world, and win day by day what the world with fire iind 
•"sword could not take away from me." He makes a [wint 
fof treating men in their way, not in his way:" but he 
noes this, he says, elsewhere, "without swerving a hair's 
•* breadth from his nature, which inwardly sustains and makes 
" him happy." When business oppresses him — and it does 
istantly — he finds good in it in this way. "The preasuit- 
f*of business has a beautiful eflfect on the soul; when it is 
"released it has a freer play and enjoys life. Nothing is 
••mon; wretched to behold than a man who feels comfortable 
f without having any work to do ; " and he seeks to conquer 
||iKlnt ba caiU " the diitaste far acgoiring dexterity in one's 
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"craft, and for bestowing upon it the full time it demands." 
In this way his daily work bpcomos more and more dear to ] 
him, " wird mir immer thgurer." He feels a desire " to raise 
" the pyramid of his existence as high as possible on its given 
" basis ; " but here a doubt oecurs to him as to whether it wiil 
be gi-anted him to complete his career, "At any rate," ho 
lulds, with the cheerful turn he hardly ever fails to give I 
to his reflections, " people may say the idea of it was boldly 
" conceived," 

Nor is it only of his own improvement that Goethe thiilks. 
" He wears himself away for otiiers," we are told: but when he . 
looks at the results achieved in tlie general welfare of the 
Dukedom he is not as Iiopeful as when he watches his own 
progress. For Saxe- Weimar was hampered with feudal customs ■ 
innumerable, and reforms came slowly. "Alas," ]\e says, "that 
" man can do so much for himself and so little for others." Yet, 
whatever were his anxieties for the Stat«, even when, as we hear, 
" Cares are attacking him like hungry lions," he almost invariably 
finds his own future bright. Always calmly mastering the con- 
flicting circumstances in which he finds himself, always seeing 
[lis pathway through the impossible, it is through such steps that 
Goethe comes to be described aa "the most helpful thinker of 
" our time." 

Before passing on, I will quote a sliort poem of six lines 
which belongs to this period of Goethe's life, ami is very chaj-ac- 
teriatic of it : — 

ScAaff^ da» Tngjcerk ineinrr HAndt 

Sohet Gliick dau icVt collmdt. 

Lata, oh Ian iidch nUit tniuatan, 

Krin, a lind nMit leen Triiutnt: 

Jtfif niir Stanfft^, diae Biiume 

Ocben eitat noch fi'ucAt und Schaittn. 

Hsnda, be ever at your d&ily lusk ; 

To finish it, tbat Is tlie joy t nsk ; 

Oil llmt I may noi weary on ILc wiiy, 

No, for sure ^la not an idle drvatn. 

These irota new plsnied, Uiougli mere Biit:k8 iliey se 

Stiall yield mo fhiil and glrc me shade some day. 
Goethe in the Autobiography rcfei-s with approval to the 
Baying^ that " What one wishes in youth one abundantly acc^uires ■ 
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a Bg^i^as if it Iind come true in his case, aud we remember tlie 
[words of the dedication to Faunt : — 

Was ivnehwand mrd mir r« WirJUichkritm. 

His wishes being in a great measure realised to him, his 

optimism in his later manhood has not quite tlie same earnest, 

hopeful look inlo the future as iu his earlier years, for his 

t unlimited endeavour, to use his expressiou, had found its 

1 limits. lie had found after long seardiing that he was iiii 

Kartist only ns an author aud not as a painter or sculptor — tliat 

(the medium of his art was the German language. 

The change had come about chiefly through his stay In Italy, 

lit is tlie seed time of his life until he goes to Italy ; afttr that 

llie ivaps the harvest. Before he went he might well have 

»aid with Horace (who has several points of resemblance to 

Boot he) : — 

C-wto et fompona qttae mor deproni^re poiMum. 

Of Egmonl, Iphigenie, Tasso, of the greater Faust and Meimter 

Wbe could only say at that time condo el compono. Egmont and 

\TaMO were utiHnished. }p/iii/enie remained in prose. Faust was 

ft* fragment, about one lialf or a little more of Meinteri Tjehrjahre 

|waB written. One by one he now completes thooi, and draws 

Jiem forth from his stores. 

So the forward looking hopefulness has transformed itself 

measure iuto a happiness in tlie present, or if we 

mther hesitate to use the word huppiiicss of one who had 

wked as deeply into life as Goethe, we may say into the 

n, anti gratitude for a well-balanced existence, which 

bds such curious expression iu those lines from the Went- 

t/estliehe Divan. 

Im AlAenaie/m tind ueeierlti Onaden, 
Su Luft eiadehn, tick ihrer enlladen. 
Snuii dankt OoU icmn er dtahpreut 
Vnd dank' ihm toenn ci- (tick leieder ealldiit. 
Elicit breath that we draw doth two blessings convey, 
To breatbc in ihe air aud lo breatlic it away; 
Then Uiunks be to God when he thus doth constnUn Ilim 
And for the roleiisc iliat ensues, Uuiuks again be. 
Expressions of discontent with himself are extremely rare 
I Chtathe. but they are to be found here and there. 
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I will give one by way of coiitnist to wliai lias pone before. 

1 said that lie hntl found the true medium of his art was the 

(iiTmnii language. This is a passage from the Veiietiaii 

fpigrains, where lie not only declares his previous artislic 

iiuleavonrs to have been useless, but sees himself condemned 

to the use of a barbarous speech. , 

Viflei }udt' leA vertucht, fftuie/iart, in Kupf*r ffet/ochm. 

Oil grmalt, in Thon hob' ieh aueli mancha gedriickti 

Unhtitilndig jedoch und nichtigtlrmt nnch grleStiet, 

XuT tin einay Tnltnt brackt' ieh der Meiitertehaff naA, 
Ihultdi tu tuhrahm. Vnd m eenlerh' ick, imgliifkiichn- Dichttr, 

In dan mhiecMnien Staff lader nun LAm und Kunnl. 
I bHvc Btteropted much, hare drawa, hnvu graven on copper. 

Painted in oils, in clay modelled oul many a furm; 
WaverinE, naught did I learn, and nnuglit did I ever accomptisli, 

Only in IhU I became almost a maeier, in this : 
Writing Oernian. Hence comes ii ihnt I, an unfortunate poet. 
Wretched material uw, npoll both iny life sod my urt 
I will conclude with a few examples of Goctlic's optimism in 
liis later and latest years; persistent, deliberate optimism we may 
now well call it. The following is an extract from the W'andeijahre. 
published in 1828 when he was 79 years of age, 1 choose it 
because it links itself to the quotation already given from the 
We»t-Oestlicher Dhav, affording us a deeper insight along the 
same lines of thought. 

"Thinking and doing, doing and thinking, that is the sum of 
" all wisdom, known by all, practised by all, nut rightly undcr- 
" stood by any. Both must be in perpetual motion, forth aii<] 
" back again like breathing out and breathing in, like question 
" and answer, one should not exist without the otiier. He wh(» 
" makes it a law. . . to test his doing by bis thinking, and his 
" thinking by his doing, that man cannot err, or if lie can err 
>' he will soon 6nd himself back on the right road again." 

Anotherextract from the Wandeijahrei " How can a man face 
" the Infinite, except by gathering up in his innermost deepest 
'•self all the spiritual forces that are being drawn away on this 
" side and on that, except by askiug himself ' Can'st thou even 
"'think one thought in the midst of this order of creation that 
" ' ever lives and moves, without a glorious activity circling about 
" ' tiw '%otre td thy being ? Even if it were difficult for thee tw 
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*find this centre of thy nature, thou would'st know it by this, 
"'that a benevolent, a beneficial effect, proceeds from it and 
"'gives witness of it.'" Thus did Goethe express his belief 
L that goodness whs of the essence of man's nature. 

Optimism of a lighter kind finds frequent, indeed constant, 
t exjiresaion in tlie lighter poems of the last ten or twenty years 
I of his life. We may take one or two instances of it, and so 
I conclude. 

SprichwSrtlidi (1824): 

GtnietK was der Schmert dir liinterlifu 
lat Hath ixiriiber lind die A«(Ae tiiM. 
Enjoj what pain lia« left behind, 
~ ' -e sweet W the miud. 



Epigrammatinch (1829): 

Angedeaken im dat GiUe 

BeiU UTii immer/riteh bii Muth», 

Angedcnken an dot SrAima 

lU dat Ileil der Ertlentiikne, 

jinffedenken an dit Ltdte 

Qliicklich wenn'i Miendig bliebe, 

Angedmktn an das Etnt 

Sleibt dag Bette waa ich meine. 

Thinking upon wimt is good 

Cheers us on with strength renewed ; 

Thinking upon what is fuir 

Is the cure for liuman oire ; 

Thinking u|)on tovu's estate 

la )iapp7 for Ilie furtunnte ; 

TLinking on tlieir unity,* 

That's the best of all ki me. 

WiHit dti dir ein hiibfh Lebm ii'mment 

MuM du um't Vergati/nt nieht bekiimment ; 

Vtu WmigUe mun dieh wrdrutien 

MumI iUU dig Gegenwart ganian^n, 

Betimdera keintn Mauchen haaen 

Vnd dit ZuJamft OoU Sberlatitn. 

To fubion your life, set these things fast; 

You must not be troubled at the past. 

Let very few worries your peace annoy ; 

The present you must ever enjoy. 

To all man keep a loving mind; 

And leave to God what is behind. 

> This line ia no doubt open to other interpretations llian the one I Lave 
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RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY 

OF FAUST* 

By W. 8. COUPI^AND, D.Sc, M.A. 



Thr object of the present imper is to give some account of the 
l>i'ogreBa made of late towards a better understand iiifj of the 
most frequently cited, but least appreciated at its value or 
comprehended, of Goethe's greater art-creations. 

A few years ago I ventured to offer a counected reading of 
the wonderful /uus(-drama,t aftei- u preliminarv study of a 
number of able commentators and critics. It uot being within 
my plan to be ranked iu either of these classes of ijivestigators, 
the book was purposely incomplete in two respect*. There was 
no attempt to elucidate; the text in detail, or to appraise the 
curious aud, at the time, much discussed critical labours of 
Wilhelm Scherer, culminating in the hypothesis of an original 
prose Faust. As the matter-of-fact treasury of such expositors 
as Heinrich Diintzer had been alread\', aud was likely to be in 
future, extensively drawn ujton by professed instructors in the 
German language and literature, I preferred to leave the anno- 
tator in possession of his own domain ; and a kind of instinct 
preserved me from troubling my readers with the ingenious but 
very speculative disfjuisitions of Professor Scherer. Mr. Lyster, 
one of the founders of our Society, has, however, reviewed all 
Scherer's arguments likely to be of interest to the British 
public in the "Papers and Kejiorts of Proceedings" for 18815, 
his own opinion of tbeir validity being no less unfavourable, 
though more courteously expressed, than that of Prof. Cre^izcnach, 
in an article, entitled " Wilhelm Scherer fiber die Kntstehungs- 
geschichte von Goethe's Fausl. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des literarischcn Humbugs" {Greiizloten, 1S87, p. (i24). 

The last six or seven years have been pre-eminently fruitful 

• Read before liie Oenenil Meeting of the Society, M tLe Royal Socieiy or 
Brilisli Arlials, on Januwy 22nd, lflt2. 
t Tht SpinC >,/ G«eil,c-t Fuuit. London : George Bell i Sons, 1885. 
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I AS regards cant ribut ions and aids to a more accurate knowledge 
1 of tliu acliii-'vements of Goethe. 

It was in 1885, tlie IStli of April, that Waltlier Wolfgang, 
the poet's sole surviving debcendaut, who had iaherited the 
J "Weimar house, with its wealth of inedited documents and 
\ otlier memorials, passed away, bequeathiug the family archives 
1 to tlie Grand Duchess Sophie von Sauhseii and the world ; 
I Slid on the 21st of June of the same year the Goethe 
\ GmelUcliaft was called into existence to assume the responsi- 
bility of [jublishing such of the literary remains as seemed 
I likely to further the study of the author's works, as well 
[ as generally to encourage all research connected with his 
I name and fame. The chief unileiiaking of the Geselhclia/l 
I liithei'to has been the commencement of a new complete 
I edition of Goethe's works, i\liieh will probably not fall 
I for short of a hundred volumes, to be rounded off in due time 
I by a new biography, to surpuss all pi-edeces#oi-s in respect of 
I aeciiracy and fulness of detail. Of the Werke about thirty 
I volumes have now appeared, three of which are devoted to 
|/<iu«I; namely, one issued in 1887, containing the fii-st part 
l^'ith various readings and paralipomena ; another, published in 
Flti88, containing the text of the second part, followed by a 
■•npplementary volume with various readings, editorial notes, 

■ and paralipomena. Before further reference to these memorials 
I there is, bowel er, an important story to be told. 

Jn the spring of 1887, Major von Gocbbausen announced to 
vtho Grand Duchess Sophie von Sachsen that he was the 
{[possessor of a collection of papers, which had originally been 
fcthe jiroperty of Ins gi-eat-aunt Luise von Giichbausen, Maid of 

■ Honour to the Duchess Anna Amalia. Erich Schmidt, the 
pthen director of the Goethe-Arch iv, was deputed to examine the 

>ai>ers, and bad the wonderful fortune to discover a manuscript, 
1 the hand-writing of the well-known court lady, of a jiortion 
f the first part of Goethe's Fuugl. This important manuscript 
8 a few months later entrusted to the hands of the printer, 
end published under the title " Goethe's Fautt, in urspriinglicher 
Gestalt nach der Gochhausenscheu Abschrift; herausgegeben 
B Erirfi Schmidt." 
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Students of tlie external history of the Faust poem do not 
need to be reminded that the first part was published in its present 
form in 1808, but that a f rapraent thereof had been ^ven to 
the world eighteen years previously. Kow the fragment of 
1790 differs from rhe romplete version by the omission of the 
dedication, prehidium, jtrnlofjue, and various scones, amounting 
altogether to nmre than half of the whole part ; the MS. of Frl. 
von Gochhanaen, however, not only differs quantitatively from 
the publication of 1808, but often varies verbally and very con- 
siderably from the fragment of 1790. Thus the scene between 
Mephistopheles and the Student (and which follows injmediately 
the conversation between Faust and Wagner in the study), 
contains a good deal of matter subsequently rejected. The first 
interviews between Fanst and Mephistopheles are entirely want- 
ing, and the scene in Auerbach's cellar ia for the most part in 
prose. The tricks, however, as in the old legend, played in that 
jovial resort are performed by Faust, not by Mephistopheles. Im- 
mediately after comes a hitherto unknown scene of four lines. 
Wa are further told explicitly, what is left in doubt in the 
subsequent version, that the service in the cathedral has 
reference to Margaret's mother, the scene being headed " Dom. 
Exeqnien der Mutter Gretgen," Present " Gretgen, alle 
Verwandte." Curiously enough, however, while the 17i!0 
fragment ends with this scene wo have (and here placed after, 
not before it) Valentine's speech before Gretchen's house, the 
first fourteen lines of the colloquy between Faust and Mephis- 
topheles ensuing, fuUoieed hij tlie fftmination uf the scene non- 
headed " Wood and Cave," beginning '* Was ist die Himmels- 
freud in ihren Armen ? " but no duel, &c Then, as in the 
completed poem, the powerful scene between Faust and Mephis- 
topheles, commencing *' Im Elend I Verzweifelnd I " &c., the 
night ride in open field, and lastly the prison scene, entirely 
in prose, but aft«r the final sentence of Mephistopheles " Sie ist 
gerichtet 1 " no counter-exclamation, "x'on oben," " Ist gcrettetl" 

No jHirticnIars accompany Frt. von Giichhauwn's transcript 
AS to the cireumstances of its execution— the time when it was 
made, the manner in which the lady came into temporary- 
poaaewbo of the original. We may well accept Erich Scluuidt'a 
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■'conjecture that FrI. von Gochhflusen was one of a select circle 
» hora Goethe had read the scenes, that the lady begged the 
1 loan of his msniiscript, and either with or without permission 
I made a copy for her own use. We may further believe that 
1 this occurred during the author's earlier Weimar residence, at 
I any rate between 1775 aud 1786, wJien he set out on liis 
joui-nfv to Italy. We may, perhaps, go furtlier still, and believe 
that wo have in this fragment all of F<ivet that had been 
. comi>osed before its authoi-'a settlement iu Weimar, an accurate 
1 transcript of the work that Goetlie brought with him to the 
I ducal capital.' 

It may be verbatim et literatim the equivalent of the original 
I referred to in tlie classical passage of the Diary of the Italian 
Journey, dated Kome, March 1st, \l%>i. "It was a rich week, 
I which ill memory appears to me like a month. First was the 
plan made for Fauxl, and I hope this operation has been success- 
fully performed. Of course, it iS quite another thing to write 
out the piece now or fifteen years ago ; I think, there will be 
no real loss, particularly as I believe I have now found the 
thread again. Also as far as the tone of the whole is concerned, 
I am consoled; I have already esecuted a new scene, and if 1 
I smoke the paper, I think nobo<ly will detect it among the old 
' ones. As owing to the long rest and retirement I have been 
brought back to the level of my proper existence, it is remarkable 
how much I resemble myself, and how little my inner man hus 
suffered through the years aud events. The old manuscript sets 
roe sometimes musing when 1 look upon it. It is the very first, 
\ even the chief scenes were written down straight away without 
■ough draft; now it is so yellow with age, so confused (the 
filioeta were never stitched), so worn and frayed at tiie edges, 
I tlmt it looks in truth like tiie fragment of an ancient codex. 
[ So tliat as I then transported myself into an earlier world by 
I pondering aud divining, I must now transplant myself back again 
I into my own olden time." 

e talked) about llie first begiimingB of '/'nutf.' ' Fmtii' sprung 

1 tiniB with ' Werther.' I broujlit it witli me in 1775 to 

I Vfe\m&T'"—"EckermanaU Canter$atiui%» of Ouelhe,' FEdruary lOlli, 1829. 

^Oxmbnl's TnuiElatlua) 
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Here some one may ask " Wby trouble about these details 
concerning the genesis and stages of production of a work of 
art ? Fragments liave long been siifwrscded, and when the 
picture hangs before us in all its finished heautv, is it not rather 
disturbing to the behohler than otherwise to glance aside at the 
incomplete sketch 1 " In ninety-nine instances out of a hundred 
that is perfectly true, but not in the instance of Goethe's Fawt, 
for Faust happens to be " ein Bucb mit stcben Siegein," and the 
most ufifective key to this well-sealed book is the story of its 
growth and fashioning. 

That which has made Faust the favounte of the nations is 
not the tragedy of a Gretchen, not the splendour of isolated 
scenes, but the presentation of the problem of human destiny 
in a framework of marvellous breadth and beauty. The world 
no longer believes in the magic of tradition, hut it believes in 
Faust's magic. It retains a very feeble faith in a personal 
devil, but Mephistopheles is almost a creation of flesh and blood 
to it. Goethe was not a philosopher in the academical sense. 
He satirizes keenly the scholastic logic and metaphysics througji 
tht! mask of Mephistopheles, and he had small regard for system- 
building. Nevertheless, in the proper sense of the term, Goethe 
was through and through philosopher; and the secret of the 
spell exerted by the Faust dmma is that It so jmwerfully stimu- 
lates the philosophic instinct in man, wlnlu the individual 
imagines he is merely the witness of a moving 8]>ectacle. As, 
however, Goethe was no system-builder, as his philosophy of the 
world and life was the gradual emergence into consciousness of 
ideas which actual experience awakened in him, there could be 
no settled plan of the great work at the first, nor indeed at 
any time. As he pithily wrote in a stanza found iu the Goethe- 
house, and at one time doubtless intended for a last word : — 
" Dea beaten Eupfim sey daa Sliick erapfoblea 
Wir miicbtciiH gtrne nlixlerhulen 
Allein dcr Bvyfull giebi slltrio Gewicht 
VielloTclit dass sicb was bcssrea freylicb fande — 
Des Menschen Leben ist cin tUuiticbes Gedicht 
Es bal wobi stAaen AnffutR and «e[n Eoda 
Allein eIn Oanzes isl e^ nicLt," * 

* atMAt-JahrbitJi, VuL !£., 18SS, p. fi. 
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The drama of Faimt is no " whole " — was not coiicciveil by 
a liglitning-flHsh of intuitiou, was written piecemeal and in all 
deCanre of chronological order, only bit by bit ciiherence and 
connection were amved at ; and yet the result unqueBtionably 
was a work of art of the highest, order. 

Freah from bis futile University studies he dashed off the 

opening scenes of Faust — described the panting of ^ noble 

nature for a realm of pure truth and beanty, invoked the real 

powers that lay concealed behind the play of circumstance. 

laid bare the emptiness of the pursuit of the mere second-hand 

acquirer in the person of the professor's Famuhis, and lietd 

up to scorn the teaching of the accredited haunts of wisdom. 

These were the first two scenes of tJie Urfaust. But the pact 

with the Demon was of later origin; thu grand wager between 

God and Man's Tempter, propounded in (he Prologue, later 

' Btill. And what was to be the end of it all he knew at firit 

as little as his early readers. Remember what Schiller said in 

[ his letter of June 26, 1797: — "Faust I have noM' again read, 

I and I am quite dazed when I (bink of its develojiment. This 

J is, however, very natural, for it is an affair of intuition, and so 

f long as this is not possessed a subject however rich in materia! 

nmst put the understanding in perplexity." " 

These considerations lead me naturally on to the now 
^ Weimar edition of Faust. The special value of this new 
' edition resides in the hitherto inedtted Author's notes, having 
reference to both Parts. 

Among the paralipomena to Part I. there is a remarkable set 

of jottings, which are said to have been found on a torn 

qniirto jiage and vcrj' hurriedly written. They are evidently 

thoughts with a view to the plan of the work, and are as 

follows: "Ideal endeavour after action on and feeling into 

{Eu'fehUn) the whole of nature. Appearance of the spirit as 

L genius of the world aud action { Welt itntl Thaten gentiu). Strife 

I between form and fonnless ; preference of the formless content 

I to empty form. Content brings form with it ; form is never 

I without content. These contradictions, instead of uniting them 

* Schiller did not lire to peruse even the First Part in iu completed 
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to make more disparate. Clear cold scientific strivinji of Wagner, 
obscure warm scientific striving of pupil. Nature of life-action, 
personal life-eiijoynient extemallv seen in the coufuscdness of 
passion of Part I. Pleasure of objective activity, and enjoy- 
ment with consciousness of beauty of Second Part. Inward 
enjoyment of creation. Epilogue in chaos on the way to hell." 

We have no clue to the precise tiuis when these ideas were 
jotted down, but I tliink you will agi-ce with me that they are 
sufficiently remarkable. 

I would particularly call the attention of those critics who 
ignore the philoaopbical character of the drama to the meta- 
physical pith of the scheme. Content or matter and form are 
just the technical terms of all metaphysics. But " the wisdom 
of Goethe " peeps out in this, that he prefers crude matter to 
bare form, for ex nihilo nihil Jii, out of pure form no world is tx> 
be conjured, but given content or matter and the form cannot but 
be given therewith. (Think of the dialogue anent the mysterious 
mothers in Part II.) We are, moreover, let into the very secret 
of Giethe's conception of his work. The spirit who is to be 
invoked is the spirit of life and action. There is a threefold 
enjoyment of vital activity, a naWe outward enjoyment, then 
an enjoyment of beanty with growing consciousness, hut higher 
still an inward enjoyment through creative effort. As a 
curiosity, lastly, one may note the "Epilogue in chaos on the 
way to Hell." At the date of these jottings was Hell then (not 
Heaven) to be the bourn ? 

The schemes now printed in the Paralipomena to the second 
part are of historical interest if they do not contribnte much to 
the uudprstaudiug of that unique production. We get through 
them a glimpse of the way in which in the author's mind the 
five abruptly separated acta were linked together. In the long 
perioil of incubation many ch.inges of purpose of varying degrees 
of importance no doubt occurred. But I do not think we have 
evidence of any radical change of design. Some oddities were 
abandoned in the second act When it is decided in Wagner's 
laboratorj- to undertake the excursion to Greece Wagner 
himself elects to be one of tbe party, and puts the glass phial 
contaiuiug tbe just fabricated Homuiiculus in his breast-pocket 
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of the right side, and an empty phial in the left, if peradventiire 
he may pick up the ingrecHente in his wanileriiigs for componnd- 
inp a HomiiiicHla. All four then sail awny on the magic cloak, 
ami on an-ivul IlomunciiUis escaping from his gla.t8 immediately 
grubs on the soil to assist Wagner's experimental projects, but 
the result is left undeHcribed. 

The gulf now existing between the clai^t^ical Walpurgis Night 

ami the Third or Helena Act was to have been bridged over by 

a seene In Hades. Goethe at oiie time intended that Fanst 

should be conducted by Manto, thedaughter of Aesculapius, to the 

I throne of Persoplione. The way was to have been described, 

the sudden wrappitig of Faust's face to avoid the sjiectacle of the 

I Medusa-head as it surged towards them up the narrow way, the 

' moving sj>eech of Manto (not of Faust aa represented bj- 

I Eckermann) to the Queen of the Shades, the argued precedent 

I of Achilles, released for a time to life in the isle of Leuke, the 

\ melting to tears of the queen, the reference of tlie question to 

the ihree stern judges, and their decision of permission for 

Helen to return to the earth, on the condition that like Achilles 

she should be confined to one spot, namely Sparta. In the 

oldest sketch the fruit of the union of Faust and Helen, Euphorion. 

crosses a forbidden brook, and loses his life by the stroke of a 

consecratiid sword ; whereupon the mother wringing her hands 

in despair, a magic ring (which ensured her corporeity) slips 

from her finger, and both mother and sou fade away. 

I pass now to speak of certain notable attempts at a better 
understanding of the poem that have been made in recent years. 
After Goethe's own statements in letters, conversations, and 
the jtaralipumena found among his papers now printed, the 
work of Kuno Fischer" I take to be the most useful for a 
student desu-ing to trace the growth of the conception of the 
Faust-poem in the author's mind. Written in a clear style, 
only too rare in the literary products of the Fatherland, and 
with admirable selection of material, it leaves only one thing to 
regret, that it was completed before the publication of the 
so-called Urfaust. This, however, does not imply serious regret, 
* "Ooetlie'B JauMnacIiseiuerEntBteliutii;, Idecund ComposliiuD." Zneite 
nne bearbeiuta uud vermehrie AmgabBi Btuttgirt, 1867. 
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as for the wasteil labour of the lamente<i Schercr. On twn 
points, however, I find myself unable to yield to the judgment 
of Fischer — in regaril to the conclusions drarni from supposed 
inconsistencies of tlie First Part concerning Mephistopheles, 
and as to the statement that the unity of Fau»t is only the 
unity of the Author's [wrsonality. 

To the fonner point I shall presently allude, the latter I 
confess myself at once at a loss to un<ierstand. If the state- 
ment means, as the words snggest, that Faust's development 
and career is merely a dramatic presentation of the life- 
experience of the individual man Goethe, I think this view far 
too narrow for the facts In their entirety. It is perfectly true 
that Goethe wrote through liis own experience, but what 
creative master at any time has not done that 1 Did not 
Shakespeare do the samel Did not Dante? Did not all the 
great literary artists who have moved the world? But if the 
statement means, that to one who was ignorant of the author's 
career and spiritual development tlie poem would possess no 
coherence, but would wear the appearance of a series of 
unconnected incidents, to that I must strongly demur. It may 
have been the delusion of age wlien Goethe wrote to Wilheim 
von Humboldt, five days before his death : " It is now over 
sixty years since the conception of Faust arose in my youthful 
mind, clear from the very first," still there is evidence by no 
means weak (the correspondence with Schiller is sufficient) that 
he was " in seinem dunkcln Drange des rechten Weges wohl 
bewusst." 

There is one theme of Faust, and that is, as I have elsewhere 
expressed it, the Trial and Triumph of Man." Tlie beads may 
be many-shaped, many-col on red, but there is one continuoiis 
thread on which they are strung. This is not to assert, however, 
that, in the language of the schools of transcendental thought, 
Famt is fitly described aa the expression of an fJee ; that Goefho 
first grasped an abstraction and then sought to find a sensuous 
frame for it ; that his starting-point was a naked soul, to which 
lie fitted, more or less artistically, a body. Such an error is 
committed by a writer who has taken the trouble to write two 
• ^lirit of QatikJt Fatut, p. 344. 
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■ large octavo volumes, about one thousand pages in all, to sliow 
Ethat Goethe's Fatrnt is a [joetiBed psychology and metajiliysic. 
|I allude to a work bearing the singular title, Sphhix locuta est. 
Goetlie'g laust und die Rgsullate einer rationellen Methode (Icr 
xrhunff, v<m Ferdinuvd Axigml. Lovvier. liz-rlin, 1887. 
Of all the curiosities of lit<?ratnre, I suspect this is the most 
(curious. In the opinion of Uerr Louvler, Fauat is a deliberatt'ly 
tplauncd allegory, the main purjKJse being to expound and 
glorify the apostle of pure reason, Immanucl Kant. That the 
Kgreat artist was a supreme riddler, this illuminated writer 
(thinks clear from the confession of the poet himself. In Act 4 
fOt Part II. Mephistopheles introduces three typical ruttians to 
■strike coiifnsion into the heart of the Emperor's enemies, and 
v'lng introduced them, remarks in an aside to the spectators : 
Gs IJubt stch Jcl7.t ein jmles Kind 
Den HarDiscIi urn] den Ritlerkrogen ; 
Und, allegorisch wie die Lumpen sind. 
Sic weriic-u aur um desio nielir licliagen. 
Again, in the Carnival Masquerade the Kuabe Wagenlcnkcr 
Pexclaims : 

" Borold, auf, nach deiner Weise, 
ELe wir fon each eDlBiebea, 
Uns zu Bcbllderti, udb zu nenncn I 
Denn wir Bind Allegorieen, 
Und BO eolliest du una kennen." 
Surely the conclusion to be drawn from these frank ntterance-i 
B not that Goethe's Faust is a vast allegory, but that allegorical 
Ifigures are so I'are that tlic author has to call the reader's 
attention to the exceptional phenomenon when it occurs. Yes, 
but then we have Schiller's word for it (which Goethe did not 
repel) — "This much only I remark here, that Faust (the piece 
I mean) with all its poetical concreteness, cannot entirely keep 
■ of a symbolical treatment, as also doubtless is your own 
," • True, but there are sjinbols and s\-rabo!s. The kind 
f occult wisdom that pervades Fawst m;iy be gathered from the 
s of the Chorus Mysticua : — 

" Alles Ycrg&nglicUe ist our ein Gleicbnisi," 
L very different sort of symbolism to the dressing op of nude 

» L<a«et of BehlHer to qoethe, 28id Jime^ XTW. 
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ubstraciioiis in hats and cloaks. A man must be at once devoid 
of the artistic sense and ipnorant of the first princijties of 
|»edagogtcs, who could imapine that a preat artist niu\ teacher 
like Goethe would of set purpose through a long life-time rudjjel 
his brains to invent an elaborate picture-language, to mask a set 
of truths that would be infinit-ely more impressive if presented 
in all their nakedness. If it were possible with five years' study 
{the amount of time Herr Louvier tells us he has been engaged 
it) deciphering the hieroglyphic) to extract all the significance 
of the tragedy of Faust, the one work wliich fascinates the 
attention of ever wider aoil wider spheres of readers might 
soon be left to cumber the shelves of a mouldering library. 

You perhaps may wish to know what revelation is contained 
iu this bulky treatise. Unfortunately I am not permitted to be 
a medium of information, for there is a prefaced not« to this 
effect : "The reproducer of the work, or of the several solutions 
contained therein will be criminally prosecuted"! I can only 
assure you that there is not a single dark sjwt in the wholu 
tragedy, from first to last line, that is not made plain as the 
aun at noon-day ; that no one need be longer in any doubt who 
Faust was or what Margaret was meant to, be, not only what 
sublime idea is presented as the Lord in Heaven, Mephistopheles, 
and the Mater Gloriosa, what every brute, man, woman, or 
child, from the spritely Meerkatcr to Pater Ecstaticus signifies, 
but also what lesson each single incident or action is intended 
lo convey : so that now the slowest intelligence may make a 
chart of the wisdom of Goethe, and walk out of his stuily 
convinced that henceforth there is nothing more to be known 
in heaven and on earth, be certainly 

" Qeacheiter tils utle die lAfleti, 
Doktoren, Ma^isier, Schreiber und Pfaffen.'' 

Though, if he be not too illuminated, he might hear a few moiv 
wiirds of wisdom which his jireccptor, who understands parables 
so noil, may interpret for him. 

" Blnlt der lebendigen Natur, 

Da Ontt die KlenBchen tchuf hineln, 

I'mgiebt in Kaiicb und Modor nur 

IMi'li TliiL'^crJpi) uud Todteabciu." 
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There are, however, problems in Fauit, problems which 

>ck the way to a proper tiiiderstnndinji of the work, not only 

lin parts, but ns a whole. The chief 'of these is, in my judgment. 

tlie nature imd fanction of Mephistopheles. The question is 

involved with that conecniing the place in the drama of the 

Geist der Erde who appears to Faust in the opening scene. 

Recent iliscussions of the subject will be found in the book of 

Kuno Fischer already referred to, in a paper road before the 

Mancbester Goethe Society, November 23rd,< 1887, by the 

F. F. Cornish, entitled The Erdijeiat in the Fauat Fragment. 

■inted in the fourth volume of our Transactions, in remarks of 

'raiiz Kern, contained in the second edition of the lectures of 

Krej-sslg, edited by liim in 1890. and in a special brochure 

iblished by Professor Curto of Turin, entitled Die Fiijur de» 

^^hi»to im Goethe'scheji Faiut. 

The main problem is this. Mephistopheles in the drama 
ideniably " plays many parts " — was Goethe's conception of 
player a single one throughout, or did he for reasons 
inexplained change or enlarge Ins idea of the character 1 

I think there are few readers who will not admit that they 
Ind it extremely difficult to combine the various aspects of 
[ephistoplieles as he appears in Heaven, in the scenes loading 
ip to the Compact, in the first act of the Second Part, in the 
"Helena Section, and again towards the close of the Tragedy, 
If it be one and the same ]3erson throughout not only does he 
appear under different masks, but he flatly contradicts himself, 
(her verbally or in his ministrations to Faust. To suppose 
anthor to be unaware of glaring inconsistencies, is to suppose 
it he never looks back upon his unfinished productions when 
their composition. Can we imagine that Goefhe, 
rlio was constantly t<)udnng up and adding to his creations. 
less keen-sighted than his outside critics i that he had so 
:tle regard for the total effect and harmony of a poem, on 
'hich he knew his permanent reputation would depend, as to 
such gross blots on his work ? 
The case can oidy be met, I think, by one of the two 
following explanation!;. Either, in consetjuence of the spa- 
character of his compositioQ,^_ 
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years aod then resuming it in r raomiint of poetic iiispir 
perhaps in a wholly new mood of iniud, either (I say), he 1 
presented Mephist«p)ieles aecoiding to the mental mood then i 
predominnnt, but, on coming to weld the scenes together, found 3 
the sacrifice jierhaps of some of his finest poetry or his growing 1 
design too severe, and so doHbcrately left the inconsistencies " 
standing, or the inconsistencies themselves are superficial, and 
may be solved by an apprehension sufliciently penetrating. 
The latest critic. Prof. Dr. Curto, so far as I know, is the only 
one who has had the courage to adopt the second alternative. 

The key to the tragedy is given in the prologue in Heaven. 1 
Mephistopheles (not characterized further) appears before the- J 
Imi\\, surrounded by the Heavenly Hosls. 



Den Doktor P 



Furwahr er dient eucli auf Iw&onc)re Weise. 
Nicbt irdtecl) bt dcs Thoren Trank docU Speisc 
Ihii treibt die Gahning in die Ferae, 
Er in eicb aciiier Tulllieit halb bewUBst : 
Vom Uimmel fi)rdert er die scbuostcn Sterne, 
Und von der Erde jede hucbste Lost, 
Und alle Nab' und alle Penie 
Befriedigt nicbt die liefben^ie Bruat. 

Der Herr. 
Wenn cr niir jetzt autb nur verworren dlent 
So werd' icb ihn balU in die Klarheit fiibrcn. 

JUephitt^itAela. 

Wfw wetiel Tlir ? Den soil ilir nocb verliercD, 
Wenn ilir mir die Erlaubnlss gebl. 
Dm meine 8lnsi<e socbi zu fubren I 

J)rr Hrrr. 
Bo lang' er aufder Erde tebt 
Soluige tei dip's niciit verboten; 
Ki irri der Muucb v> lang' er Mnbt. 
^% I 
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Meiihiibiphflet, 
Da dank' Ich ouch ; denn mit den Totlten 
Bab' icil mlch niemala gern befiingcu. 
Am meisten lleb' ich mir dio vollun friachen Wangcn, 
Piir einen Lelchnatn bia icU nicht xu tlaiu ; 
Hir geht m wie der Katze mit der Miiua. 

Btaub soil cr fresscn. und mit Lust. 
Ber ttf.rr. 

Des Sfenschen Tlmtigkelt kann all zu leiclil erechlaffim, 

Er liebt aich bald die unbeditiRie Rub. 

Dram geb' ich gem ihm den Qe!<ellen xu, 

Uer rdzt und -wirkt und muss, als Teufel. ^cliaSen. 



Mfph ittophtiei , 
Von Zeit zu Zeit sell' ich dea Altcn gem 
Und hiite mich. mit ihm xu brecben, 
Ea ist gar liijbsch von einem grossen Hcrrn. 
So raenschllch mit dem Teufel selbst zu eprechcn. 
Already in tlie proem of the poem we see the ambiguous 
OBharacter of Mepliistophelos. The Lord in his last speech 
reals him as one of a class of harmless, denying spirits : 
" Ich babe deinea nieichcn nie f^ebiiaat. 
Vi>ii alien Gi-idtern die verneinen, 
Ist mir der Scb«lk am wenigsien mr Lasi." 
He styles him Man's stimulating associate, givtni to prcsen-e 
fcim from sinking into absohite lethargy. Yet Mephistopheles 
salts as if he were the only devil : 

" Eb Ist gar biibscb von einem gmseen Herro 
So nbenscblicb mit dem Teufel aelbat zu sprcchcu." 

whether one of a class of unhat<?(t, denying spirits, or tliL- 
irery Devil, his concern is only with Man in the flesh. Only 
I long as he is on the earth is the spirit pennitted txi 
rouble him, with which permission Mephistopheles is perfectly 
iOntent. 

" Am raeiaten lleb" Ich mir die vollon, f rischen Wangen, 
Fiir cinen Leiclinam bio ich nlcht zu Haus, 
Mir gebt es wie der Katzo mit der Maus." 

Pass on now to the terrestrial trial, Mephistopheles effect* 
■b entrance into Faust's dwelling in the body of a black dog. 
; liM acccanpanied him int o his room, awA. ^T«iaeTv'i\^ 
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assumes gigantic proportions. Fnust, suspecting iliableiit 
endeavours by exorcism to unmask the spirit ; tries ineffectually 
the formula known as Solomon's Key, which operates on ' 
elemental sprites — Salamamier, Undine, Sylph, Incubus, but on 
making the sign of the Hscred cross, tho poodle's kernel is 
revealed : a liend accordingly inimical to the divine Saviour, of 
whiim Supreme Holiness could hardly have said — 
" Ich lialw dcines Gleicben nic gehnSBt." 

Aud when we come on to the pact, it is not th« torture of the 
living man that is the Evil Une's delight, not the agony of a 
cat and mouse — that is only means to an end — the end itself 
is the service of the disembodied man, when the death-pang is 
past. 

MephidopheUi. 
" Ich will mich hit!' i\i ilviavm Dienal vcrbindeii, 

Aiif (lujiien Wink niclit rastcn und nicht ruLn; 

Wenn wir una rfniAm wiederHnden, 

Bo sollal du mir dus UleicliB liiun." 

A conception tbat is adhered to at the last, wlieii Mephisto- 
pheles summons his army of imps to catch the escaping soul. 
Further, as Kuno Fischei points out, there is a curious contra- 
diction between the terms of the compact and Mepliistophelea' 
cherished purpose to make Faust pass a sort of Tantalus' 
existence : 

" Den Bclilepp' icli durcb das wildc Lebcn, 

Durcli dHcLe Unbcdeutenbcit, 

Er soil mir uipiitlD, Hturen, klelteii, 

Uad euioer Unersaitiichkelt 

Holl Bpcis 'und Trant vor gier 'gon LIppen scliwebeii ; 

Er wird Erquickung sich unisonBl erQuhn." 

There is a sort of sec-saw of coutradictorincss. The Lord 
permits the remeinejide Geiit to harrj' men ^Faust included), 
because otherwise they would inevitably seek " die unbedingte 
Ruh." But that is the very thing that Faust of all abhors. 

" Werd' kb beruhigt je mlcb iiuf eln FuulbeU legen, 
So sci ra gkicb um luJcb guiban ! " 

And the wager of Faust and Mephistopholes turns on the point 
tlut the moment of sAtiafoction, wliicb Mephistopheles announces ^ 
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this intention to do all lie can to avert, is to bo tlie moment at 
which Mepliistopheles would come into possession of Faust's 

• floul. Verily it seems as if Me phi stop he les is not only a 

I verneinendtr, Lut a ttlhut-verneiiiender GeisL 

We have not yet come to the end of the diiEcoIties. In his 

■ first interview with Faust Mephiatophelea looms in greater 
I proportions than either in the Prologue or elsewhere. 

Not only is he not merely a useful sort of prodder of sloth- 
I loving man, not merely a malicious fiend who strives to under- 
1 mine man's moral essence, he is also the lord of the destructivu 
fjorces of nature I 

" Ich bin dn Theit dee Tlieils, der Anfang Alles war, 
Ein Tlicit der Fineteniiss, die slch das Litlit getutr. 

WuB sicli dem Nichts entgegcnstellt, 
Daa Etwas, djese plumpe VVcIt, 
8g Tiel ola ich schon untemuiuineii, 
Ich ivueate nicbt ibr bei/.ukonimen. 
Mil Welleu, Sliinntn, Scbutteln, Urund." 

I He is engiij^ed in this destructi;'B work, because, as being tlie 

■ Child of Darkness, it is his aim to destroy all body, for if 

■ there wei-e no body there were no visible lightk And if here 
KtJicre is not a need for an CEdipiis (of another stamp than Herr 

touvier however), 1 don't know where there is such, 
Our difficulties are not over. Turn to that fine monologue 
[of the scene headed Hood and Cave, inserted in the complete 
Ipart, as published 1808, between the first meeting with.Margaret 
mud Gretchen at the spinning wiieel. 

Kriiabner Qeist, du gabst inir, );iib6t mir Alles, 
Warum ich but. Du liual niir nicbt umsonst 
Dein Angesicbt im Feuer zugewendct, 
Oal>st mir die berrliclie Natur zum Kunigrmch, 
Kraft, eie ku fublen, xn genitsssen. 

And Faust goea on to describe the pliases of Natuiv xvhiuii 
9iad been revealed to him, and which had deeply stirred his sonl. 

" O, daaa dem Menschen aichla Vollkommnea wird, 
Empflod' icb DUD. Du gabst zu dieeer Wonne, 
Die micb den Giilliim Dab uud UHlirr bringi, 
Mir den Geralirlen, den icli scUon niclit raelir 
£ntbeliroa kann." _ 
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Mephistnplieles is " Jer Gerdhrte," but wlio is '"(k-r Eriiabuc 
Geist," and how aud when has he given the dubious comrade? 
It is universally assumed (and I confers T myself formerly 
i-liimed in'), that He is "der Geist der Erde." If so, then 
Mbphistopheies can be no deniisen of the pit of darkness. The 
emissary of the Earth Spirit may be a pri\ileged being as com- 
pared with a short-lived mortal, but could hardly have the hosts 
of the infernal at his beck :ind call, still less be at home in 
celestial regiims. But the only statement that appears to fix 
the " Erhabner Geist " as the Earth Spirit arc the wortls 

" Du hftsl mir nlcht uiuBnn^t 
Dein Augeaicht im Feuer zugewcndct.'' 

" Well," ask all the commentators, " what can be referred to 
but the apparition of the opening scene, where ' Es zuckt eine 
riithlicho Flamme, der Geist crscheint in der Flamnie'J 
While himself faking for granted that this is the reference, 
G. von Loeper in his useful notes observes, " God appeared to 
Moses in the fiery bush, and it was an axiom of mystical 
theology that God dwells in pure lighf't I see nothing to 
forbid our interpreting the words in the general sense ami 
imaginincr that Goethe here had not his Earth-Spirit in mind, 
iiut the Hebraic narrative of the appearance of deity in the 
burning bush. This sacred legend of the 6erj' bush has been 
over and over again drawn upon for metaphorical ends in 
regard to the communion of God and Man. Xuno Fischer, 
however, having only the Enlgeist in mind, insisting uimn this 
iuid other difficulties, some of which have been already discussed, 
urges a tlieory of total change of |)Ian in Goethe's prograninH- 
of the drama, and conc^'ption of Mephistopheles. According 
to him Mephistopheles in the original conceptioi] was no Prince 
of Hell but a sort of cobold, sent by the Earth-Spirit to 
assist Faiiat in gratifying his desires ; that then, between the 
publication of the fragment of 17i)0 and the completed first part 
of 1808, Goethe altogether changed his plan, workeil out the 

• Op. fit., p. HO. 

f Faiutmit EiaUitaiujunderfdilrmdeH Anmerkunijen. Zwrile Bunrbeitiiiig. 
EtUer Tliiril, 1»70, \f. 14U, boUl 
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I scene of the compact, and [irefaced the whnle with the prologue 

n Heaven after the model of the book of Job. 

Tliia theory falls to the ground, however, like ccrtniu other 

I ingenious fabrics, with the discovery of the Gochiiausen MS. 

The Mephistopheles of that old document is very much like 

the Satanic Being so familiar throu;j:h the later poem. The 

[ counsellor of the Scholar sufficiently res«mbk'3 the mocking 

I fiend of mediseval superstition. 

" M'T>/'i'tophfk^ (fiir Bicb). 
Bin de« Professor Tons imn Bati, 
Will wieder dnnml den Teufe] epielen. 



Sludent. 
Ich mosB encb nncli mein gtomniliucb iiben-cichea, 
Oiinn cure Gunet mir dieseB Zelchea. 

MepAinftipMet. 
Sehr wohl (er echrcibt und giubt'ej. 



Eritis sicut Deus, i 
(Blacbte cbrbietig : 



Slui!nit (liest), 
;icDtee bonum el malam. 
1 und empficblt Bleb.) 



ein altee Bcliloss, in der 



Mf^phiflaph'-la. 
Folif nur dem alien Sprucb von meiner Mubme, der 8clilttcge, 
Dir wlrd gewiss uinnial lid deiner GotlAlinlicbkeit bange. 

And then the little significant scene, subsequently suppressed. 
■ which shows we have something other than an elemcutal spirit. 

rLajtd S/rase.) 

Ein Kreux am Weego, reclits auf dem Hiigi 
Feme ein fiaucrbiittcben.) 

Wns giebts Mepbisto, basl du Ell f 

Was Bcbltigsi vorm KreuK die .Vugen nieder P 

MrpAitlopAelen. 
Icb Weiss es wohl es Tst oin Vorurllioil 
Alltin genung mir isl's elnnia! zuwieder." 

Bnt are the seeming difficulties then reconclleahle? Prof. 

|H. Curto in a clevwr little piimphlet is daring enough to 

maintain that they are. And his solvent is Cioethe's funda- 

lental philosophy, Goethe, lie says (and I agree, with him), 

Pm m Paatheiat. He waa Fantheiat by native teaigngs . toA 
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Pantheist by settled conviction from the ilav he closed Spinoza's 
E'hka. 

" Freudig war vor viclen Jalirea 

Eifrig so der OeUt bcstrebt 

Zu erfoNchcD, su erfalireii, 

Wie Natur im Bchuffen lebt, 

Und es ist d^ie ewig tine, 

Dos sich vielfucli offenbarL" ■ 

God and Nature were not severed in his conception. In the 
poem entitled Bei Bftrachtung von Schiller's Schddel, he even 
uses the compound, Gott-Natnr. 

" Wfis kann der Mensch im Lebcn niehr gHwiimen 
Als data sicb OoLi-Niitur ilini offenbare." 
But no thorougli-going Pantheist, no SpinozJst, could stop 
short with the identity of Power and Manifested Energy — God 
and the Moral World must also be unified, and the dualism 
Go()d and Kvil be overcome. 
Now call to mind how Mephistopheles characterizes himself. 
'■ EId Theil ron jeacr Rmft 
Die Bl«ts daB Biiee nil! und sl«tB das Out« schaffL" 
Fnutl. 
Waa Ist init diesem Ratheelwort gcmeint? 

MfphittiipMt 
Ich bin der Qcist, der aieU 

Bo ist deno Allvs, was Uir Siinde, 
Keratitrung, kurz das Biiso Deoiit 
Hein ci>centlicbcs Eleutent. 

How are the pliysico-ethical antinomies to be resolved? 
Acconling to the pantheistic metaphysician, the Spinozist, by 
the Macftfgpruch declaring evil illusoiy when looked at from 
a imiversal standpoint. But Goethe was more than meta- 
physician, he was naturalist, and his solvent was the now familiar 
conception of evolutionary process. 

The ground-thought of the poem, as a whole, of the person- 
ality of Mephistopheles in particular is to be found (Curto 
asserts) in the notion of Evolution, for illustration of which 
Goethe was always on tlie look out. Curto sees in every ]>hase 
of the poem that one theme dominant — in the history of Faust, 
• Oottund Wdt: 
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1 of rourBe, in the growiiig-out of the naive personal affection into 
the love of the objectively beautiful, In the classical Walpurgis 
Night, iu the progress to realization of Ilomunculus. And for 
tlie moral aspect he declares, " the necessitj' of evil must be 
granted by every one who accepts the evolution theory. Evil 
i a neccasarj' stage of transition if humanity is tn attain to 
perfection." He also says, " dissolution in and of itself appears 
to man ever as something eWl, but in the harmony of the 
universe it is good." 

To bring matters to a point then, — from this esnited sphere 

I of consideration how does our great tragedy antl its moving 

' spirit appear? From the naturalistic standpoint is it of im- 
portauce whether it be der Herr im Uimmel, or der Geiat der 
Krde, who hears Faust's prayer? And shifting to the moral 
world, have we the courage to extract the significance of 
Mephisto's self-confession, "A part of that power who always 
wills the bad and always works the goo<l"? The inference lies 
close J if evil be the development of good, or good the develop- 
ment of evil, these twain must be one ; and as we are sometimes 
in perplexity which is the voice of Faust and which of Mephis- 
topheles, so which is God or which is Devil is occasionally 
dubious, '* (iod and Mephistopheles," says our expositor frankly, 
" are only two different ]>eraonifications of ' das ewig Eine.' " 

My own judgment is^either irreconcii cable inconsistency in 
Goethe's treatment, or the solvent of Herr Uurto. But this 
solvent is so thorough it has the suspicious look of being a (our 
df force, i don't think Goethe, any more than the illustrious 
Uarwin, had consciously thought out his philosophy to the end. 

j Both perhaps were too much masters of their own craft for that. 
The man of science had, with all his daring in his own province, 
the shrinking of the naturalist from putting final questions ; and 
the poet, to whom the concrete is tinality, instinctively feared to 

' relax his grasp of reality lest he should be lost in the abyss of 
empty form. To each his own domain, — but there is still Isis 

I behind the veil. 
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It is natural that tlie image which is handed clown to posterity 
of illustrious personages should be that which they presented to 
the world when they left it. Those favoiu-ites of the Gods, 
who die early, having achieved fame can only li%'e in the 
memory of mankind with the halo of glory to which youth 
lends enliaiicement and charm. Those to whom a long and full 
life has been given rarely have the advantage of living in our 
minds as yonng, strong, or in their prime, but are impressed on 
our imagination as they were in their late and declining years. 

Frederick II. of Prussia will always be " Old Frita," and the 
mention of him at once conjures up the vision of the old worn 
features nndcr the three cornered hat, the bent form leaning on 
the stick, Tho first Uernian Emperor of the house of 
Hohcnznllern will for ever live in the memory of his people ns 
the victory-crowned warrior, the acclaimed regenerator of the 
German nation. All the long years of patient toil and drill, of 
devotion to the dry details of military organisation, of 
unpopularity, which occupied the hy far greater part of Ins life, 
are not thought of, don't affect in the slightest the popular 
estimate of him. 

It is the same with Goethe ; the reputation he had during 
the closing years of his life still sways the ordinary public 
opinion about him, ami it is hy remembering Ihis, that one is 
able at least to comprehend, how so many errors respecting his 
character have taken hold of the uncritical public mind, lii 
this country the lover of Goethe has often to listen to, and to 
read assertions with regard to liim, which must rouse deep 
indignation. Tlie drift of these assertions generally is to 
accuse him of selfishness and heartlessness, worshipping oiw. 
idol: self-culture; to intimate that hia whole career was directed 
hy a well-calculated egotism, that human griefs touched him hut 
transiently, that losses of personal friends he quickly dismissed 

* Read Iwfore ihe North Lunitoii Brancli on 3Iarch 2Iat, uid before Uie 
Ocucral JOcetlng on OOobcr 3Ut, IS&i. 
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1 his mind as disturbing; the quiet liarmony of his existence 
that, in fai^t, likt; Olvnipian Jove he eat aliove humanity sfehiff 
life but not feelivf/ it. There is no denial on the part of the 
detractors that he was a restlesslj' active worker, that his works 
nre a mine of wealth from wliicli many generations may be 
enriched ; they don't gi-udge him the praise of being an artist, 
an authority in literature, a cfassieal modern examjile of 
universal intellectual culture, but tliey deny to him the highest 
title to ftreatnesa : that, of havinft had a noble and loving heart, 
which beat responsivoly to the joys and son-ows of the humblest 
human being. If this were true no doubt his hostile critics 
would have right on their side, in saying that all his genius 
cannot atone for his self-centred egotism which made self- 
culture the sole object in life. 

It will be evident to al! who are acquainted with this popular 
misapprehension of Goethe's character, that we must seek the 
explanation in the demeanour and habits of " old " Goethe after 
the Napoleonic wars, when he felt alone, and pursued a lonely 
road out of touch with the enthusiasm and the leading ideals of 
tile time; when he dreaded violent emotions which threw him 
also out of harmony with himself. It cannot be denied that 
there are well authenticated stories which lend colour to many 
of the disparaging statements. For instance, the well-known 
way in which he interrupted the conversation when the news of 
Karl August's death was broken to him. Another told by a 
young artist who had been much in the company of Goethe's 
son August, just before the latter's death in Italy. The young 
artist was invited to visit Goethe, and was much surprised at 
the fathers reluctance to hear anything about his son, and hia 
only talking of Konie. At the end of the interview, Goethe 
asked the young man to leave his diai-y aud sketches, from which, 
when they were returned, a sketch of August v. Goethe was 
found to be missing. Tlie stiffness and hauglitineHS of demean- 
our of which many self-satisfied and presumptuous young literary 
men could tell a talc, no doubt helped on the legend that he was 
extremely stuck up to ordinary mortals, but most obsequious to 
princes. His frigid manner was well calculatetl, and is explained 
y oc casional remarks like the follow^c; — " Ever &\.uce ft«.\*^5*_ 
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" been deluded into believing, that lions belong t« their genus, 
" every honest tom-cat presumes to shake paws with lions and 
" panthers, and places hunaelf on a footing of brotherly equality 
" with those, whilst God has once for all made them distinctly 
" different animals." 

But whatever may have been the idioayncracies of his later 
yeai-s, hia outward coldness and reserve, the point is : it is 
unfair and undesirable — however natural it may be — to let the 
man as he was in his old age entirely overshadow the man in 
his youth and in his prime. It does not altogether meet the 
case if friends point to his writings in order to disprove egotism, 
lieartlessness, aristocratic indifference, and haughtiness. There 
are examples in the history of literary men of finely ex|ires9ed 
sentiments and noble principles laid down, whilst the conduct 
of the writers was in flagrant contradiction to their theories- 
It is conduct alime which weighs in these matters, and which 
proves or disproves accusations of this kiud, A modern English 
writer truly says, "Conduct is three-fourths of lile." and con- 
sciously or unconsciously the great bulk of mankind share this 
opinion. It is extremely natural that in thinking and speaking 
of Goethe, a very prince in the world of letters, what he wrote, 
and taught, and thought, should bo investigated, discussed, 
explained and enlarged upon, together with the circumatanecs 
and incidents of his life, to the exclusion of his practical and 
more commonplace activity as a servant of the state, and as a 
citizen of the little duchy, the name of which he has made 
illustrious for all times. It is in followiug his devotion to dr\' 
details of the public service, Ins incessant labour and efforts, 
during ten years of the prime of his manhood, for the develop- 
ment and just administration of the resources of the small 
principality whose chief minister he had become ; his solicitude, 
and sometime desjair, about the Duke's conduct as a prince 
and father of his people ; in short, when wo see him in action 
that we understand the mettle the man was made of, that we 
understand the truth of Jung Stilling's words: — "Goethe'a 
" heart, which few know, was as great as his intellect, which 
*' all knew." 

It 19 iodeed strange, with the current iuiprcsaioii of tlie stiff 
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" ilerr Geheimmt " of the later days in our minds, to liL-ar liow 
the simple people — -who knew him only as aervjiiit of tlie State 
mid caine into business eontuct with him— loved him. This 
ick Herder very forcibly when he first came to Weimar, and 
[ Herder himself like Wieland before him, so fell under the 
chiirm of his generous human personality that Schiller, in 
writing of Goethe, saya : " He is by many, besides Herder, 
" named with a species of devotion and is still more loved as a 
"man than admired as an author." Schiller, later on, in 
speaking of his own feelings respecting Goethe, writes : " It is 
" not the greatness of his intellect which binds me to liim. If 
"he were not as a man more admirable than any I have ever 
"known, I should only marvel at his genius from a distance. 
I *' But I can truly say that in the six years I have lived with 
"him, I have never for one moment been deceived in his 
"character. He has high truthfulness and integrity, and Is 
"thoroughly in earnest for the right and the good." 

When a young man, in spite of his literary occupation 
and artistic predilections, Goethe had given attention to 
the coudition of the people and to theories for the im- 
provement and amelioration of their condition. The book 
" Palrlotuche Phanlatitu," by Moser, a very eminent political 
* writer, and in some respects an advanced Liberal for those 
k tinfies, had occupied his attention. He e.xpressed his admiration 
tfor Mo?er of whom he said, that he starteil from practical 
Flifc, an<l that his talent again bore frnit for every day life 
I through his works. The very first conversation young Goethe 
l.ever had with Karl August turned on Moser's " Patrioliec/cn 
I Pliantagien." Goethe's remarks on the book and Ins evident 
r interest in the subjects treated, first gave Karl August the idea 
r that this young man might be the right person to lielp him in 
I the government of his country. We know that Karl August 
I found he had nirt been mistaken, and that only a little more 
rthan six months after his arrival in Weimar, Goethe was 
I absolutely at the head of affairs in the little Duchy as President 
I of the Chamber, Head of the Dejuirtments for War, the 
I^Finances and Mines. 
I The care of the financea natiirally made tum oonsidgt ^twi \tt 
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develop best the resources of the t-ountrv. The means of coin- 
muuicatioQ, roads, waterworks, and t)ie better ad mi lustration of 
tbe Crown lands occu|iied his att*.'ntion. He had the clearest | 
conviction that sonnd finance is the basis of all good Govern- 
ment, anil laid as ninth stress on order and eponomy in finance, 
as do trained statesmen uf to-day. M'hen we consider the ' 
wisdom of this young and inexperienced statesman, we nndcr- 
stjind Herder who wanted to have him admired more as a 
business man than as an author. He who said of himself, that, 
in the smallest village or on a desert isle, he would liavo been 
restlessly active, now was nobly eager to realise his ideals by 
practical activity. He was indeed conscious of his heavy 
lesponsibilitics, but at the 5ame time alsb conscious of possessing 
power, ability, and devotion for the task. He began with con- 
fidence. He wanttwl to see every thing with his own eyes ; he 
had no admiration for ofiieialisni and a great suspicion of all red 
taiic, Ilia idea was : not at the gi'een table through theories, 
but through living contact with the jieople can any real good be 
done. The nunes of llmenau which had not been worked for 
years were re-opened through Goethe's untiring efforts. In 
accordance with his principles, he was constantly there himself 
to look after things and stayed for days together. Not only 
was he delighted to be with the people, to share their homely 
ways, which were coiisouaut with his own simple tastes, but we 
find him in tbe confidence of intimacy expressing bis sympathy 
with the ])eopIe in the heartiest way. So he wrote fmm llmenau 
to Frau v. Stein : *' How strong my love has returned upon me 
" for these lower classes, which one calls the lower, but which 
"in God's eyes are assuredly the highest. Heie you meet 
"all the virtues combined — contcntedness, moderation, truth, 
"straightforwardness, joy "in the slightest good, hannlessness, 
" patience, constancy, . . . but I won't lose myself in 
" Panegjrics." 

One of the most important and also the most delicate and 
difficult duties, which he soon found his activity as miuister 
involved, was that of educating the Duke. In this direction 
his influence was not as successful as very likely in his first 
entluuiaam lie had hoped. Frequent notes of diacouragement 
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[ Bud disapjjointment are heard on* this point. lie writes : " The 

I '' delusion has quite forsaken me, which I once cherished, that 

r" the beautiful seeds which are maturing in my Hfe and that 

p'of my friends could be planted in this soil, and that heavenly 

f jewels could be inserted in the earthly crown of princes." It 

i especially the lavishness and recklessness of the Duke's 

apenses which wrings the most touching complaints from the 

'tieart of his minister. Goethe saw with his own eyes how the 

?op]e worked, how little they had for their labours, and he 

Kslso saw how the treasures coming through the people were 

■recklessly spent. He writes : " I run my eyes from the lowest 

nks of life, through all. up to the very highest, and I behold 

" the labourer wrestling with the soil, which gives the needful, 

" which might yield him a competence if with the sweat of his 

■** hrow he only worked for himself. You know when the 

" aphides have sucked from the rose twigs until they have 

" grown t^uitc fat and green, the ants come and suck the juice 

"again from their bodies, so it goes on and on, and we have 

" now got so far that at the top of the scale they consume 

" in one day more than can be produced in one at the other 

f * end." 

And on another occasion he wrote: "The world is narrow, 

J" and not every spot of earth bears every tree, mankind suffers, 

I* and one is ashamed to see oneself bo favoured above so many 

I ^ thousands. We hear constantly how jjoor the country is, and 

" that it is daily becoming poorer, but partly we think this is not 

"true, and partly dismiss it from onr minds when once we see 

" the truth with open eyes, see the irremedlableness, aud how 

" matters are bungled and botched." 

If we realise his position ; on the one hand his high ideal of 

the duties which the rulers owe to their subjects — his iutense 

and large-hearted sympathy with the hard and humble toilers 

. on the other, and at the same time his belief that to a certain 

I extent his ideals were capable of realisation, but prevented by 

(.the Duke's tastes and habits, which filled him with sorrow and 

lometimes indignation — we may indeed wonder tliat he carried on 

■for the space of ten whole years, in the early prime of his man- 

1, w[iaf. hp. Tii^W|Rlf eiillpd ^'* Dan|4jl'B ^^tW' 
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Of ilia zeal and singleness of aim at the helm of the Stale 
there are many contemporary utterances. Merck writes : " All ', 
" are content with him, because he serves many and injures no i 
"one. Who can withstand the disinterestedness of this 
"man?" and another time: "He is indeed ^Vhonnfte hommt ' 
" a la eour,' hut he suffers terribly in body and soul for the 
" burdens which for our good he has taken on himself. It 
" sometimes pains me to tlie heart to see how good a face he 
" puts on, while sorrow, like an inward worm, is silently gnawing 
" him." To Frau von Stein he himself writes : " I sometimes 
" fei-1 as if my knees must give way, so heavy is the cross which 
" 1 have to bear almost alone ; only on the other hand there Is 
" my light-heartedness and the conviction that faith and 
"patience will conquer all obstacles." And on another 
occasion " Misery becomes as prosaic and familiar to me as my 
"own hearth, but nevertheless I do not let go my idea, and 
" will wrestle with the unknown angel even should I halt upon 
" my thigh. No man knows what I do, and with how many 
" foes I fight to bring forth a little." 

That during this absorbing State activity his poetical works 
could not progress very quickly seems only natural. Even if 
be had time, he had not leisure of mind. He writes : 
" Iphigenie will not advance one step. It lies under a curse. 
" The King of Tauris must apeak as if no stocking weaver in 
" Apolda felt the pangs of hunger." 

We may lament over the poet wlio was subjugated thus to 
the statesman, and many think, perhaps rightly, that the work 
he might have done wonid have been more fruitful for good to 
his countrj- than the work he attempted, and which, according 
to his own words, brought forth so little fruit. Our hearts, 
however, cannot fail to be stirred with admiration, and our 
human sympathies must be dran'n out towards the man Goethe, 
who felt so keenly his inability to satisfy those elementary and 
natural wants common to all humanity. His literary work 
would only have been appreciated by the few, while his 
sympathetic exertions touched the hearts of the most humble 
and impressed the most lowly intelligence. 

It ia iotereflting to nota how his practical aod eaergetiii • 
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[ nature turned to things that coultl scarcely be said to come 
I within Lis department. Thus he was the cause of a tliorough 
I re-organisation of firemen. Fires were not only numerous but 
I were rendered terrible by the want of any systematic service t« 
IflubduQ them. Already in Frankfort he had rushed into a 
crowd and astonished the bewildered people by his rapid and 
peremptory disposition of their efforts into a system. In Ajiolda 
and Ett«rsburg he had lent aid till his eyebrows were singed and 
his feet were burnt. It is idle to speculate liow he would have 
developed in his activity as statesman, if he had not found 
I hiniHctf thwarted in his best efforts, and had been led to see 
I the absolute fniitlessness of his untiring endeavours for the 
I welfare of the duchy. In looking back we may bless the circum- 
I stances which led him to his true vacation, but his public 
I activity, which seems so short an episode in his long life, and 
) which some persons think so regrettable, will to many niiiuls 
I form one of the moat glorious pages in that long and illustrious 
I career. Througli the exceptional circumstances of Goethe's 
I life we are enabled at this time, from letters of his own and 
I from contemporary reliable evidence, not only to know of his 
Ipublic activity, but also to form an estimate of the motives and 
■ aims which actuated him in his public work. As it is by the 
■mainspring of our actions, and not by our success or non-success, 
Itiiat we can alono be rightly judged, Ooetbe'a activity as a 
Kstatesman gives us the best clue to him as a man, and ought 
jfor ever to shield him against the aspersions of coldness of hcarl 
■Bud selfishness so frequently cast at him. 

His Italian journey became the suitable occasion for resigning 
termancntly the burdensome offices and for no longer labouring 
ain at " the fiuc edifice," as he writes himself, " which might 
K" be raised anil enlarged and, alas I has no foundation." He 
retained, however, to the end the management of the Science and 
Art Department. The theatre which came under the latter 
head he gave up earlier, after Karl August had insisted upon 
bringing a performing jioodle on those sacred boards where 
^Wallemlein and Iph'ujmie had been performed. One of the 
lermancnt officials anil a aub-ordinate of Goethe's, who hud 
d 40 years nnder him, wrote after GoetW & dea.t.VL 8. ^m»\. 
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jiwount of the ways and habits of liis chief. We find many 
c h II rncteri sties which are not Buqirising to the student of 
Goi'the. He always practises! gi-eat reserve and secrecy in the 
tondiict of affairs, so as to avoid public gossip of official things, 
and to reserve for himself tlie possibility of changing or redress- 
ing mistakes. He was very slow in his work, which depended 
for its progress much upon how he felt. At an opi^rtune 
moment things might be despatched and decided with gi"eal 
alacrity, but that happy moment failing, he was veiy slow iu 
deciding. Having once arrived at a determination, no prayer, 
no representation, no complaint, or threat to appeal to a higlier 
court could shake him. In cases wliere higher appeals were 
resorted to, they offended him very much and he always defended 
himself with gi-eat energy. When a question of what he con- 
sidered right was involved he never could be turned ; in a. 
business instruction to his son he says : " Never despair if you 
" know the right, but always have faith in its ultimate reali.s- 
"ation," He was very persevering in withstanding prolonged 
tirgings. " I can hold out longer in listening." he used to say, 
" than they in asking." If he granted, he granted readily, and 
his denials were always given in a suave and polite form, only 
ocnisionally he found it necessary to assume tliat dignified 
demeanour which impressed and awed. 

Although keeping very closely to the established, he con- 
sciously or unconsciously, worked all his life long at its 
improvement by giving it a uew direction more adapted to life 
and common sense. A trait, several times emphasised in these 
reminiscences of his old sub-ordinatc, is the high integrity anil 
generosity in |>ecuniary matters, and his carefulness of finances 
wiien the public money was concerned. Hia position connected 
him with the University of Jena. He had oft«n to be there 
on business, but always defrayed the ex[)onso9 of his journeys 
and stay there. The clerical work of his de]tartment be had 
tloJie by his own secretaries, a thing whicli would be considered 
most unusual in the present day. 

There are some rather amusing instances of his autocracy as 
minister, which can scarcely surprise ua in a man who had grown 
up ia tbe IStU Century', where in Germany, Frederic tJie Grvut 
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had set a classical example of " enUghtened desjwtism ; " patri- 
archal Government seemed to the little German princes and 
their pe(}ple the divine order of things. In Jena there arose at 
one time the necessity of enlarging the premises of the 
University Library. An adjacent building was very handy, 
only a wall had to be knocked in to fomi easily, without cost, 
I the desired enlargement. The lawful owners of the adjaei-iit 
I building raised difficulties and the negotiations threatened to 
\ become lengthvj when the Herr Geheimrat, tnie to his i<lea that 
[ deeds are more valuable than words, had the walls demolished 
I quietly by some trusty workmen, the books moved into the 
' place, thus meeting the recalcitrant negotiators by a " fait 
" accompli," 
A much greater annoyance, also autocratically overcome, 
I awaited him, wlieu according to the new constitution, introduced 
I into Weimar after the ware of Liberation, the ministers had to 
I render account of their stewardship to the delegates of the 
I people. Goethe was required to lay a statement of the income 
I «nd expenditure of his department before the diet. He was 
1 furious and thought the demand nothing short of insolence. 
IVheii the necessity of it under the new condition of things was 
made plain t« him, he sent in his statement, abort and concise: 
"Income so liiuch. Expenditure so much. Balance so much, 
F " Goetlie." It was now the turn of the delegates to be furious 
tlind to feel insulted. Nothiug would move him to condescend 
D more details, as he and he alone understood the adminti^tration 
Jof his dep.artnio»t, and no one could judge better than he, liow 
lit could be managed efliciently and economically. Owing to 
ft\K timely intervention and womanly tact of the Duchess Ijuisc, 
^the deputies waived their coTistitutioual right, for which I am 
lAfraid Goethe had no appreciation, but rather contempt. Uen- 
I've meet not only the want of sympatliy, but also the complete 
plack of comprehension for the political aspirations of the time. 
I'he ideas of Humanity, I^iberty, Nationality, for which men 
Fought and died were to him abstractions; his coucret* and 
ffectionate nature was attnict«d to men, not to theories. He 
laid "there always have been only men ami there always will 
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liistory, to many great (niestions that affect humanity seems to 
iirise from the constitution of his mind. He hated phrases, 
uncertainties, penerahties, he liked thoroughly to understand 
tlie quantities he was dealing with. Every politician and 
sociologist knows how impossible it is to range politics and 
sociology amongst the exact sciences, and liow wide a door is 
left open to all dilettanti and quacks, to the ignorant and the 
self-seeking, and how phrases, catch words and hollow theories 
often flourish here, and work mischief. Goethe called matht.'- 
matics the first of all sciences, " in which all is certainty and 
"truth," and metuphyaica came in for a good deal of adverse 
criticism. 

It would entirely transgress the limits of a short paper if his 
attitude and sayings with regard to the French Revolution 
were to be touclied upon. Na]>oleon, the Wars of Liberation, 
the national aspirations of Germany, tlie demands of the people 
for a constitution, and Goethe's relation to all this might well 
form subject-matter for another iiaper. A very serious indict- 
ment could doubtlessly be drawn up, but whatever can he said 
against him on this score should be laid to the charge of his 
head, not of his heart. In reatUng the many utterances of 
Goethe of these times, so sad to his patriotic admirers, we never 
find indifference or hostility when his sympathies .ire directly 
appealed to by individuals. 80 he says after the hattle of Jena : 
" When I hear pe<)ple talk of what they have suffered per- 
" sonally I feel sympathy, but when they lament ' over the 
" whole ' that is said to be lost, I lose patience for no one ever 
" saw Germany a whole." One outburst after Jena ia truly 
refreshing : " What do they want, these French t Are they 
" human beings ? What has the Duke done that is not praise- 
" worthy or honourable ? Since wlien is it & crime to be 
"faithful to companions in arms who have had reverses? I 
"shall go with my Duke when they send him away, and 
" children will jjoint at me and say, that is old Goethe who did 
" not want to part from his master." 

When quiet was restored and Germany had settled to a 
period of n-action, and uo loud enthusiasm and patriotic aspi- 
rstiDtu vnsn heard may more, Goethe in the solitude of hiaj 
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tng years pondered over all these tilings, and we find him 
in his lat«r writings recording the convictions, only more fully 
and radically, which we found he formed diiriiig his activity as 
Minister of State. Among these were : Condemnation of all 
privileges which filch from the toilers on the soil the fruits of 
their labour; advocacy of the abolishing of all feudal institu- 
tions, and the gradual development of ordered freedom and 
equal rights; of the lightening of the burdens borne by the 
working classacs. We find in the second part of Wilhdin Meitler 
the sketch of a Socialistic Utopia before which that of Bellamy 
almost may be said to pale. In this ideal community there are 
no (iiffereiices of rank, the only rights and title of nobility 
attainable are through work. The land is under the adminis- 
tratiou of a body of persons i-esponsible to the community. A 
centra! authority is instituted for the purpose of helping and 
advising the workers, so that every body's energy and taleute 
may have the freest and fullest play. Government is restricted 
to the guardianship of law and order ; to taking charge of per- 
sona injurious to the commonwealth, and to teaching them better 
ways. Courts of justice are not stationary, but judges proceed 
from place to place, and they decide only the moat serious cases ; 
legal restrictions are as few aa possible. There is no capital 
I city; no standing army, only civic guards. Private property 
i not abolished in this Utopia, but is considered to incite its 
possessor to liberality and unselfishness. Goethe ssya : " Alan 
"ought to keep firm hold of every kind of possession, only by 
" possessing can he become a centre for benefiting the com- 
" muuity. He must be an egotist in order not to become one ; 
" he must hold together in order to be able to give away. Wliat 
'* is the good of bestowing all your mouey on the needy '! It ia 
*' by far more praiseworthy to feel yourself as the trustee of 
I *' your wealth. This is the true sense of the words : ' Property 
" and common wealth.' " — (JieniU und GemmnguL) 

There ia doubtless some truth in the saying of one writer 
I that (iocthe was, of all Germans of his time, the most truly 
I democratic. In fact, if he lived to-day he would very likely be 
\ counted among the Social democrats, and some of his writings 
Lmi^fbt attract the disapproval of the Public Prosecutor, u 
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tending to incite to the overthrow of present social inHtitutione. 
But there is one difference, and a very notable one, between the 
Socialist Goethe and the prominent Social democratic leaders of 
the Germany of to-day, and tliat is : in the emphasis which 
Goethe lays on the cultivating of the moral, intellectual, and 
fDsthetic side of man, in;itead of exclusively on the material and 
economic one. 

la reading not merely what he himself wrote in this last 
period, but also the record of his utterance to others, we are 
driven to the conclusion that the hostility he showed, in those 
years of public agitation, to the political and national aspirntiona, 
and which it is so painful to recall, was only partly based on 
real opposition to the things themselves. It arose rather from 
his dislike to the manner and method in which they were 
advocated, from his own peculiar position, and liis past experiences 
as Minister of State. A young and ardent politician, Luden, 
to whom Goethe had shown himself kind and sympathetic, was 
going to edit a journal advocating the popular cause after the 
passing of the constitution in Weimar. He came to Goethe 
with the intention of asking for a contribution from his pen, or 
at any rate for his approval and countenance. The conversation 
wliich lie had prior to expressing his wish made Lnden relinquish 
altogether the idea of making the re()uest. Before leaving, 
however, he told Goethe what he had intended. Goethe 
thanked him for saving him the ungracious act of a refusal, and 
aaid : " Von will have against yon the nobles and all the great 
" of the world, for you are going to advocate the rights of the 
" cottages against the palaces t^'ie cause of the weak against the 
'' arm of the strong. It is very difficult to deal with the great 
" cues of the world, for against their weapons you are powerless, 
•* Yon roust not believe tiiat I have been indifferent to the great 
" popidar ideas of liberty, nationality, fatherland. These are 
" innate and a part of our being ; nobody can divest himself of 
" them. I also feel warmly for Germany. I have often cx- 
" perienced hitter grief in thinking of the German people, so 
" estimable individually, so miserable as a whole. A comparison 
" of the Germans with other nations excites such painful feelings 
" that I have tried to rise above them. In science and art I 
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' liave found the wings to carry me upwanis, but I keep a firm 
* hold of my faith in Germany's future. The Germans have 
" yet a great destiny to fulfil, but the time no man can appoint 
" or bring about, In tlie meantime, it remains to us individually, 
" to each according to his gifts, his tastes, and his position to 
" increase and strengthen the culture of the people to spread 
" on all sides so as to permeate the whole, affecting the low 
" and the high, especially the high, so that the spirit may not 
" suffer but remain bright and serene, that the heart may 
" not despond and fail but remain strong and capable of every 
" great deed when the day of glory dawns." 

We Germans, at the end of th» century, may say without 
presumption that the day of glniy, foretold by our gi*eat seer, 
hail dawned, and he had no small share iu bringing it about. 
But surely it has only daimed. He must have read his 
Goethe very imperfectly who considers the outward political 
union of Germany the fulfilment of that great destiny which 
Goethe claimed to be in store for lier. lie would not consider 
I the turning of the laud into one vast cump and the drilling, not 
only of the body, but of the mind of every man, into a mechanical 
uniformity, where the expression of every inde[)endcnt opinion 
is stifled, as being the realization of that culture for which he 
[ worked all his life " ohne f/ast und vhiie Jiast." 

It is only when we shall have underatooil, together with other 

i nations, that national greatness does not consist in insane rivalry 

I as to who is the foremost in the arts of destruction — when a 

narrow Chauvinism will have given way to a frank, gcnei-ou:^, 

mutual recognition of the peculiar gifts and advantages of each 

L nation by the others — when all artificial restrictions to the free 

interchange of ideas or of the bounties of nature will have been 

\ abotislied — when the claims of the weak and oppressed will fiml 

I an ear as readily as those of the great and the strong, that we 

k shall have justified tlie faith which GiK-the had in his nation, 

Land that we shall have shown ourselves worthy of the great 

I poet, the wise statesman, the true philanthropist who could not 

E hate, and who had a clear apprehension of the truth, that the 

I tiniversal brotherhood of man is not a phrase but may become 
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MY GODDESS. 
Whitli of the laimortiila 
Shall clftim the highest prize ? 
I contend with no one. 
But I will give it 
To the ever clianging, 

Strangest daughter of Jove; 
To hia favourite child. 
Pair Phantasy. 

For he allows her 
All those caprices 
Which he himself only 
Is wont to enjoy ; 
And he regards 
With paternal pleasure 
His darling's antica. 

Whether, rose-crowned. 
With wand of lilies. 
She trip it o'er flowery meads, 
Beigjiing o'er birds of s 
And nipping iiglit dew 
Kroui buds and blossoms 
With honey lips ; 

Or, whether she rave, 

With streaming hair, 

And glootny-eyed. 

On the wings of the wind. 

O'er mountain summits; 

Appearing to mortals 

Bainbow'hued, 



* Il«ad at lite General Meeting or the Oo«tke Society, c 
\l the Ituonu of the Royal Sucieiy ot Brilisli Aitista. 



MY GODDESS. 

Kow like morn and evenint't 
Anon like trembling uoonbeams. 
But ever varying : 

Let us sing praises 
All to the Falher, 
Our great ancient Fallier, 
To Him, who has given 
'J'his fair and unfading 
Companion as wife. 

For to U8 only 
Hath be esjioused her 
In bonds celestial, 
And hath enjoined her, 
As faithful cimsort, 
Ke'er to take flight 
In joy or in sorrow. 

For all tlie othw 

(irovelling races 

Of our fruitful mother. 

The teeming Earth, 

Grope on darkly 

In the blind enjoyment 

or the present moment. 

And the troubled burden 

Of their narrow life. 

Bent low by the yoke 

of Necessity, 

But to us grants He 
His brightest daughter, 
His dearest spoiled child; 
Itejoioe, ob, Manlund 1 

Meet her lovingly, 
E'en as a Beloved ; 
Bender her houour 
Da 
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And, look you, take heed 
That old grandmother Wisdom 
Do not offend 
My shy sensitive child ! 

But I know, too, her elder, 

Sedater sister, 

My quiet companion and friend : 

Oh, may she only 

With my life leave me, 

The noble Encourager, 

Comforter : Hope I 



SONG OF TlIE I'AfiC^. 
(Fbou GoETHE'a Iphigenie.) 



" Let mortals fear humbiy 
The Gods tip on liigli ! 
Tliey hold their dread power 
In hands sempiternal, 
And ever they use it 
Aa pleases to them. 

" Let him fear them doubly 
Wbora e'er they exalted ! 
On clouds and on quicksands 
Stand tables and benehee 
Prepared, all of gold. 

" If strife e'er arises. 
The guests are hurled liendlong. 
Heviled and dishonoured, 
To abysses noetiirnal. 
And there awaJt vuinly. 
In darkness fast-fettered, 
A righteous fair sentence. 

" But they remnin ever 
At banquets eternal. 
At spread golden tables. 
They stride (he abysses 
From mountain to mountain ; — 
From bottomless chaams 
The hot breath of Titans, 
Deep smothered and stifled. 
Steams into their nostrils, 
like sweet-smelling incense, 
A pleasant light vapour I 
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" The gods will turn often 
Their joy-bringing glances 
From whole generations ; 
Nor care to remember 
The ancestor's features, 
Once loved, and still pleading 
In eloquent silence. 
In those of his grandson/' 

Thus sang the dread Sisters : — 
In banishment gloomy 
And cavern nocturnal 
The Exile doth hear them, 
And listeth their singing; 
He thinks of bis children 
And shakes his hoar head. 



GOETHE'S ROMAN ELEGIES. 

TRANSLATED BY SIB THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
I. 
' Speak to me, oh ye stones ! grow vocal, ye palaces !oFty ! 

Grant but a word, ye streeta ! Genius, art not aroused ? 
Tes, all thy sacred walls encircle, oh Rorae, the eternal, 

Breathes of a soul ; but to me all is so silent as yet. 
"Who will whisper lo me, what ca^^ement will open to show me 

Some day the being whose smile cheers, while it sets me on fire 7 
Gleams none yet have 1 of the road, where ever and ever. 

Going to her and from htir, time beyond price will be spent. 
Churt-hes and palaces still, pilasters and ruins I pore on, 

Turning my journeying thus sagely to richest account. 
This, though, soon will be over, and then will be only one temple. 

Amor's own temple, to lure me his true volary in, 
Thou art a world, oh Rome; but, certes, the world without love would 

Not be tlie world, and even Rome's self would not be Borne. 

ir. 

Honour whomso you will ; now I am at length independent ! 

Tou fair ladies, you fine gentlamen of the beau moutU, 

Ask after uncles and cousins, musty old aunts and relations. 

Then let wearisome cards follow this twaddlesome talk ! 

\ Farewell also, you others, in circles both lordly and little, 

Who well-nigh to despair oft-time have driven poor me. 

Iterate every opinion, political, aimless, that madly 

All over Europe pursues wanderers, go where they will. 
So did the song of " Malbrook " pursue the travelling Briton 
To Livomo from Faria, then from Livomo to Rome, 
r Thence to Naples ; and if by ship he crossed over to Smyrna, 

"Malbrook" encountered him there — "Malbrook," soug of the 
port. 

And until now just so was I doomed, wherever I wandered. 
People to hear crying out, railing at kinos and their ways. 
i Not very readily now will you track rae in the retreat that 

Amor has lent me, the prince ; royal protector is he. 
I Here with his wings he o'ershadows and shields me ; my darling, she 
dreads not— 
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aan she to the core— wralh of the furious Gaul, 
cares she to enquire for gossip or news, but intently 



Looks to the wants of the nnaa she has bound to hersi-lf m 
All her delight ia iu biin, the frank, the vigorous stranger. 

Who of mountains and snow tells her, and houses of wood ; 
She of the ardours partaken wbich she in bis hosom has kindled, 

Joys that he stints not bis gold, like the close hunxes of Rome. 
Now is lier table better appointed, fine dresses she lacks not, 

Lacks not a carriage when she would to the opera go. 
Mother and daughter rejoice in tlieir guest from the north, and 
Bome's daughter 

Is both body and soul by the barbarian ruled. 



III. 

Blush not, ray love, at the thought, thou yielded'at so soon to my 
passion. 

Trust me, I think it no shame, think it no vileness In thee ! 
Shafts from the quiver of Amor have manifold consequence. Some 
scratch. 

And the heart sickens for years with the insidious bane. 
Others drawn home to the head, full-plumed, and cruelly pointed, 

Pierce to the marrow, and stmight kindle the hlood into flame. 
In the heroicftl age, when goddess and god were the lovers, 

Scarce did they look, but they longed, longing they rushed to enjoy, 
Think'st thou Love's goddess hung back when deep in the forests of 
Ida 

She, with a thrill of delipht, first her Anchises beheld ? 
Coyly had Luna delayed to fondle the beautiful sleeper, 

Soon had Aurora iu spile wakened the boy from his dream. 
In (be thronged festival Hero's eves met Tjeander's, and, straightway 

Burning with passion, he plunged into the ocenn by night. 
Bhea Silvia, the royal maid, going down to the Tiber, 

Bearing her pitcher, is there ravished and won by the god. 
Thus unlo Mara were begotten sons ; thereafter the she-wolf 

Suckles the twin boys, and Home Mistress is styled of the World. 



"We true lovers are pious, revere every power demonic, 
Qoda and goddessei alt fain would we have on our side. 
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And in this we resemble you, ye conquering Eomans I 

Te to the gods of all lands offer a place in your homes, 
Be they swarthy and stern, by Ef^yptian block'd from old basalt, 

Or from thn marble by Greek chinel'd, alluring and white, 
Tet the immortals it irk« not, if we to one of their number 

Offer with special acclaim incense of cnstHest kind. 
Teg, we acknowledge you all, but natheless our prayera, our daily 

Service to one we adore ia in particular vow'd. 
Smilingly. Bealoualy, glad, we celebrate fe.itivala secret, 

And the initiate all silence fitly beseems. 
Sooner by deedi of foul shame should we ouraelres on our goingi 

Draw the Erinnyes down, sooner we'd dare to endure 
Zeiis's unmerciful judgment, the wheel or the stone ever rolling. 

Than from a service so sweet our devotion withdraw. 
Ofpohtuxttt is that goddess's name : learn to know her ! 

Oft#n to you she appears, ever in different guise, 
Daughter of Proteus she might he, of Thetis begotten, whose cunnin 

By its manifold shifts heroes a-many beguiled. 
So beguiles now their child the inexperienced, the bashful, 

Drowsy-head dullards she mocka. swiftly the wakeful eludes. 
Gladly to him that is bold and ready herself she surrenders, 

Yielding he find'! her and kind, sportive and tender withal. 
Once she appeared to me also, a nut-brown maiden, with tresses 

Darkly in masses profuse clustering over her brows. 
Bound her small delicate throat short wavy ringlets were coiling, 

Bound by no ribbon her hair crisp from its parting upcurl'd. 
ler did I not mistake ; as past me ahe hurried I seized her. 

And ray caress and roy kiss swiftly she gave me again, 
[ Oh, bow enraptured I was ! But hush, that time ia gone by now, 

And I am wholly enmeshed, Roman love-tressea, by you. 



I Joy ! how on classical soil I feel the poetic afflatus. 

Clearer and sweeter to me speaketh the long-ago world. 

t Here the wisdom I con, turn over the works of the ancients. 
With never- wearying hand, daily with deeper delight. 

L Hight-long, however, for me finils Amor quite other employment; 
But what in learning I lose, twofold in rapture 1 gain. 

t Do I not learn ? Oh yes, as I scan the beautiful bosom's 

I Cnrrea, oa I lead my band down o'er the ivory Vvmbs^ 
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Duwhb on me then u-hat murble can do ; I think, I compare, I 

See with an eye tbnt feels, (eel with a hanil that sees. 
So, some lioure of the day though she tliat I love from me steals, sham 

Gives to me hours of the Digiit, raakea me the richest amends. 
Xot all in kisses 'tiH spent, nith rational talk it is seasoned ; 

When into slumber she sinks, there much musing I lie. 
Oft afi I lay in her circling arms my verse has been moulded, 

And the heiameters' beat lightly have J on her back 
Counted with fingering hand ; the breathes in daintiest slumber, 

And a glow from her breath warins my very heart's core. 
Amor the while trims the lamp, atid thinks of the far-away time vthen 

Similar services he tor his Triumvirs performed. 

TI. 

" Canst tbou, unkind as thou art, with words so bitter distress me ? 

Men when they love among you, have they such merciless 
tongues ? 
When folks call me ill names, perforce I must bear it ; and am 1 

Not some little to blame ? Still, ah ! only with thee ! 
These very garments I wear are proof to my envious neighbour. 

That the widow no more weeps for the husband she lost. 
Hast thou not heedlessly ott-time come to me in the moonlight. 

Grey, in a dark frock coat, hair cut closely behind ? 
Uast thou not even in jest as a priest come many times masking? 

Then 'twas a prelate that came ! Good I That prelate art thou. 
In this priest-ridden Eome, believe me or not, yet I swear it. 

Never has prelato or priest in my embraces rejoiced. 
Ah ! I was poor, I was young, and well the profligates knew me. 

Falconieri has leer'd many times fuU in my face ; 
And a pimp of Albani's with billets importunate wou'd me, 

Now to Ostia, now to the i'uur i'ountains to come. 
But the one who came not was the girl. In my heart so I ever 

Held red stockings in hale, violet stockings as well. 
For, said father,' You girls in the end are deceived and thrown overl' 

Though my mother, no doubt, took a more lenient view. 
Well 1 So am I, too, deceived in the end and thrown over. Your 

Merely a sham, a pretext : leave me, that's what you mean. 
Go! Ofwomen you men are not worthy ! Ourcbildreo. we bear Ihem 
Under our faeuta, even so bear we our constancy too. 
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But you men, you for all your strength and the fire of your poHsiou, 
1 while caressing us close work off the love that jou feigu ! '' 
I Thus spoke my darling, caught up the child from his chair, and with 
kisses 
Pressed him tight to her heart, t«ara welling up in her eyes. 
f And how I sat there ashamed, that the tattle of mischievous gossips 

r hud power to besmirch this dear creature to me, 
I Dully the tire for the moment burns and smoulders, if water, 

Suddenly over it dush'd, iiiuiHe and sti&e the glow ; 
I £ut full quickly it clears, throws off the smothering vapours, 
I'resher and brighter anew shoots up iii luiuiuous flame. 



VU. 
i)h '. how lightsome I feel in Borne, as the drear time I think on, 
Back in the north, when the days over mo hung like a pall ! 
LOloomy the sky, on my brain it pressed like lead, and the world lay 
Dark without colour or form round souls weary and sad; 
And I, groping to find for my unsatisfied spirit 

Some way out of the gloom, into mut« reverie sank. 
Now my forehead around, in the sheen of an ether pellucid, 
I'buebus, God Phcebus, evokes colours and figures divine : 
L Geiumed with stars is the night, it rings with mirth and with music. 

Brighter to me is the. moon, ay, than the northern day. 
JUnto me mortal what rapture ! Dream I ? Oh Jupiter Father, 
Does thy ambrosial house welcome me in as a gueat '1 

■ Kneeling, 1 stretch out my bauds to thy knees in devout supplication. 

Crying, take me, oh, take, Jupiter Xeniua, home ! 
pHow I found my way liithor, tell can I not ; it was ]Iebe 

Stayed the wanderer's steps, brought him here to thy halls. 
IWas ihy behest that she should bring thee a hero up hither? 

ftlade the fair child a mistake ? Pardon ! Iiet mine be the gain ! 

■ She, too, thy daughler, Fortuna ! (ihe, as beaeemetli a maiden, 

Scatters the costliest gifts, swayed by the veriest whim. 
Art thou the god that gives welcome ? From thy Olympus, llieti, 
thrust not 

Back to his native earth him that bath bitlierward strayed ! 
" Poet, where wouldest mount to ? " Pardon ! A second Olympus 

Is the Capitoliuo Mount, lowering skyward lo thee. 

Here. Jove, let me remain, let llermes later on lead me, 

Passicig by Cestius' tomb, gently to Orcus adown ! 

F -l 
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Till. 

When, Gwet^theart, as b child yuu tell me, men saw no beauty 
In you, yea, that you w ei« held hv your Diother in scorn. 

lill, growing older, yoii quietly blosgom'd and bloom "d, I believe you; 
Fain do I picture you, sweet, as an exceplionni child. 

Poor bolh in colour and form the blossom may be of the grape vine, 
Yet does the berry, grown ripe, gladden both mortals and gods. 

IX. 
Autumn-like clearly the flame of the co.ty rustical hearth burna. 

Cracltles and flashes, how brisk ! hissing up from the birch-scrub. 
Mope than ever this evening it glads me, for long ere the faggots 

Into cinders are tharr'd, under the asbee are qiiench'd, 
Cometh my own dear girl. Then high flame birch-scrub and billet. 

And the night all aglow turns to bright festal for us. 
Stirring betimes in the morning she leaves love's coueh, and ndroilly 

Out of the ashes awakes flames bright as ever once more. 
For to her love-luring wiles the power god Amor has added, 

Joy to rekindle, that scarce down into ashes baa sunk. 

X. 
Alexander and Cwsar, Heinricb and Friedrich, the great ores, 

Gladiy of all their renown half would make over to me, 
Could I for only one night this couch to tliem singly surrender. 

But, poor souls, in the gripe tightly of Orcus they're held. 
Thou that art living rejoice in that love-warra'd nest, then, ere ever 

Lethe thy flying feet swamp with its dolorous stream. 

XI. 
Some few leaves, oh ye graces, the poet lays on your stainless 

Altar, and by their side buds of the delicate rose ; 
And in his heart be is glad. The artist delights in his workshop. 

If, as around him he looks, like a Pantheon it seems. 
Jupiter droops bis god-like forehead, and Juno lifts hers up ; 

Pbiebus steps proudly out. shaking bis clustering locks. 
Down looks Minerva austerely, and Hermes, the lightsome and airy. 

Flashes a side-long glance, roguish yet tender as well. 
But towards Bacchus the winsome, the dreamer, Cytliera upraises 

Eyes of delicious desire, even in the marble that swim. 
Him she were fain to enfold in her arms, and she seems to be asking, 
j^relo^us Bon^^ ^id^ ugJiQ. B) 
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Hear'at (hou, inj- love, thy blithe shouts that from the Flamintan way 



B^'apers, 'lis they, on the road back to their far-away homes. 
All Ihe work of the harvest have ihey for the Roman complrfed. 

Who for Ceres the wreath suometh himself to entwine. 
Festivals now- there are none to the bountiful goddess devoted, 
Who, 'stead of aeoms, gave golden ear'd wheat for our food. 
Cheerily then let us keep the festival here and in quiet! 
ivera twain in themselvea are a worshipping throng. 
I Hast thou at any time heard of that solemnity inyBtic, 

Whieh from Jileusis betimea tollowed the con4ueror here? 
iGreekfl were its founders, and none but Greeks were evermoiw 
shouting, 
Even Uoiiie s walls within, " Come to the hallowing night ! " 
Far oil' retired the prol'aue ; all a-tremble the neophyte waited, 

In hia garment of while, symbol of purity, robed; 
Then through circling groups was lie led of figures phautasmai, 
"ondrous and weird ; be felt like one bemazed in a dream ; 
I Serpents erawl'd all around, and maidens went by in pDocession, 

mring coffers n ith ears wreathed of the golden grain ; 
' Droning low chants the priests wore an air of profound meditn- 

Impatient and sorely dismay'd waited the learner for light ! 
Not till after manifold trials and teats was there shown him 

What in the figures was veil'd he in the fane had beheld. 
What was the mybtery, what, but that Demeter, the Mighty, 

Onre on a hero hod smiled, and to his level come down. 
When to lasion, the lusty king of Ihe Cretans 

AW her frame's hidden sweet« up the immortal one gave? 
I Blest beyond measure was Crete : the nuptial couch of the goddes* 

BweL'd up with sheaves, and seed-corn thick on the furrows was 
shed. 
But the whole world beaide was famish'd, for love-stricken Cerea, 

Lost in its raptures, forgot her vocation benign. 
V^heu tlie initiate leam'd the tale, he was struck with amur.ement ; 

Signals hia aweetheart^that signal dost thou understand? 
Yonder nook by the bushy myrtle o'ershaded is holy ; 

What blesses us brings no peril or jiuiti to maukiud. 
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XIII. 



Trickv is Amor and sly ; who trusts liira is pure to be cheated. \ 

Jle the liypocrite sought. " Trust to me only this once ; 
r>iirly with thee will I deal, Ihy life and its outcome poetic. 

Gratefully this do I own, hare lo my worship lieen vow'd. 
Mark 1 even hither to Eome have I follow'd tliy atepa, for I fain 
TTould 

Do in the foreigner's land aomelhing to give thee delight, 
Travellers all make moan, they get very rile entertainment ; 

But whom Amor commends, royally treated are they. 
Thou with amazement the ruins of antique buildings regardest, 

And in contemplative mood roameat this time-li alio wed ground. 
Deeper still is thine awe for what the great sculptors have left ua : 

Sculptors unique, whom I, while they were working, was near. 
These so heaiitiful forms myself I moulded — no boast this ! — 

ThoTi thyself shalt confess what 1 have spoken is true, 
]Vow thou serv'st me more languidly, where are the figures of beauty. 

Where fled the exquisite hues, lit up thy visions of yore ? 
Wouldst re-eesay, friend, the sculptor's art ? The school of the 
Greeks is 

Open still as of old ; years have not closed up the door. 
I, the instructor, am evermore young, and the young I love denrly ; 

Thee, sagfwjld, I love not. Mother, thou fcnow'at what I mean. 
When those happy ones lived, the unlique wag new. as this time i'j. 

Live thou happy, and so make that old time live in thee. 
Something to love — where mayest thou get it? To thee I must give it. 

And that loftier style love, and love only, can teach." 
Thus spake the Sophist, and who may gainsay him? Unhappily I am 

Prone to follow where'er that ovemiler commands. 
fheat that he U, he is true to his promise; gives something to sing of. 

Ah I bnt he robs me of time, vigour, and rea.son as well. 
Looks, interlacing of hands, and Icisses and words of endearment. 

Phrases that thrill to the heart, are by two lovers exchanged. 
Whlipers was eloquent, broken sighs bscomo utterance charming, 

Grammar who recks when a hymn so dithyrambio resounds ? 
True, oh Aurora, of old, as a friend to my muses I knew thee ! 

Amor the wanton, has he thee, too, Aurora, lieguiled? 
Hi« confederate now tbou seemest, and me at his altar 

Wak'st for a festival day morning by morning anew. 
'I'reases I find overflowing my bosom ; the dear little head there 
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*sts, indenting the arm, round tlie fair throat Ibat ia twined. 
V Ah, what a joyous awaking, ye houra of repose, have ye tended, 

Mindinj; me well of the bliss, cradled ua softly to sleep ! 
|2fuw- in her slumber she stirs, and turning away, in tlie pUlow 

iiries lier head, yet her hand looked into mine she leftvtss. 
I StUl are we knit by a heartfelt love, by a genuine longing, 

Sensuoiii passions alone for alteration would yearn. 
I One slight squeeKe of the band, and her heavenly eyes 1 behold them 

Open again ! Oh no I Break not in thus on my dream, 
fveep still closed I Tou intosicate, drive me distracted, you rob me 

All too soon of the still joy that in ganing I feel. 
I How superb the contours ! The limbs liow gloriously moulded 1 

Slept .Ariadne so fair? Theseus, and yet thou couldst fly? 
[ One kiss, but one on these lips ! Fly, Theseus, fly, if thou'rt able ! 

Look in her eyes, she awakes ! Now thou art here evermore. 



XiV. 

I *• Boy, set light to the lamp 1 " "It is still broad day ! 'Twould be 
burning 
Oil and wick, sir, in vain. Why should the shutters be closed? 
I Ihough by the houses 'tis hid, the sun is stiU over the mountains. 
Not for a good half-hour will the vespers be rung," 
*' Go, you young rascal, obey ! The girl of my heart, she is coming ! 
Lamp, console me the while, herald, dear herald of night ! " 

XV. 
(Ciesar I ne'er would have followed, not I, to far away Britain ; 

Into the tavern with ease Florus had lured me away ! 
[Tor the niista of the dreary north I hate more intensely 

Than that assiduous folk, fle«s and gnats of the south ; 
^And from to-day forth to me you're dearer than ever, ye wineshops, 
Ostevie that well by the Romans are called ; 

II flho«''d me to-day my love by her unde attended, 
Whom she so often, dear cbiM, for my enjoyment baguiles. 

ur tablo stood, some jovial Germans around it; 

Over against me a place close by her molher she chose. 

Xlien she kept shifting her seaC, and did it so skilfully, that I 

Saw of her profile the half, saw all her beautiful throat. 

jouder she spoke, than here Bonie's girls are wont to, she pledged 

round. 
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Taming, stic gave me a. look, miHsed her glass as nhe poured : 
Orer the table the wine spread, and she with her delicate finger 

Circlea drew in the wet over the hare wooden board. 
So my name with her own she entwined ; I followed the finger 

"Watching each movement, and she noted me closely the while. 
Swiftly she drew " five " at last in the numeral sign of the Somans, 

And before it a strobe. Quickly, as soon as I saw it. 
Circles through circles she wouud, to extinguish the letters and 

But that delectable "four," stamped on my vision remained. 
Then I coiitmued to sit, biting my lips — they were burning — 

Half from amusement and joy, half from impatient desire. 
Sltll BO long till the night ! Tbese four hours slill to be waiting ! 

Sun, thou art high in the heaven, and on thy Home lookest down. 
Greater nought hast thou set'U, nought wilt thou see that is greater. 

As by Horace, thy priest, was in tine frenzy proclaimed. 
Ah, but hinder me not to-day, and earlier turn thy 

Iiookg from the blls that are seven, and with a ready good will. 
Cut tor a hard's sake short ihe hours of a glory transceudant. 

Whereon the j>aiiiter"s eye resta with a rapturous joy ; 
Ixiok all aglow, but look swiftly on yonder lofty facades, on 

Domes and columns, and last, look where the obelisks tower ! 
Hurry then down to the aea, more soon to behold on the morrow 

What has for ceuturies given thee an enjoyment divitie ; 
Stretches ol'slow-growing banks, all swampy with reeds and with rushes, 

Upland slopes ovet^rown darkly with thickets and trees. 
Few huls appeared there at tirsc, then all at once thou heheld'st them 

Swarming with throngs of a bold prosperous freebooting race. 
Up to this spot they transported all sorts of things from all peoples, 

Scaree was the rest of the globe worthy to fix thy regard. 
Saw'st thou a world rise here, then saw'st thou a world here iti ruins, 

Then from the ruins a world grejiter rise up anew. 
That this world for a while 1 may gaze on hy thee illumined, 

May by the Pare® my thread sagely and slowly be spun ! 
But now speed on the hour to me so sweetly betokentd ! 

Bliss : do 1 hear her now? No I But the third hour I hear. 
Thus, you dear Muses, agiun have you the interval weary 

For me beguiled, that kept me from my darling apart. 
Farewell ! Away now 1 hasten, and fear not that i. shall offend you. 

Proud though you be, yet jou give ever to Amor the place. 
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" Wliorefore, my darling, fo-dsy didst tbou not come to the vineyard ? 

True to my promise up there lonesome I waited for thee." 
" Dear, 1 went up i but as luck would have it, there was your uncle 

Busily bustling about to and fro 'moiig the vines. 
Stealthily out I hurried." — " Oh, what delusion possessed you ? 

'Twaa but a scarecrow, no more, drove you awoy. He atid I 
Ptktch'd up tho figure between us with reeds and old clothes I How X 
help'd him, 

Taking such trouble to bring sorrow and loss on myself ! 
Kow is the old man's wihh accomplished ; to-day he has scared the 

Knavish bird that makes free both with his garden ajid niece." 

xvu. 

Sounds there are many annoy me, but most especially hateful 

Is a dog's barking ; my ear with the vile yelping it splits. 
One dog only I bear very often, and like we!i to hear its 

Loud deep baling — the dog that my next neighbour has trained. 
For he barked at my girl once, when she was secretly stealing 

Into my place, and well-nigh our little secret betrayed. 
Tfow, when I hear hiui bark, I always think " she is coming ; " 

Or I think of the time, she that I waited for came. 

XVIU. 

One thing there is of all others that galls me, another to mo is 

Quite detestable, makes every nerve in me thrill. 
Only to think of. To you, ray friends, will I franklv avow it; 

Lonely to lie of a night gulls me intensely ; but 'tis 
"Wholly detestable, on loves path to have serpents to scare you, 

Poison, too, lurking beneath roses of nipturous joy. 
When in tho esquisite movement of bliss into ecatacy passing 

Care to your drooping head whispering terror draws nigh. 
Therefore it is, that Faustina makes me so happy ; her couch she 

Shares with me gladly, and keeps troth to me that am true. 
There is for young blood a charm in obstruction ; leisurely, and at 

Ease I love to enjoy blessings undashed with alarm. 
Oh, the bliss that it is ! No fear to hamper our kisseB, 

Life and breath, bliss iinwrajit, suck we both in and infuse. 
lo we drink in enjoyment through the long nights, and with bosom 

Close presoed to bosom the winds list to, and plash of the rain. 
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And so comes iip the dawn : the houra, ihev bring with them flow 
Fresht}' abloom, atid for us fe^tal-likn garland the day. 

Yield, oh Quiritbs, to me thia joy, ami to all may the GoJ grant 
What of all earthly delights is both the first and the hist ! 



XIX. 

Hard 'tis for us to maintain a good reputation, for Fama 

Still is with Amor, I know, my overrider, at strife. 
Know yon, how it fell out, that they so hate one another ? 

'Tig an old story, and I fairly that story can tell. 
Potent the Goddess waa ever, but socially very unwelcome j 

For a masterful tone is her especial delight. 
Thus was she from of old at all the Olympian banquets. 

She of the braijen voice, hated by great and by small. 
So on a time she haughtily vaunted herself, she had onqiiered 

Jupiter's glorious son, made him entirely her slave, 
" Sire of the Gods, very soon," she exclaimed, with an accent trium- 
phant, 

" 1 will my Hercules bring, born, a new creature to thee : 
" Hercules is he no more, who to theo was bnru bv Alcmena ; 

" His veneration for me makes him a god upon earth. 
" When to Olympus he looks, think'st thou his eye to thy mighty 

" Knees are directed? Not so ; only to me in the air 
" That rare paragon looks ; to win my grace, for that only 

" Treads he flo lightly the path, never was trodden before. 
" But where he goeth I meet him, extol him by anticipation, 

" Singing the praise of his name e'en ere his feat is begun. 
" Only wed him to me. the Amazon's victor will surely 

" Also be mine, and him gladly I name for my spouse." 
All was silence ; none cared to prov'oke the proud braggart to anger. 

For she was sure, in her ra^e, odious revenge to devise. 
Amor her notice escaped ; he stole away softly ; the hero 

Thrall oflhe Fain-st he made, — easy achievement for him. 
Kow he disguises his lovers ; he hangi the skin of the lion 

Over her shoulders, and adds carefully to it the club. 
Then with flowers be bedecks the hero's bristling tresses. 

Put's the distaff in bis hand, climax complete to the jest. 
So he completes the ludicrous group, then hies away shouting 

Through the Olympian halls, " Here is a pretty to-do I 
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" Never has heaven or earth, or the tireless sun on his endless 

" Pilgrimage, ever beheld nianel bo wondrous as this," 
Off they all poated ; they all believed the ely urchin, for gravely 

Spoken had he : and she too, Fama, remained not behind l 
Who was delighted to see the man so deeplv degraded. 

Think you ? Juno ! It gained Amor a friendliest smile. 
Fama close by, how she stood, ashamed, embarrassed, despairing I 

Iittiighed she only at first. " This is a mere maaijiierade I 
" Mine own hero, 1 know him too well. These mummers have tricked 



Soon, though, she saw it was he, saw it with grief and dismay. — 
Far, far less than she was Viilcnn astounded, to see his 

Spouse there under the net with liis rii;bt valorous friend, 
When ihe truthti-lling mesh at the happiest moment begirt them, 

There as they lay intertwined, filed them at height of their bliss. 
Oh, the delight of the youngsters! Baeehiis and Mercury, they both 

Needs must confess, 'twas a bright thoucht on the bosom to rest 
Of this magnificent woman. " Do not, we beg of thee, Vulcan, 

Let them go free yet awhile ! Keep them still there upon view ! " 
And the old curkolU contpnt with his lot, only drew the net tighter. — 

But as for Fama, she fled swiftly and bursting with rage, 
Kver since then of the feud 'twiit the twain there has been no 
cessation ; 

Soon as her hero is chosen, straight is the boy on his track. 
Him that she chiefly reveres, that man he ensnarcth most surely. 

And the more moral he is. more in his danger is he. 
Whoso from him would escape, from bad to worse he will lead him ; 

ilaidens he tenders ; whoe'er foolishly mocks at their wiles, 
Shafts from his bow must submit to, tipp'd with the bitterest anguish, 

Man he inDames against man, turns to brute passion desire. 
Whoso ofhim is ashamed must suffer; wilh bitters he daihes. 

Leavened with trouble and crime, all the hypocrite's joys. 
But even she, the Goddess, with eyes and ears, too, pursues him ; 

Once let her see him with ymi,- straightway with you she is wroth. 
Scares you with grave black looks, contemptuous gestures, and fiercely 

Calls evil down on the house, which 'tit his habit to haunt. 
Such, too, is my case ; already I suffer a little : the Goddess 

Into my mystery pries with irrepressible seal. 
Hut 'tis an ancient law; I am silent, respectfully silent, 

fur the Greeks had to smart for their kings' quarrels, like me. 
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XX. 

Strength is what graces a man, and a frank undauntable spirit, 

Secrecy not to be drawn graces liini almost still more. 
Thou Subduer of Cities, Discretion ! Thou Queen of the naliona '. 

Ooddess beloved, who through life me m securely hiwt led ! 
Now what a fate is mine ! The Muse tor her pastime unlooses, 

Amor unlooses — the rogue — my unsealable lips. 
Ah! 'Tis hard, as we know, to hide e'en the scandals of monarchal 

Neither his crown could conceal, nor could a Phrvgian Cap, 
Midas' elongated ear ; his body servant descried it. 

And the secret straightway weigh'd with a pang on his breast. 
Fain in the earth would he bury it, so to diminish the bunlen, 

But earth cared not to keep secrets so pregnant as this, 
Beeds growing there overhear, and whisper abroad on the breezes, 

"Midas, Midas the King has an elongated ear!" 
Kow it is harder for me to keep a delicate secret ; 

Fulness oF heart at the lips, ah, so lightly o'erflows. 
Trust it to fair friend I may not ; she woulil he apt to uphraid me : 

Nor to male friend ; from that danger ]>erchance might ensue. 
Kapture like mine to proclaim to the woods, to the echoing rocks, I 

Am of an age too mature, nor am I quite so forlorn. 
Be it to thee. Hexameter, thee, Pentameter, trusted. 

How she delights me by day, how she transports me by night. 
She, by many besought, avoids the serpent-like meohes. 

Shamelessly set by the bold, set by the crafty with guile. 
Sagely and smartly she ^ves them the go-by, well knowing the way 
where. 

Waiting with heart all aflame, he that she loves will be found. 
Tarry, oh Luna, she comes ! that she may not be seen by the neigh- 
bours; 

Bustle, soft airs, 'mong the leaves ! Let not her footrall be heard ! 
And you, lays that I love, grow on and bloom, and be cradled 

In the mellowest wafts of soft amorous air. 
And in some far away time, as erst those garrulous reeda did, 

All our sweet secret of love to the Quirites disclose ! 



NoTB. —As far as Is known to ua this is the firaC complete iranslntion nf 
this remarkable series or poems, Ouiy tliree nut of tbc twenty, viz., HI., 
v., nnd VII., Lave, tiefore lhi», been published by Sir TlietKlore Msrtiii 
in his volume: 'I'Ar S'lig •/ thf Bell, mid nihvr Triaiiiatiimt /rum ScAi//ri; 
G'j'lAf, Uhland, nrul o'thn-i. Illackwoud if Sans. IWi'J, 'I'hey are tUeie 
uumtftred L, IL, IIL, and are found on pp. 197-203.— £i)itob. 
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Of all tlie phases of human thought and feeling the record of 
wliich has been i)reserved to us iu literature, there is none more 
interesting than that which somewhat more than a hundred 
years ago gave to the political, social and moral life of Europe a 
new direction, and an impetus which has not even yet spent its 
force, but still determines and affects our life of to-day. For 
whether we like it or not we are the children of that greater 
revolution that, commencing in the middle of the last century, 
has successively shattered old beliefs and venerable institutions, 
and which, after innumerable failures and with Impc deferred, is 
still seeking to realise the ideals that serve to mark at once the 
loftiness of its aims and the magnitude of its failures. And it 
is because we are its children, because tlie ideas that gave it 
birth are still a power among us, because the sea has not yet 
gone down hut is even now heaving and troubled ns hy the 
storm that has scarce passed by, that tlie revolution in 
thought and feeling which marks the close of the last century 
has for us such a profound interest and charm. Who is it 
that is not still attracted by those daring spirits that threw aside 
" tradition, form and ceremonious duty," who believed that 
human nature was essentially good and not evil, and who 
lioldly proclaimed the rcigii of liberty and the brothi*rliootl of 
inau i Who does not even now feel a moraentiirv ihriil at the 
echoes of a time when, in the words of one of those enthusiasts 
of a new day — 

" It WBB 8 blisa to be olive 
Aad to be young was very heaven ? " 

And who is it would not feci a pang of vain regret tliat the 
anticipations of a near millennium were but such stuff as dreams 



* Read at the Qeuera) MeeUng of tbe Sitdety, lit the n 
Society of BrtUbb Attisls, November 26tb, 1689. 
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are made of, and must pass and fade as the dawn deepened into 
day. 

The political, social, philosophical aspects of the revohitionarj- 
movement were naturally reflecteil in the poetical literature of 
the time, and we may tracu them in all tlje ^nuine poets of tlie 
latter half of the eighteenth century. " Cunsciously, or uncim- 
sciously, they all betray their sense of the wrongs of humanity, 
their sjTnpathy witli the average man, his joys and his soitows. 
Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Bums, Wordsworth in England ; 
Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Lenz, Kliiiger, the Stolbergs in 
Germany, all more or leas intensely and in different ways 
exhibit the revolutionary feelings that were sweeping over 
Europe and unsettling the minds of men. Somewhat later at 
the commencement of our century 13yrou, Shelley, Hunt and 
Keats take up the strain, to be followeii in their turn by those 
writers of our own day who have been, and some of whom still 
are, what Heine has called "soldiers in the war of the liberation 
of humanity." 

But even as these poets partake of the enthusiasm and the 
hoj>e of the revolution, so also do they share in its fever ami its 
desjiair. The reckless application of their own ideas to all sorts 
and conditions of men, their insistance in season and out of 
season on the claims of all men to freedom and power, were in 
them 83 in the political revolution the sources of failure. 
Without due reverence for the past, blind to the good forces 
already at work, ignorant of the fact that institutions and 
customs are at bottom but the shadows thrown by human 
character, and that to alter those you must change this, they 
would sweep away all that was established and begin all life 
iiiiew. A universal twilight of the gods must destroy the old 
world, and then, and only then, should the new world of their 
dreams bo born, in which the lion should lie down with the 
iamb and the nations dwell in peace one with another. Out of 
sympathy with society, continually fretted by its restri<'tions 
and at war with its rules, their eyes for ever fixed ou the 
realisation of an impossible ideal, what wonder if the lives of 
these poets, though full of deep interest, are but the record of 
dd'eated aspirations and of moral rain, and ^t tlieir worka aro 
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only brilliant fragments with but few ideas tliat can be fruit- 
fully applied to life. For of nearly all of them we may say 
what Cariyle said of one : "To them was given the power of 
" making man's life more venerable, but that of wisely guiding 
" their own life was not given, and those spirits which might 
'• have soared could they but have walked, soon sank to the \ 
" dust, their glorious faculties trodden under foot ill the blossom 
" and died, we may almost say without ever liaviiig lived,"* 

Yet among tht-se jwets of the new time there were two 
destined to outlive the fever and the heat of the Sturm nnd 
Di-ang — Goethe and Wordsworth — two men who, however 
tlifferent in character, jet had this in common, that they early 
recognised the futility of vague aspirations after unconditioned 
liberty, the barrenness of a sweeping condemnation of existing 
things. After sharing with all the ardent minds of the time in 
I the revolt against the restrictions and conventions of human 
■ hfe, anil growing ilissatisficd with the powerlessness of revolt to 
reconstruct what it souglit to destroy, they alone of all the 
poets of the day had the courage to retrace their steps, to cast 
aside their dreams and to ait down hiunbly at the feet of that 
great reality which, whether it be called nature, life or 
experience, is stil! the sole source of wisdom, freedom and of 
power. 

To sec things as they are, to recognize the inevitable 
limitations of human nature, its inherent weakness and 
imperfection, and yet to pass through such crisis lieart-whole 
even though not unscathed — without losing faith to strive and 
courage to work — to do this is given to but few, and among the 
poets of their time it was given in full measure to Goethe and 
to Wordsworth alone. 

In both poets the relinquishment of faith in man's uncontrolled 
instincts and the readhiesa to listen to the lessons of the past, 
produced a reverence for the existing that led them to see that 
its customs and institutions were adapted to the actual character 
of mankind, and could only be permanently changed and replaced 
as that character itself changed and progressed. To those who 
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had not passed through this experience, wlio had not k'anit this 
lesson, who still believed in the ideal man and ideal liberty — 
both Goethe and Wordsworth, each in his own country, became 
incomprehensible. The liberal spirits of the day looked npon 
them with suspicion, as upon those who had deserted the eause 
of progress and freedom. The soreness of feelinp caused by the 
''defection" of Wordsworth found speech in the verdicts of 
several of our writers. Shelley in a well-known sonnet is left 
to mourn what he considers Wordsworth's <lesertion of truth 
and liberty. Mr. James Russell Lowell In another has all but 
called Wordsworth "an old man faithless in Humanity," while 
the mournfully dignified lines of Browning heat on our ear like 
a funeral march that accompanies to the grave all that made 
Wordsworth worthy to be a leader of men : 
" Shakespeare waa of us, M[llon was for ub, 
Burns, Shellty w«re with us— lliey walcb from llieir graves, 
He alone breaks from the ran nod tlie f reednien ; 
Ife alone sinks to the rear and llie alares." 
And was not the accusation the same which the liberal minds of 
Germany lodged against Goethe when, in answer to the demo- 
cratic aspirations of his countrymen, he simply pointed to the 
undeveloj)ed and dependent character of actual men, who even 
if they should attain to political jwwer would be unable to rule: 
" Uad ivcnn miui auch den Tyntiinen crsiJcht, 
lat immcT Doch vie) zu vvrliercn. 
Sie giinoten Cosarn das ICeich nlcht 
Und wuBstena nlcht za regieren." 
But these complaints uttered by lovers of truth and liberty were 
due to a misconception. Neither Goethe nor Wordsivorth had 
deserted the sacred cause, neither had despaired of human 
nature, but both had recognized that unlimited liberty, uncon- 
ditional freedom, lead to licence, aud that if the tyranny of 
outward rule and law is to be withdrawn, it must be first 
replaced by a wise self-control within the individual himself. 
" I am," wrote Wordsworth, *' a lover of liberty, but know that 
" liberty cannot exist apart from order .... and order cannot, 
*' and therefore liberty cannot, be maiutaine<l without degrees."* 
And Goethe — the Goethe who once, like Werther, held " that 
' Ktiighi'»"Llfeof Wordsworth. ' VoL L, p. 79. 
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** all rule must destroy the true feeling and the true expression 

of natnre" — later on became convinced that utterly vain 

l-would be the endeavoura of the uncontrolled spirit to reach the 

Ipure heights of perfection, that it Is only in limitation that the 

■ true master approves himself, and that it is law alone that can 
P procure for us true freedom. 

" Vergebena werden ungebimdene GleUler 
NacU der Vollendung relner Hiilie atrcben. 
Wer Groeaes niJt inues slch zusaramen TafFen, 
In der BMchriinkiing zelgt sich erst der Moister 
Uud das Gcsetz nur kann uns Freilieit geben." 

It was still freedom Go?tlio and Wordsworth were seeking. 
I iji'ct seeking not by aelF-assertion, but by a wise submission to 
iiho limits of human nature and powem. 

But tlie rule that man should cease demanding ideal im- 

I possibilities and wisely limit his aspirations to his capacities, 

wvras not merely preached by Goethe and Wordsworth as a 

^neral principle, but was sternly practised by themselves. 

■ •'The smallest man," Goethe observed with conviction, and 
[■ evidently speaking from experience, " can be complete, provided 
i*'hc moves within the limits of his capacities and powers." And 
I of Wordsworth, his friend Coleridge wrote : " He is a happy 
I " man, because he feels, and with a practical faith, the truth 

" that we can do but one thing well, and that therefore we 
*' must make a choice. He has made that choice from his early 
" youth, has pursued it, and ia pursuing it." 

From the conviction of the necessity of. limitation sprang that 
X>wer of self-control, which marks the beat productions of botll 

■Goethe and Wordsworth. The passion of the moment, their 

lleelings of indignation, of love and admiration, or of scorn, 
mever carrj' them away. They always remain master of their 

Fftubject, never allow their subject to master tliem. They are not 
hurried in the heat of the moment into saying more than they 
had intended, for every feeling, every emotion has been shaped 
and reduced to harmonious proportions in the mind before it is 

I expressed. The poet may depict the intensity of passion, but he 
B not identify himself with it, and the reader is ever conscious 
lat tlie poet himself has long since climbed be'^j oiv^ ^^\e T%^>yn. 
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of the storm hv. describes, and that thougli the temi>est may 
rage in the valley beneath he liimself stands Iiigh al>ove it in 
the calm splendour of a cloudless day. At first, jierhaps, the 
self-control exhibited in the writings of Goethe and Wordsworth 
is apt to chill the reader. He feels reimlsed by the intellectual 
form in which the feelinjja of both poets are cast — a form that 
sternly represses the too much and presents him with the memory 
of an emotion rather than with the emotion itself. It is only 
after a deeiwr stndy that the student leanis to prize the perfect 
sanity that refuses to register the heat and fever of the moment 
until it has been tested and weighed in the light of the abiding 
principles of beauty and truth. 

Largely depending upon the possession of the quality of self- 
control is the completeness of utterance which distinguishes our 
two poets from their conlomporaries, Goethe and Wordsworth 
are the only poets of tlieir day of whom it can be said tliat they 
' wrote themselves out, and whose works seem in any adequate 
degree to fulfil the promise of their genius. In considering the 
other poets of the lime one always feels thatliad their character 
or circumstances been different they would have done better 
than they did, and would have left a greater number of works 
which the world would not willingly let die. One cannot help 
feeling that these men did not " beat their music out," nay that 
of some of them it might witli more truth be said that they 
"died with all their music in them." Whether due merely to 
fortuitous circumstances, or to that wise husbanding of strength 
and energies so characteristic of Goethe and Wordsworth, the 
fact remains that these two poets alone succeeded during a long 
life in doing themselves justice and in completely expressing 
thumselves, so that any faults still to be found in their mature 
writing must be regarded as radical and inherent in their 
personality itself. 

It might seem strange that despite the qualities of conser- 
vatism, self-control, and completeness, which were common to 
both Goethe and Wordsworth, no kind of jiersonal relations 
between these two poets existed or could be conceived as 
possible. Goethe, despite the interest he always took in the 
dev^optatui of EiogUBh literature, seems to have completely 
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nreil Wordsworth; iind WortUwortii, on his part, though 
V and tht-n brought Into contact with Groetlie'a works, seems 
» have felt iittle saie antipathy both for tlietn and for their 
'* I have tried to read Goethe," he says on one 
n. " I never could succeed," A friend referreti him t<) 
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but even there he found little to admire. " I 
"recognise," he said, " none of the dignified simplicity, none of 
"the health and vigour which the heroes and heroines of 
"antiquity possess in the writings of Homer. The lines nf 
'' Lucretius describing the immoktion of Iphigenie are worth the 
" whole of Goethe's long poem." The other works of Goetht 
fared uo bc-tter at his hands, Crabb Bubinson informs us that 
1 seemed disposed to think little of Tonjiuito Tasso, aud 

Kaking of Wilftelm Afeister, Wordsworth maintained that in 
e first "canto" of that work, Goethe had wantonly outraged 
pe sympathies of humanity. 
To a large extent the antipathy which Wordsworth betrayed 

I regard to Goethe was due to the fact that the two poets 
belonged to two different worlds ; Rydal Mount and Weimar 

rere indeed wide as the poles asunder. Wordsworth was 
rfectly aware of this fact, and there are some words of his 
ou record which seem to point that way; woi'ds In which, 
though no mention of Goethe and Weimar is made, it is 

mpossible to misa the application. "Those petty courts of 
pGermany," he wntes, "have been injurious to its litcratuiv, 
■They who move in them are too prone to imagine themselves 
■■to be the whole world, and compared with the whole world, 
i Cliey are nuLhing more than these little specks in the texture of 
Kthis hearthrug." This, if true, is offensively expressed, and 

Bordsworth should have been more conscious of the fact, 

lat if Weimar was not the world, still less could the little 

lountain valley in which he himself lived, with its diilesmen 

nd shepherds, be so regarded. 

I It is possible that Wordsworth's imperfect knowledge cf 
man and the iiifiucnce of Coleridge, who always sought to 
aepreciiite the autlior of Faiial, may have been further 
obstacles to his learning to appreciate Goethe; yet there ivas 
n more uuportaut ubatticle still, wliicU L&y m tW <^\fi.<ec«&\. 
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cliaracters of the two poets and tlie widely differing viewB^ 
which, as poets, they took of nature and of human life. It 
wa8 not that Wordsworth was more open to the spiritual aspect , 
of things than Goethe, or that he pierced beyond the material ' 
world to the divine reality that lay behind it, leaving Goethe ( 
to remain for ever in the bondage of the senses and wise only 
in the wisdom of the things thf}/ could reveal. The difference 
in their pOL-tic conceptions of the world did not lie here, for. as 
Goethe himself asserted, " the conviction that a great, creative, 
" ordering and guiding Being conceals itself, as it were, behind 
"nature in order to render itself conceivable to ns; such a 
" conviction is forced upon every man," and it cannot therefore 
be clainAd as distinctive of Wonlswortb, seeing it is part of 
the human heritage of every true poet the world has seen. 
Tt is indeed here no question as to the exislenco of a deeper 
meaning in Nature ; the question is as to what the meaning I 
itself is, and in what way it affects the poet's conception of the 
risible world. 

To me the difference between Goethe and Wordsworth as 
poetic interpreters of existence seems mainly deducibic from 
the differing views held by the two poets as to the relations i 
subsisting between nature and man. To Wonlsworth man 
apiieared but a part of nature, for ever overshadowe<i by her 
grandeur and power. To him man's main duty was a life lived 
within her limits, his sole enduring source of happiness the 
contemplation of her beauty, his highest wisdom the loving 
study of her works. To him who shall so study lier, her meaning 
shall be revealed, and all her inexhaustible stores of strength 
laid open. For him there shall be " a spirit in the woods ; " to , 
him " the meanest Howcr that blows " shall give " thoughts that 
'•do often lie loo dei'p for tears;" to liim shall bo given in ever 
greater fulness the highest gift of nature, 

" Tlial blessed inood 
In which Lhe burthen or Ibe tiiystery, 
In which the heavy aad [he weary wciglit 
or all Ihis UDlnlclligiblo world 
Is lightened. That eerenp and blesiUHl mood. 
In which the affeciione gently lend us on. 
Until, the bmth of UU* coiporekl framo. 
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And even the raoliou of oiir liuman bli>od, 
Almost auBpended, ve ore kid asleep 
In body, iind become a living bohI, 
While with an eye made quiet by ilie power 
Of bttrmony, and llie deep power of joy. 
We Bee into ilie life of things." 
It is in perfect at-cord with this [loctic conception of man's 
I place iu iiatiu"e tiiat Wonlaworth sliould iis a jioet liave always 
¥ dealt more with man than with indivitUuil men. Having his 
I mind fixed on thu relation of man to nature, it whs natural that 
fthe should be stru(;k preeminenily by those human qualities 
I which distinguish men from all other beings, and which are at 
Ithe same time common to the whole human race. The 
lafTectiou of man for his home, for the plot of ground he tills, 
WioT the valley in which lies his native place, the love of father 
l^iforaoii, of broiher for brother, of mother for child ; these are I lie 
tBubjecta with which the poems of Wordsworth deal and which, 
[lis they portray the simplest human relations— characteristic of 
I man in all regions and at all times— have much the same 
niversal charm as the narratives in Homer and the Bible. It 
I may therefore be said that, impi'essed with tho visible grandeur 
laud imjiortauce of the nou-humau world, in the midst of wliicli 
1 finds his lot cast and convinced of its power to influence 
l-.and even to mould human character, Wordsworth made the 
Irelatiun betwc-eii nature and man his cliief and foremost 
I study. 

If we now turn to Goethe we shall find that his [wetie 

•couceptioii of man's place iu nature differs essentially from that 

Wordsworth. In his >dew man is nowise subordinate or 

Bnfedor to nature, rather is his appearance as the fiiuil 

^lossomiug of the tree, the one end for which nature has striven 

md worked. It was for this she piled the mountains and 

ivulsed the seas; for this that she brought forth tlie germs 

lof life and produced the moss and the oak, the motiad and the 

whale, that the highest power of life, intelligence might be 

kDwle manifest, and that that wliich slept in the plant an<l 

nt in the beast might awake in man. The brute force in 

lature may indeed be stronger thau man, yet is he greater tliaii 

lature. "Mao," says Pascal in words which so clearly' statu 
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the cause of this superiority, "Man, it is ti-ue, is but a i-cedj" 
'' liut he is a thinking reed. The whole anned force of nature is 
" not required to destroy him. A vapour, a mouthful of water 
" suffices to kill. Yi-t should the uuiveree destroy him, man would 
" still prove himself nobler than that which slays him, because 
" lie is conscious that he dies, and of tlie victory the universe has 
" obtaiued over him, the universe knows nothing." It is true, 
as Goethe says, that a small ring bounds our life, that nature is 
unfeeling, and that the sun shines on evil and good elike, nnd 
the stars give light both to the man of crime and Ibe man of 
virtue. 

" UnfiihleDd ist die Nstur 

Es leuclitet die Bunne, 

UclKr Dub' und Oule 

Und dem Verbreclier 

GliiiiEen, wie dem Begten, 

l>er Moad uud die tiieme. 

Wind und Slriime 

IJonner und Hagel 

liaUEcbea ihren Wpg, 

Und crgroifen, 

Voiiiber eilend, 

Einen um den andem." 

Yet is man's superiority assured, his prerogative unimpaired;^ 
He alone can do the impossible; can distinguish and e.\ercisea 
choice and judgment ; can give a permanent value to thoT 
fleeting moment. He alone is conscious of good and evil, and I 
lias jwwer useful!}' to unite the wandering and erratic. 

" Nut allein der Mcnsch 
VennBg das Unmiigiitlie; 
Er unrerscbeidvt, 
Wtihict undrichlel; 
Er kenn dem Aut'enUick 
Dauer verlcilien. 
Er allein dart 
Ucn Guten lobnen 
Den Blisen Birafer 
Heilen und retten, 
AJIcB Jrrendc, Sdiweifcnde 
NulilichTerbinden." 

lereforc, too, concludes the poet, sliould man be noble, help< 
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jiful and good, seeing that, it is this i 
■{Truiu all other beings in Nature. 

" Edel sei der Mensch 

Huirreich und gut, 

Denn das nlleia 

Utitersditidet ibn 

Von alien Wpsen 

Diti wir ktmnen." 
I Tims man himself is the highest revelation of nature to man, 

■ the most perfect manifestation of the worldsoul, of those ilii'ine 
li^ualities which underlie and sustain the visible world, and which 

■ We only become conscious of through man himself. " Sein 

' Beispiel lehr'mis jene Wesen glauben." In this sense man is 
I tile measure of things, or as Ooethe himself would express it : — 

"The kernel of unture is in the human heart." 

It is in man then and not in nature that the interest of 
I Goethe mainlj centres. Ii is on the complex relations that 
I subsist between man and man that his attention is pre-eminently 
I lixed. He is the poet who gave the advice : " Greift nur 

"hineiu ins volte Meuschenleben nnd wo Ihr's packt da ist es 

" int'resaant." the poet who perhaps more than any other was 
Limpressed with the truth that man is ever the highest study of 
Iman. It is in accord with this that, unlike Wordsworth, 
I Ooetbe should'have chiefly portrayed individual men of complex 
licharRcter, staudhig in manifold relations to each other. For 

^<^a1ing with human life by itself, lie would be chiefly struck by 
Lihose differences which distinguish one man from another, and 
Iwhich go to make up individual character. The qualities that 

■ serve to mark a class, a profession or an age, that distinguish 
I the nobleman, the burgher, the statesman, the soldier, the artist, 
litlie actor, the scholar, and the man of science —these are the 
l^jualities which appeal to Goethe and with which he most 
If requently deals. 

When we enquire as to how it came about that two poets, 
Iboth 80 essentially truth-loving as were Goethe and Wordsworth, 
Vwho ao continually appealed to experience as the sole justifi- 

■ eation of their faith, could have come to hold such widely 
Idivergiug riews on Life, wc shall find that this is traceable in 

Kgs measuFQ to the differing conditions amidst which they 
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grew lip. Gixithe and Wordsworth themselves seem to havf 
been fully convinced of the large influence which their tarlir] 
surroundings had had in moulding their character, and ench ufl 
them has left us a work in which the attempt is made to defiiiuti 
the nature and to compute the strength of that influeuce.j 
However, muck later itsearch may have added to the tale c^M 
their lives, Wordsworth's Prelude and Goethe's Wahrheit rmd j 
Dichlung are still the best guides in estimating the nature (tf 1 
the forces that produced the final poetic characters, and it is 
therefore to these two works that we must turn if we would! 
Understand how the differing views of the poets on liuman life-J 
originated. 

Wordsworth, bom near Hawkshead, may almost be called aJ 
child of the mountains ; of those mountains that sent their J 
streams — as he himself says — to blend their murmurs with his 1 
nurse's song and to give him by their ceaseless music, even as %\ 
child— 

" A foretaste, a dim earnest of tlie calm 
That nature brratties among tlio hills and groves," 

The sublime aspects of mountain scenery lay about him from-l 
his birth ; it was in the midst of them that he grew up, and thd 1 
impression they made upon him, even as a boy, is again andJ 
again insisted on by him when recording the memories of hia 1 
earliest youth No reader of the Prelude will forget the awe ■ 
which the boy felt when rowing alone ujjon the lake in dead of 
night, he saw with every receding stroke of the oars a huge 
black peak rising higher and higher into the air, as if with 
voluntary power, like a strange unknown form of being, 
until it seemed to overshadow him and come between him and 
the stars. Lonely wauderings among the mountains, nutting 
expeditions into the autumn woods, siteut musings 'neath the 
(juiet stars, were the occasions on which Wordsworth firat felt 
the awe-inspiring Presence of that Wisdom and Spirit of the 
Uni\er.ie, to whom he again and again turns in reverent — 
gratitude for having from his earliest childhood intertwined tliel 
passions of his soul 

" Not niLli mmn and vulgtir works of Klnn, 
But witli liigli objiicU, Willi enduring Itiings, 
Willi Llfu uid Nature, " 
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It was to the influence of natural objects, to the mountains 
and the lakes, the cataracts, the mists and the winds "that 
*' dwell among the hills where he was horn," that Wordsworth 
ascribed his mental and moral health, his modest contentment 
and cheerfnl faith, hia freedom from " little enmities aud low 
" desires." How gi-eat the infliieuce was which Wordsworth 
ribed to nature, and how completely he conceived of her in 
, his own case as ruliufj and determininif hia life, is strikingly 
shown in his account of what might be called his dedication as 
I nature Poet. He was returning after a night of rural merry- 
making, the day was just breaking in the East, and as the light 
grew, a maguificeut sunrise flooded with glory the solid 
I mountains and the laughing sea; while all the sweetness of a 
common dawn filled the meadows and the lower grounds, with 
j dews and vapours and the melodies of birds. The majestic 
beauty of the daybreak laid its spell upon the poet. 
" My heart," he says, 
" Was full, I made no vows, bal vows 
Were llien made for me ; bond unknown U> me 
Was Rivea. that I should he, else sinning (greatly, 
A dedicated spirit." 
" Vows were then made for me," no words could perhaps 
more strongly express the subjection which Wordsworth always 
felt when in the presence of nature, to testify to whose grandeur 
and beauty he felt he had received a call. And Wordsworth 
I always remained true to those first impressions. The great 
human world into which he went forth had no power to efface 
t the memories of those early days. In the crowded streets of 
[ London the spirit of nature was u[K>n him, and gave Inra a 
e of composure amidst the press of self-destroying iraiisitory 
things. When the great hopes, which he like others had built 
upon the llevolution, broke down and proved a delusion and a 
dream, when doubt and despair assailed him and his faith hung 
trembling in the balance, it was to nature that he turned, in 
nature that he found healing and rest. 

That Wordsworth regarded the life of man as dependent 
upon the life of nature is miide very plain by the record of his 
early experience. In him it was tiie love of nature which led 
[ to tbe love of man, and he ever regarded it as ft privilege that 
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lie first looked at man througli natural objects that were great 
or fair, and "first comnmned with him bv their help." Nor 
did man ever lose this secondary position in his regard. In his 
youth he tells us that man was in his affections and regards 
subordinate to nature. 

" A passion she 

A rapture onen, und imiuediate love 

Ever at linnd, he onty a delight 

Occatiional, un accidental gnicc." 

and even lat«r after a greater exjwrieiice of man lie is forced to 
admit that the world of nature still occupies the greater space 
in his thoughts, and that the scale of his love for the world of 
human kind weighed light in the balance as compared with 
that in which her miglity objects lay. 

While Wordsworth was thus in the plastic period of his 
youth siihjeetc<l mainly to the impressions of natural objects, 
the same cannot be said of Goethe in his early surroundings at 
Frankfort. A wide comparatively unbroken plain, bounded 
only in the far distance by the blue mountains and diversified 
by but a few insignificant hills, here presents to the eye, with 
its fields and orchards, a vision fruitful indeed, but entirely 
wanting in sublimity. Through this plain a yellowish river 
flows, and on its banks lies the ancient town which gave birth 
to Germany's greatest poet. The signs of a long and varied 
llistorv are stam)>ed upon it, and in the time of Goethe's boy- 
liood were probably still more prominent than they are now, 
^Vhole streets, narrow and dirty and illpa\"ed, their houses with 
upper stories ])rojecting as if to exclude the sunlight, still 
remain and were probably already regarded as old aud venerable 
when Goethe wandered through the town. Old churches and 
buildings, the Doni half finished, the Saalhof with its remnant 
of a chajtel, said to have Iwen built by Charles the Great, the 
Kijiner with its historic memories of imperial elections and 
coronations, all speaks to the imaginative mind of a long aud 
worthy human juist and inspires it with a due sense of the 
dignity of human existence. 

But if the historical associations appealed to the imagination 
the life still being lived in the old town in Goethe's time was 
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■en more fnteresliiip to his ardent curiosity. Con- 
I nected on the one hand with the ]iiist by old institutions and 
I customs, life here was yet nowise a shadow of departed glory, 
Phut was still full of >igour and enterprise. 

Goethe indeed found his natjve town a stage, on which much 

I was f;oing on to engage his curiosity and exercise his powei-s 

t of observation. The characters of his friends and fellow- 

I citizens were unconsciously studied ; their daily life, their 

r pursuits and occupations noted. The municipal ceremonies and 

[■ corporate life of the town impress the gazing boy. He watches 

I the different artizans at their work. The jeweller has ti> 

initiate him into the mysteries of precious stones. He spends 

whole days in the rooms of the artists, eager to learn wherein 

cousists the special skill of each. Nor is his field of observation 

limited to his native town. He is impressed with the movement 

going on in the outer world. Frederic the Great stands out 

with all Europe leagued against him, and excites the most vivid 

interest. Wars and rumours of wars are the daily subject of 

I family conversations; the marching and counter-marching of 

I troops, the occupation of Frankfort by the French, a battle 

I fought almost beneath the walls of his native place, the artillery 

I thunder which is disinctly heard in the town — all this gives 

I him an immediate experience of the events which go to make 

f up history and renders him conscious of the wider life of his 

E time. And when peace comeri it remains to him no more word ; 

I its reality is brought home to his comprehension by the sight of 

Ithe multitudes assembling at Frankfort to take part in, and to 

I witness the election and coronation of a new heir to the imperial 

■ throne. He sees those who but a short time before were 

■ enemies, uniting beneath his eyes in a work intended to give 
I men assurance of a lasting and prosperous peace. And what 
I men do not those events bring within the range of Goethe's 
I vision? Generals, emperors, and ambassadors, prelates and 
I princes pass over the stage, and the boy watches them as from 
■■the safety of the pit, freely making his mental notes and 
I enjoying all that is offered him with the healthy imi>artiality of 
I youth. 

L Tliiu Goethe's first imprcsBioDs of life seeiQ to have all been 
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bimiitl up with what Wordsworth woiild h.iv<? cdlcil the mean 
anil vulvar works of man, but which Goethe himself fouml neither 
mean nor vulgar, hut full of dtiep interest and lasting power. 

But despite the human standpoint of Goethe, it must not 
■~be overlooked that he has a relation to nature as a poet, and 
that even as Wordswortlj starting from nature passed to the 
consideration of man ; so Goethe, too, from the study of man, 
was naturally carried to the study of that non-humau world bv 
which man is surrounded and with which he has a constant 
interchange of relations. 

The earliest impression of a natural object Goetlie had of 
which there remains any record is that of the sunset, which he 
was wont to watch from a second floor window of his father's 
house, with a feeling of loneliness and vague longing which he 
probably in after yeai's gave expression to in a famous scene in 
Fuml. 

Later on, when he was suffering under the first spiritual and 
moral conflict of his life and instinctively shrank from contact 
with his fellow men he had recourse to nature. "I sought," 
he tells us, " the fine leafy groves which though not extending 
" far and wide in the neighbourhood ai'e yet of such size that a 
" poor wounded heart may there conceal itself. In the deepest 
" jHirt of the woml I had made choice of a gloomy spot where 
" the oldest oaks and beeches formed a large and shady space. 
"... Around tins open circle spread a dense thicket, from 
" which moss-grown stones impressively looked forth. The 
•■ feelings which this scene inspired were of a i-everential, almost 
" of a religious character. Oh, why does not this beautiful spot 
•' lie in the deep wilderness 1 Why may we not fence it about 
" in order to consecrate it and ourselves and separate us from 
" the world, for surely there is no more beautiful worship of 
'■ God than that which requires no image and wliich rises in 
*' our hreaat solely from the communion with nature." 

But this consciousness of the sublimity of nature which was 
the daily experience of Wordsworth was with Goethe but a 
passing feeling. He himself acknowledged this when he said 
that " only the iudeiinite, expansive feelings of youth and nf 
" uucultured races are fitted for the Sublime, which, if it is to 
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" W excited in us by means of external objects '..•'>-. . must , 

iiipress us with a grandeur wliieh we ore noV^ijicil tu." 

""But," aJds Goethe, "as the Sublime is easily cfSate^-'bv 

'• twilight and darkness, when foi-ms seem to melt into^t-itflv, 

"other, HO it is driven away by the day, that ilefinea 'afl^*_. 

I " distin^shes all things, and so also must it be destroyed by .' 

I" every growing culture, unless it is fortunate enough to fly to 
** and unite itself with the Beautiful, by which means both alike 
"become imperishable and immortal," 
Fi-om this passage it seems plain that Goetbo held that as 
man grows in culture and knowledge he will become more and 
xaorc capable of discerning the definite forms of all natural 
ajipoarances. By being brought into the full light of his 
intelligence they will lose that mj'sterious sublimity which once 
^^ invested their dimly perceived presence, and if they are still to 
^^ attract him they must do so, not by over-awing him and making 
^H Jjim their slave, but by a beanty of form that in its very definite- 
^H,tiess shall satisfy the demand of the mind for clearness and 
^H precision. Thus the change from the Wordsworthran sense 
^B of nature's Sublimity to the Goethean sense of her beauty is 
^■tantamount to a change in the relations between nature and 
^B-man. For while the Sublime demands man's veneration and 
^Bthus places him in an inferior position, the Beautiful solicits hia 
^" Appreciation and gives him a more erjual standing. 

There are chiefly three methods by which Goethe, as a poet, 
seeks to approach nature, all of which show traces of his point 
of view. The first method consists in regarding nature as 
scenery, that is to say, as the scene in which human life is 
carded on. It is a view which delights in the green hills, that 
I encircle village and town, because they seem to giiard and 
protect the human dwellings nestling in their midst. It is the 
f that pleases itself in the contemplation of the fertility of 
lature and her power to minister to humnn wants. The 
i^ellowtiig com waving in the breeze, the grape slowly ripening 
>eiieath tlie summer sun, orchards, vineyards, fields and meadows 
Htretching away into the far distance, all charm the mind with 
I'reference to human well-being and happiness. It is the vieiv 
ifatch tarns from the stem scenes of nature, and Bnds its 
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liiyliesf. satiy^ijctifin in the conteni|)]atioti of a laiidscajie reduced 
to or(ll•^i;^(ffiatll till! ^veming hand of man. One of the best 
exATipies-'of Goethe's treatment of nnturi^ under this asjtect 
.^U"te found at the beginiiiiijr of the fourth ca.uto of Hermann 

'•^nd Dorothea, snd some fine touches of the same in thu second 

• '■scene of Fattst. 

But if tills view strictly subordinates nature to tlie needs of 
man, Goetlie's second method seeks to bring about a relation 
between the two by raising the life of nature to the level of 
human life, and by giving to natural objects, and even to 
nature as a whole, human thoughts and human emotions. 
And Goethe ofti-n does this to such au extent that the true 
character of the natural object disappears and becomes all but 
entirely human. Thus in the well-known poem. The VioLl 
scarcely any of the characteristics of the flower are ri'taine<l, 
and its peculiar nature becomes almost entirely merged in that 
of the modest retired lover, who perishes of the neglect and 
careless scorn of the one be loves. In another short piece, the 
Haidenroflein, the rose similarly is unmistakably human, and in 
Amyiitas, the apple tree with the ivory clinging to and destroy- 
ing it, is an open translation into nature-language of a relation 
of human life. In the poem, Der Jungijesell und der Afuhlliaclt, 
tliere is the same ascription of a human passion to a natural 
object. The mill stream lias become enamoured of the miller's 
daughter. Scarcely leas daring is the Sang of Ma/iomel, in which 
under the tliin disguise of a mighty river's course, tbe history 
itf the hero prophet and his religion is portrayed ; and what 
chiefly concerns us here is that it is not done by drawing a neat 
paralellism between the two, but by au actual orgatuc fusion of 
the natural and human. Even as we read the river becomes a 
man, "Mau," says Goethe, "never realises how antlirn- 
" pomoi-phic he is " — and he has, as a poet, himself abundantly 
proveil the truth of his own saving; yet all tbe poetic fictions 
by which he has given to nature a human face, are so full of 
graceful beauty that they can fitly be compared only to the 
poetic imaginings of the early Greeks, with whom Goethe had 
such close kinship of mind, and from whom he consciously drew 
so much to strengthen his poetical life. 
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The way in which Wordawoi-tli has dealt with natural objects 

lof the same kind, is essential!)' diffeiviit. If Goi-the sought 

for a human affinity in the flower, the tree, or the stream, 

Wordsworth was content with the spiritual liond that allied 

him to tiiem, he, as well as they, being all of them the creatures 

of the Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe that manifests itself 

in the human and the natural alike, though without confounding 

the two. It is true, there is for him a spirit in the woods, but 

it is not necessarily a human spirit; the flower that gives to 

llim deep thoughts has not necessarily done so in human 

language. The Spirit, indeed, that reveals itself thi-oughout 

nature is not a liuman spirit, rather is the human but a special 

modification of it. A careful study of poems, such as that 

addressed to the small Celandine or the Daisy, will show the 

manner in which Wonlsworth succeeded in entering poetically 

into the flower's eziistence without sacrificing its real nature. 

Throughout, we never once lose sight of the fact that it 

is a real flower the poet is dealing with, not a human soul 

masquerading under its form. In the series of sonnets on the 

river Duddon, Wordsworth has depicted for us the life of a 

stream from source to sea, and he has done so without wanting 

to see in it merely the course of human life writ large ; the 

stream for its own sake is tlie poet's delight, and he wanders 

by its side, following its course from lonely height through 

woodland and rocky gorge, meadows and flower-enamelled lands, 

it cottage, hamlet, church and lonely tower, till growu intfl 

large and stately stream it loses itself in the sea, — 

" Where migbtiest rivers Into powerless sleep, 

Sink and torgul Uidr nature." 

rough it all the true character of a river is never forgotten, 

r its " unambitious functions " allowed to rise to the level of 

;If-conscious reflective being. 

Closely examiued, the two views of Goethe just considered 

not furnish an interpretation of uature at all, for the first 

,1s with nature inaiuly as moulded and acted upon by man, 

and the second is an imaginative projection or extension of 

human life into an alien realm. In both the interest centres 

in ihs humiui aud uot in the natural elemeut of the cooceptioa 
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and tliev^are both therefore to be coiisidei-ed rather as peciiliar 
methods of interpreting human life than as attempts to depict 
actual nature. It remains still to consider the third way in 
wliich Goethe dealt poetically with natural objects. 

It may be said of Goetlie, in contra-distinction to Wordsworth, 
that his poetical power was not an isolated gift, leaving its 
possessor " one who paid for his rare elevation by general 
" tameness and conformity." His poetical gift was not ft 
thing apart from the other elements of his character, rather 
was his function aa a poet the final flowering of all liis other 
activities. He was a poet because he was a lover, an artist, a 
critic, a statesman, a scientist. What he had himself experienced 
ia these various capacities found as it were a final and imperish- 
able form in his writings. He has thus in a ]ieculiar sense 
become the lover's, the artist's, the scholar's, the critic's poet, 
and last, but not least, the |K)et of the man of science. The 
desire of the scientist "for light, more light," the necessity for 
patience and self-control through years of painful research and 
obsen'ation, the agony of failure, the Jacob-like wrestlings 
tlirough the long night with problems that seem to lie beyond 
the bounds of human thought, the deep joy when the day at 
length breaks and Ihe world lies plain and clear in the light 
of a new principle or a new law, the author of Fount had 
experienced it all, had felt It in his own soul, and gave to it all 
a permanent expression. The conception then of nature as a 
realm to be conquered by man and to be comprelienfled by him 
in terms of order and law, is the third concejition under which 
Goethe treated as a poet of the relation betwec 
nature. 

" Erbabner Oeisl ! tlu gnbst inir, gsbsi m 
Warum ich bnt I Du bnst mir nicbt umsoii 
Dein Angesicbt im Feucr zugeneodi't. 
Unbst mir die berrlicbe Nnlur zuin Kiienij 
E»tl ele zu f ubleo, zu gcnieaseD, nlcbt 
Kflit Blauneoilen Besuch crluubst du niir 
Vergiinnest mir in ihre liefe Brust, 
Wie in den Boaen einea Freunds xa scliauen. 
Du filbrel die Relbe der Lcbendlgen 
Vur mir vorlicl, mid telini mich meino Briider 
Im sliUen Buscli, in Lvtl und Waa«r teooen." 
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But though it he tnie that visible nature has been given to 
I man as a kingdom, that he has the capacity of reading her 
I secrets and can obtain an intimate knowledge of lier creations, 
I there is an inevitable limit to his knowledge. When science 
I has done her utmost, when she has pushed the limits of know- 
I ledge to the extreme verge of the knowable, there ever remains 
vast unconquered region beyond, into which she cannot enter. 
I Man's mind remains finite, the infinite for ever escapes liim. 
With " Faust" he must confess : — 

" Ich fQhl'a, vergebeiiB liah Ich slle SchSiKC 
Dc8 MenschcngeiBiB auf mich herheigemfft, 
Und wcnn ieh mich am Ende niedersetM, 
Qaillt inncrlicb Joch keine neue Erafl; 
Ich bin iticht urn cln Hnar breit boher, 
Rin dem CneniUichen nicht nalier." 

The spirit which plies at the roaring loom of time and weaves 
I the living garment of God is for ever inconceivable by man. 
I To Goethe, therefore, the element of mystery has not been 
} entirely driven from the universe, and even though thi' daylight 
f'of science has for hira defined and distinguished nil natural 

ohjects, and though myst<?rv may no longer reside for him, as it 
I still did for Wordsworth, in the single forms and phenomena 

of nature, it still remains in the world-soul which underlies all 
I things and from which all things proceed. 

But however much this final view of Goetlie approximates 
t his conception of nature to Wordsworth's, there is yet this 
I great difference between the two : Goethe regards man as 
Ipartaking to the full of the mystery which underlies nature, 
I To Goethe man and nature are both alike finite manifestations 
l.of the infinite, whilst Wordsworth has uniformly treated man 
f as a finite being opposed to a nature that is infinite. Thus for 
I Goethe there is a counterpoise in man as comparetl with nature, 
["which makes the balance even, and in the conflict between man 
I and nature he can call upon the world-soul to reveal its power 
I in man himself : 

" Weltseete, komm uns zu dnrcbdringen, 
Dana mit detn Welt^ist sclbsl zu ringea 
Wird unsrer Krafte Huchberuf," 

ja means man may meet nature 
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royal as she, iind she ran claim from him appreciation Indeed, 
but not worship. 

If Goethe did not as a poet or a thinker dwell overmuch on 
tite fimtl mystery that underlies all things, this was not due 
to his being uncouscious of its existence, but rather to his 
recognition of the fruitlessneas of all human endeavours to 
grasp the infinite spirit that is the ultimate reality. " As far 
as thy ear, thy eye can reach," lie says, " thou shalt find only 
that which is like to it, and thy mind's highest flight is already 
overwhelmed by what is only symbolical and figurative," 

" So weit das OLr. Boweit daa Auge reicht 
Du Hndest our Bekannlea dan Ibm gleicbt 
Und deines Geiatea hiicliHtei Feuerflug 
Hat BChon am Qletcbniss, liat am Bild genug.'' 

It was the profound consciousness of man's limits, no less than 
of his greatness, which caused Goethe to confine himself as a 
thinker and poet chiefly to the finite world, and which, whilst 
it saved him from spending time and energy in metaphysical 
speculations, enabled him to understand so clearly and to realiso 
so deeply the conditions of practical human existence. 

Perhaps some might say that Goethe and Wordsworth dealt 
with Nature in their respective ways, because the one was a 
pantheist, the other a platonist, and that their differing methods 
of presenting man arise from the fact that one is a ilramatic, the 
other a philosophical poet. But it seems to me that the nature 
of a man's poetic thought springs direct from his cliaracter 
and its unconscious tendencies, of which also his philosophy is 
itself only a result. The fact that Goethe was essentially a 
dramatic poet la tlie effect <if the view he took of man rather 
than its cause, and if Wordswortii was not a dramatic poet the 
reason lay in the fact that he was, as a poet, little observant of 
those jieculiarities which go to make up individual character. I 
have, therefore, in tlie present paper as far as possible left out 
of consideration both the aiowed philosophical creeds of the two 
poets, and the outward form in which their works are cast, and 
have considered their thought only in so far as it has affected 
the character of their poetry. I have endeavoured, however 
imperfectly, to show that among the poets of their time Goethe 
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janil Worilawortli stood alone in their constructive temleiicifs, 
|iii their endeavour to base their thought upou experJeuce and 

■uth, in the conscious self-control which they exercised as poeta 
fftud as men, and in the completeness with which they succeeded 

I expressing themselves. That they should notwithstanding 
Shave come to such different i-esults we found to be mainly due 

■ to the differing conception with which each started as to the 
Frelative importance of man and nature. To Wordsworth nature 
B'Vas greater than man, to Goethe man greater than nature, and 

■ these conceptions made Wordsworth the poet of man, Goethe 
r the poet of men. The difference in stand])oint was largely due 
I'to difference in early education. Wordsworth received his 
■'earliest and most powerful impressions from natural objects, 
I Goethe from men and their various activities. The influence of 
I their early training affected their whole subsequent work, so 
I that when Goethe came to deal poetically with nature he dealt 
I with her almost exclusively in reference to human life, con- 
r sideling her as ministering to human wants, as furnishing 

convenient symbols by which to express human emotions antl 
relations, and lastly, as a great problem that confronted the 
^ human soul and pressed for solution. 

It were vain to question whether Goethe's or Wordsworth' ti 

l.conception is the greater or more true. We cannot do without 

licither. When the time comes for action, for effort, for strenuous 

■.endeavour it is the conception of Goethe that we need, the 

(belief in our own capacity and powers ; when the time for rest 

iJInd contemplation arrives we turn instinctively to Wordsworth 

md his " healing power," to draw from the intercourse with a 

nighty nature resignation and peace. The two conceptions 

; as two different aspects of one tiling, as the obverse and 

Kverse of the medal, and are both legitimate products of an age 

which is alike distinguished by love of enterprise and action and 

■ by a profounii yearning for rest. 
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SieuoKDi k Chamisso, 1811,^ 
I. — Lehrjarrf:. 

Jean Jacques Ampere, the son of that scientific man whose 
name U so familiar to our electricians, himself perhaps best 
known in Kngland by hia Jlhtoire romaiue it Home, that 
charming pendant to Gibbon, in which archa;ology is married 
to literature and political history, ivlatesf: — 

"When 1 stayed in Berlin, In the year 1827, Hltzlg intro- 
duced me, in the Literary Society,t to one of his friends, who, 
more than any other, seemed to answer, by his appearance, to 
what M'e, in France, are In the habit of calling a German type. 
The man was tail and gaunt, his hair fell in long locks over his 
shoulders, his face had a singular expression of combined kind- 
liness and firmness ; there lay in it at the same time Bomethiog 
delicate and rigorous, something of weariness and boldness. 
Our conversation began in German. The man, as yet unknown 
1o me, expressed himself wiih striking energy, yet apparently 
not without some effort, and, as it seemed to me, with an 
accent that was quite new to me. I, on my part, tume<l out, 
in the sweat of my brow, laboured German sentences. Whilst 
wo were thus engaged, a third person interrupted wiih loud 
laughter our conversation, saying : ' Why, gentlemen, you 
surely would be more at ease by speaking French.' The man 

■ Read to a Omenil Mpeting, at tbe rooms of tlie Rojal Sodely oT British 
ArtiBis, on l>ecemher 14ih, 1891. 

t Rfvuf da Drill .Vondri, 1810. VoL XSII,, 4"- s^rie, pp. M9-87I. 
KcpriDted in tUe second editioo of Liiifritture et Vo^ngm, IBW. 

J Apparently the foreninnerof thai " Jlerhnrr Onu'llic/u^t fiirniirlanditehp 
tcl.una Uterntur" to which Ooetbe, in April, lEtid. introduced liis jouog 
fiicnd. TlioniM Carlyle, who was thereupon elected a member.— Hitzig's 
ratters to Goclhe. September 29lh, 1831). and to Carlvle, Janoaiy 28Ui, 1831. 
in tbe Ooetbe and Carlyle Correiipoudence, 1S87. 
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with tUe tall figure and tlie long hair was my countryman. He 
was a man of rare gifts, long pursued hy a hostile fat*?, a 
French i^iniijri! and Prussian officer, a nobleman and a Liberal, 
a poet and a botanist, the author of a fantastic novel, and a 
circumnavigator. He was a German, yet by birth a French- 
man ; in brief — he was Chamisso." 

To this man, so described, a valuable link between two great 
nations, now sorely divided by exaggeration of national feeliug 
which even in the war-times of his youth did not run equally 
liigh, we are now to devote an evening. 

Louis Charles Adelaide de Chamisso was bom of an old 
noble family" in January, 1781, at Castle Boncourt in 
Champagne. As with Shakespere, the day of his birth is not 
certain, that of his baptism is — 31st January. He himself 
shortened liis Christian name into Adelbert. His father was 
not so economical in this resi>ect. We find his name and status 
given as Louis Marie Comte de Chamisso, Vicomte d'Onnond, 
Seigneur de Boncourt, Magneux, Tournoison, Leviel, Dampierre, 
&C., Cap it a! ne an regiment Royal etrauger de Cavalerio, 
Chevalier de I'ordre militaire de St. Louis. Later on, in 17'J2, 
lie became Lieutenant-Colonel, jVide-de-Camp du Marcchal de 
Broglie. The mother, Marie jVnno Gargam, was a less imposing 
personage. Nor does she seem to have been capable of under- 
Htandiug and fostering a nature like that of her son Adelbert.t 
though no doubt she tried to do her duty in the hard times tliat 
came upon llie family. There are iu our poet's ample corre- 
gpondence few references to his parents, from whom lie was 
early separated. Not to his lot fell the joyous tenderness of 
-Goethe's mother for her son, nor the warm and touching filial 
love of Heine for his aged mother. But, on the other hand, 
there is a soft and noble stream of recollection towards his 
birth-place and early home. The verses iu which he addresses 
the old Castle, destroyed in the storms of the Revolution, hud 

* Eirtem aUni Saute enl^rostcn. Ctiamisso's words. Works (2iid ediliuu 
in 6 TolumeB), Vol. L, 8. I>. This edition will be used for all sulisequeni 
quolftliuuB. The name Cbomissot uccuis a.i>. 1305. Other rorms arc ruimd : 
Ctiunizzot, Cheroizzot, Chamisso, perhaps also ChauieBSoo. In Opurio tlii.'re 
is living a Seuhor Chomi^. 

t Vide a letter of lier's-her kal— in Werkt, VoL V., & 53, M. 



jcst be introduced here in the original, — a brother poet ( 
'(jual gentleness and dignity vfould be required to furnish a 1 
I'auslation* : — 

Ditt ScUou Bonaiurt. 
JcA Iraam' all Kind nri'cA suriiiAe, 

L'lid KAutt'ie tnn'n grn**> Haupt ; 
Wie tueit t/ir iinck htim, ihr Silder, 

Dig long' ich vrrgtnen geglauldt 
Hoch ragt out lehatt'gen Gehrgen 

£in tchimmemdci ScAleta /lenyr, 
leh kmnt ilit Thurinr, die Zivnen, 

Die itrineme Briiekt, da» Thur. 
£i tc/iaven Bom Wapprntchiidt 

Die Lbwttt to IrimSc/i mip/i im. 
Ich griUm die alten Bekannten, 

Vitd lilt den Surph-if kinan. 
Don lirgt dit J^hini nni Bruntten, 

Dtirt griint der Feigenlxnim, 
DuH, hitder diesen Fetisiern, 

VerlrUutnt' ieh den erflen Trauvi. 
Ich tret' m die Burgkapelle 

Und lucAe det Ahnherrn Grub, 
DoH iX'*, dort hiingi vom Pfeiler 

Das alte Gewmffim herab. 
Nock fc»m vrnfiart die Augm 

Die Ziige der Intchrifl, niiht, 
Wir hell dtirch die bttntm Stheiben 

DoM Licl.t dariiber auch bricht. 
So ttehet du, o Scfiluei meiner Vater, 

Mir treu undfeit i« dam Sinn, 
Und bitl von der Erde vtr^ckKUvden, 

Der Pflug geht iiber dicH hin, 
Seifrurlabiir, o thnirer Bodm. 

Ich teffne dich mild und gerii/trt, 
Und legn' ihn twitfach. wer iinmer 

Den Pfiag nun iiber dichfUhrt, 
Ich aher iciU mtf mieh rafftn, 

Mein Sailmtpiei in der Hand, 
Die Weilen der Erde durthiehtpriffn, 

Und »ingen turn Zand su Land, 
Our Chamisso had four brotherst and a sister. The elilest, 

* There hu been a dtecuHJoa as U> whether be wrote these verses flnt in 
French, or whether the exisilng tranBlation Inio French is by him. ll U 
fonnil in Uhareflubriand's Mimoiret dOitlre-Tomhe, 1849-50., Vol. VII,. 
p. 30O. Also, bal vllh varianls, in C, Fuldn'a Chnmiftn und trine Zed, 1881. 

t Hippoljto, 1769-1841; Charles, 1774-1817; EugJne; Prudent. 



^ppolyte, was a page to Louis XVI, The family emigrated 
in the earlier stages of the revnlutiouary troubles ; in I7ilO we 
find tliem in Holland already. Tlie second son however, Charles, 
had remained behind, and seems, during the Revolution, to 
have baen always about the person of the unfortunate king, 
more especially on that 10th August, 1792, in that storming of 
the Tuilei'ies, so grBpliically described by Carlyle, when young 
'Chamisso was wounded and his life was saved by a man in the 
crowd. It was probably before the catastrophe, but when 
?ady the king was practically a powerless prisoner in the 
I Tuiieries, that Louis XVI. gave a sword to Charles, together 
with a slip of paper on which he wrote : 

" I recommend M. de Chamisso, a faithful servant of mine, to 
my brothers. He lias more than once staked bis life for my 
Bake." — Lou IB. 

The sword aTid this billet* were piously preserved in the family 
archives in Berlin. After the Restoration Charles became 
pr^/el of the d^pai-tement du Lot. But this is anticipating. 
The family left Holland, went to South Germany, are found to 
be at Wiirzburg in 1795, somewhat later at Bayreuth. It is a 
' little astonishing that no chord of Chamisao's lyre vibrates in 
I unison with South Germany, whilst he came to feel the deepest 
I attachment to North Germany. The circumstances of the 
family, like those of so many other French emigrants, were very 
I Btraightened. The jmrents at last removed to Berlin, a change 
, of domicile which, at that period of much -government, required 
the previous consent of the King of Prussia, granted in French, 
hy a most gracious autograph letter.f The sons had preceded 
f them. Hippolyte and Charles practised with some success the 
now almost forgotten art of miniature- painting, and thus con- 
tributed essential help to the needs of the family. They were 

• ChaleaubriandilowUoraundoubledlyilliafl been ahnwn, gives this text; — 
Je rfcommatiile At. lU Chamism, un de me* fid'eln lermtfur*. d met frirea. He 
omits the second port, but adds : Le rui martyr avail eachi ce peiit. Iiillft dmu 
ton seia pour lefaire rrmeltrt A ton premier page, Chanman. oncle iT Adalbert. 
In Mimmres tTOulre-Timibe. Vol. VII., p. 300. The imcle is plainly an error 
for the brother. It Is not the only error, by a long way, of Chateaubriand "a 
account 

t Tat in Hitiig's Life and Letters of Chamisso.— JTerie, VoL V. p. 8. 
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even admitted in 1797 as extraordinary members of the Berlin 
Academy of Arts. Prudent became a tutor in a Berlin family, 
of French origin, Eugene was received aa page to PrincesB 
Ferdinand. Adelbert liimself, j>ago to the Queen of Prussia, 
won the very good graces of that kindly disposed lady.* She 
caused private lessons to be given to the lad, whose education 
had so far, amidst the many vicissitudes of the time, heen 
neglected enough ; she also allowed him to attend the classes of 
the French High School, in whose reports he is twice mentioned 
very honourably. In the year 1798 he entered as ensign into 
the Prussian infantry regiment von Goetze. Three yeai-s later 
he became a lieutenant iu the same regiment, to which Le 
remained attached for the rest of his military career. The 
family iu the meanwhile availed themselves of the permissinn 
given to emigrants by Napoleon, then First Consul, to return 
to France, and the Queen of Prussia wrote an autograph letter 
to Adelbert'a mother, iu which she says : " {'oiis ne jiouvez voua 
attetuire yu' h recevoir dee 7>ouvelles lalufaisanlee de votre jiU, 
t/oHl la condmte me»ur^e el t'applicatioti le/ont eercir de modile <i 
tufrhes d'armeg." 

But his military duties by no means filled the young man's 
life entirely, lie eagerly pursued the study of German, and 
he fell iu love. He translated a French tragedyt into Gennun 
prose, in which he, apparently unconsciously, slips readily into 
tlie rhythm of blank verse, but also, deliberately, in solemn 
passages, chooses a Greek classical metre. His French verses, 
addressed to a fair French widow, Cerfes Duvernay, living at 
that time in Berlin, are neither much better nor much worse 
tlmn what, in such circumstances, gifted youug men are apt to 

■ Tbere it a double error here in the valuable book of Lady BteDDerhasteit 
on Mnditmede Stotl (Paria, 18'J0). Slie makes our Cbiimisso a mioiitluie 
jiaiuUsr, und a iMgt lo PriQcetis FcrdiuaDd. The 1alti;r puat, as mentioneil 
abfivu, fell lo liiB brother Eug^ae ; and Adelbert was at that Ume much too 
youag to professionally practice jMUDtiog, as biH Iwu elder brothers did. Ku 
doubi be had picked up some facility iu drawing, which afterwards became 
or UM Iu biin ia his scientific drawings of natural objecli. 

* Le Comff rfr Vurniuiiiije on let amaiUs mcdheureux. Ihame par M. 
•rArnaurl. A fourth vdiliuu of Ibe original appeared in ITtM. The original 
is in Alexandrioa. 
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write. He loved the lady passionately, but was requited by a 
somewhat coquettish friendship only. Some years later, in 
1806 at Paris, he met her agiiin, and then he addressed her in 
German verse, though to no better purpose." Gradually lie 
dropped writing in Freuch, except when in France, and again 
onder the influence of the tender passiou, when living at the 
literary court of M""- de Stael, or dealing with scientific sub- 
jects in connection with his voyages. He more and more 
began to feel himself at home in Germnny, nnd in German. 
Even with his countryman, Louis de la Foye, after the latter 
Iiad permanently returned to France, he continued a most 
interesting correspondence, for more than thirty years, in 
German. But iu the night before his death he spoke, in a 
half -conscious condition, incessantly French.f 

The eai-nest and enthusiastic young lieutenant was, however, 
not satisfied by mastering German ; he began too the study of 
Greek, which he continued with zeal even under the approach- 
ing difHculties of campaigning. Moreover he was on the point 
of making his dilbut in actual printer's ink as a German man 
of letters. In 1803 he wrote his "Faust," which, later on, 
he characterized as an *' almost boyish metaphysico-poetical 
attempt,"} and of which presently more. 

It seems that by tins and other poetic productions, as yet in 
manuscript, he became acquainted with Varnliagen von Ense, 
by a few years his junior.J and this acquaintance soon ripening 
into a life-long friendship and leading to other friendships. 
t^nJed to give Chamisso's life a greater firmness of texture 
and a wider horizon. Vambagen soon found that Chamisso 
was der l/rarsle Kerl i-oii tier Well. \\ There was formed around 
them a group of young poets, not unhke the Rhymers' Club of 

• Tbelr correspondence, collected by Ludmilla Asaing in her book Ann 
dent HacldaaM Varahagnit am £tiie, lirkfe i<oii Chamino (and oUicrBi, 
18fi7, Bd. I , B, 136—187, forma, some eviileiit lacunue nolwilhalanding, an 
aiuaclive love-Biory, 

t Unauigeietit. Uitzlg, Loben und Briele.— IFfrA^, Vol. VI., pp. 115-10. 

% Dieser faai knabenliBfte inetttphysiscli-poetiscbe VersDch. 

S 1T85— 1858; pliilusopher, soldier, pout, diplomatiat, bulurian. On him 
and his i^fied wife, li&bel, likewise a friend of Cliamiaao's, aide Carlyle iu 
Eaays, pupulxr Kdition, Vob VL, pp. 81—108. 

I DeukwiirdiKkellen, Bd.,II., 8. SO. 
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these Loiidou days. Not as a poet, but as a friend, the most 
important of Uieni for Chnmisso was Hitzip. in those troublous 
times, by turns criminal lawyer and publisher, a worthy man 
who makes his appearance too in wicked Heine's verse," 
Gradually the circle widened, and came to comprise Fou()ue, 
Wilhelm Neumann, Neander, Ludwig Robert, Koreff, Count 
l.ippe, and others. Later on the eccentric Werner and Hoff- 
mannt approached this circle too. They had their "poetic 
teas," where they read their poems. They met at midnight, 
and sat far into the morning hours, often at the guard- 
house, between interruptions of military duties, when Chamisso 
was the officer of the day. They never formed a close club, 
but were united by entliusiastic friendship and high striving 
only. They had a watchword though, a battle cry : to tov jro'Aoir 
atrrpov. The North appeared to them the seat of intelligence ; 
to steer by the North Star was to be their aim and task. This 
parole returns very frequently in their letters and poems. They 
would call it out to one another in dark and bright houi-s : a 
word of encouragement to struggle, a word of satisfaction in 
success. 

And so they brought out, in 1804, their first venture in print 
—their Book of the Khymers' Club. They called it the Mu»en- 
almanack. It appeared, not without the d I flic u! ties which 
usually meet young writers, and the expense of publishing it 
had ultimately to be chiefly met out of Chamisso's slender 
purse. Besides the contributions of the members of the group 
itself, it contained several pieces of verse by Fichte, whose 
authorship is masked by an asterisk. Standing midway between 
the old classical school and the new, the so-called romantic, 
consisting of followers of Tieck and the Schlegels, the young 
men were claimed on both sides as adherents and blamed as 
opponents. They felt, however, sufficiently encouraged to con- 
tinue, and the years 1805 and 1806 saw two more of the little 

* Jehuda ben Halevy, in the Romitncero. HoQ'aiaDii & Cam|>e'B edition, 
1873—7*. Bd. SVIIL. S. 203-6. More serious, and tea* guod-natuml, 
Julian Schmidt treats HilKlg, Deutsche Literatur seit Lcssing's Tod. Bd. 
III., T. 20and2». 

t On Werner, tee Carlyle, Essays, Vol, I., pp. 74—120 ; on HoETmann, pp. 
2W-2a3. 
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volumes, which in their correspondence are called die Grdnen, 
from the colour of the booklets' covers." 

The invention of the art of printing is, on the whole, rightly 
considered to prevent the extinction of books. None the less 
that danger, if danger it is, is not always avoided. The Muaeri' 
almauach has neariy absolutely disappeared; of the one for 
1806 the British Museum possesses a reprint. In the libi-ariea 
of Dresden, Goettingen, Munich, Stuttgart, Vienna, it has been 
aearclied for in vain. Ludwig Gfciger, tlie editor of the Goethe 
Jahrhuch, has recently reprinted it from a copy in the Royal 
Library of Berlin-f Of the 1804 volume, which contains 
Chamisso'a "Faust," there is only one copy known to be 
extant; and, by a most curious coincidence, it was found in 
Goethe's library at Weimar. Of this dramatic sketch— for it 
is hardly more — we may justly say with Geiger, that it is a 
remarkable poem, full of force, and all the more remarkable for 
being written and published before Goethe's first " Faust " was 
either completely published or written. The questions of free 
will and necessity are here touched on. Fichte's influence is 
perceptible. There are some points of contact with Marlowe. 
Though tJiat writer was not yet inti-oduced into Germany, 
Chamisso might jMssibly know the " Faustus ; " his English studies 
had just begun. Of German treatments of the Faust legend 
Chamisso might have before him, besides the Volkabilcher, those 
of Lessing, 1759,} Maler Mliller, 1778, and Klinger, 1791,5 and 
of coui-se Goethe's ''Faust, a fragment," 1790, from which 
Chamisso could get little or no help. Let the reader not 
forget that Goethe's first part in its entirety appeared in 1808 
only, four years after Clunnisso's sketch. Recently this Faust 
has been translated by Mr, Henry Phillips, an American, who 

' On Ibe whole o( this period, Vamhagen's DenkwUnliz/keiten, Bd. IL, 
8, 40—65, may he consultei), with pteisurc. 

t NtUdrtiek des MuHenalmanBcbB auf 1800. Herausgegeben von Professor 
Lndnig Qciger. Berlin, Paetel, 1880. 

J Unfinished sketch, which maj be placed between I7-io and 'fiS. Vidr 
ill. James Sime'a Leasing, Vol. I., pp. 199—203. C. Engel's reprint, 1677, of 
ft supposed complete and long-loat copy remains of doubtful genuineness. 

i Boetitger Unnsialcd tbo "Life and Death of Dr. Faustus" in 1850 
only. 
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unduly depreciates Chamisso's Sclilemilil m favour of his 
Faust* 

We are m Faust's study, lighted by a dim cresset, He is 
full of doubt. Tlie old questions recur: What is Life? 
What is Truth 1 What is the Worlds What is God? Is 
there a real World t Is tliei-e anything that is really more 
than what the Ego creates for itself ? And is there a Free 
willl la not everytliing necessity t Is not the act of our 
willing, itself, a delusion ? Yet he feels he has a force of will, 
aud by it conjures up Spirits. 

A Good Spirit and an Evil Spirit appear, as in Marlowe. 

The former warus, the latter promises ; the former exhorts to 

contentment, and refers to the Garden of Eden and the two 

trees ; the latter opens a prospect of certainty, but only against 

Faust making over his soul. The Staff of doonif is uiagically 

placed in his hands,^bv breaking it he is himself to decide the 

fate of his soul. New exhortations, new promises, whilst Fausf 

hesitat«s. But he dues end by breaking the stafT. And now 

the Evil Spirit mocks hira. The Certainty he has demanded 

will only yield him wretchedness. Doubt stands an eternal 

boundary to mortal kon : that is the only thing certain in this 

life, and the wall which bounds knowledge is razed only by death. 

And vengeance waits 

With BBVHge mieo, thy cuming in yon land 

Where never enter longing, strife or doubt, 

Where at tlie end is found Uie meed of life. 

Xow the Evil Spirit seems to suggest suicide, and Faust deciares : 

It is mj will to follow in Uiy truck 

Et-mi lu yon niglit veiled, yon bidden land of gloom. 

He turns to the Evil Spirit to ask death from it ; a dagger is 

magically put in his hand;t lie places the point against bis 

* " Faust, a dramatic sketch by Adalbert von Chamlsso ( 1803) ; traoblnted 

from the German by Henry Phillips, juar., Philadelphia. 1881." No imblislier 

given. Tbe boob—U any rate this special edition— ja apparently printed for 

private drculuti I) n. 

t Compare in Qoethe's prison scene : Dia Gioeke raft, dm StulieAen lii ichL 

I So in Horlowe : Famtut .- 

And Fauatus now will come to do thee righL 

MephislophiUs gives him a dagger. 
Cojip. abo Spenser's " Fairy QaGOu," Book 1., Chap, U, SiaiuasM-^L 
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bosom and slowly thrusls it into his heart, expressing his 
conviction that he goes into damnation evermnre to find in 

its bosom 

Perchance anniliilalion,— or -wiBdom deep, — 
But certaJDiy at laet I 



goes 



Tlie curtain 



IIo falls. The cresset flickers and 
descends slowly as. the scene darkens. 

Tn October, 1805. Lieutenant Chamisso marched out from 
Berlin from which he was now to be absent for a number of 
years. It was wrongly supposed that si campaign against Rtissin 
was on the tajm. Kather, there was a feeble desire to proceed 
farther than by impotent negotiations or offers of mediation to 
stand by Austria in her great atrnggle. DU aliler mirni. 
Austria fell unsupported by Prussia at Austerlitz, the Ilohen- 
zollems received Hanover from the hands of Napoleon, and for 
the next year vengeance collected her clouds which were to 
burst at Jena. 

Meanwhile, the regiment Goetze, like the Prussian policy* 
went on marching, hither and thither, eastward and westward, 
Chamisso writing many letters, grave, humorous, interesting, 
which are preserved to us, and may now serve a student as aids 
to produce a picture of that time, German verses, too, he wrote 
on these marches, and "Adelbert's Fable," in which once 
more the question of necessity and free-will occupies him, and 
he began a long poem on the legend of Fortunatus, which was 
never printed, but, later on, furnished a leit-motive in his Peter 
SchlemihI. His Greek, too, he earnestly continued, and his 
attention was divided between his Homer and Xenophon and 
drilling his men, between the rhythm of the verses of the Iliad 
and the tramping of his soldiers on the march. And so he 
reminds us of his countryman and contemporary, Captain Paul 
Louis Courier, that Napoleonic officer who, when the list came 
round for the election of Consul Bonaparte as emperor, wrote 
on it "/e cnpUaine Courier n'a pas ketoin (Tempereiir." In 
those years Courier and Chamisso were probably the only two 
military men studying Greek. 

Both finished by leaving the army. "The resolve formed 

itself in me," says Chamisso, " to quit the military sen-ice, and 

I to devote myself to study entirely." In June, 1806, that ia 
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before the beginning of the war. he asked for his (ii.smissal from 
the army; it was refused. Later on he repeated his i-equest 
to the commander of his regiment, who declared the thing 
impossible, but gave him a document to the effect that he had 
so asked, which document Chamisso sent to Fanny Hertz, 
at Hamburg, requesting that it might b^ forwarded to his 
brother, and also shown to the French minister resident at 
Hamburg. This latter step had become advisable by a decree, 
issued at Bamberg by Napoleon, ordering every Frenchman 
who should be found lu the ranks of the Gennans to be placed 
before a court-martial, and if properly identified to be shot 
within twenty-four hours. This step being taken, Chamisso 
calmly accepted the position. " I remain, with a quiet consci- 
ence, in the ranks agiunst myself," he writes on November 5th, 
and when the fortress of Hameln, where he was stationed, was, 
like so many other forti-esses, weakly surrendered on November 
20th to the French, he was among the group of officers who 
stoutly, though vainly, endeavoured to prevail upon the com- 
mandant to make a serious resistance. The sentiment of 
military honour occupied him at that crisis fully, and in the 
succeeding Court of inquiry, he received on March 21st, 1809, 
the certificate of faithful obser^'ance of his duty in active 
service, and acquittal of any accusation with respect to his 
bearing in the Hameln events.* 

II. — Wanderjahbe. 
The Prussian garrison of Hameln were prisoners of war. 
Chamisso, free on parole, received a passport for Paris, where 
he arrived shortly before Christmas, 1806. But little joy 
awaited him here. "Is it not time," he had written to his 
friend shortly before the crisis of Hamelu, "to cease considering 
the publication of an almanack as the goal of our endeavours?" 
He had hoped to begin a regular university career ; but the 
dihdcU of Prussia was, for a while, very complete. The 
University of Halle, whither he tended, was suppressed by 
Napoleon. His friends in Germany were scattered. 

• ConeepODdence, Werke, V., 8. 181—203. LewaH'a " Euroiw." 1841, 
IV., &. C. Ful<.'a ; ChamiKo und uin» Zeit, H. 7i—H. 
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"Now Iain liere," he writes to de la Foye from Paris, " I know not yet 
' how lo dJEenlBDgle mjseir, JUj Qod give me Btrenglh. My fatber ia dfud ; 

my mulher is dead. . . . Tlie miDUtes ore eoldeu, and yet they ellp nnay. 

. . . Bcfure I can yet have well looked about me, my life will have ended. 

... Those of my family love me unspeakably, but I can be a stranger only 
i in their liousea. ... I have no longer a honae where I could dwelL . . . 

M'hat has become of our fmr enthusiaam, our youth, our vigour? Where are 
' they 1 The air one breathes here is heavy ; it is like a vapour of gold 

And to Vamhagen : 

" Our old world no longer exists. Jly new otic does not yet exist. I have 

not yet gained any repose. The roar of the immenae whirl of this city 

stuns me. I cannot boast of anytlilng, not even of courage. . , I visit, 

liut rtslleealy and in bad spirits, mou and libraries. I have hod the joy. 

I though, to find the French manuscript of Seinecke J-UcA*. . . Chiefly, I do 

\ DOtbiDg." 

He spent some months with relatives at Vertua and else- 

, Tvhere — not hapiiUy. Tliei^ had been cjuestion of a post for 
him at the Imperial Library, but be felt himself "not yet ripe 

: for it." Tender bonds seemed to invite Jiim, but he, being 
poor, withdrew. " I have been played with." He felt a 

I stranger in his fatherland, conld not cast an anchor that 
would not drag. He longed for the country of his early 
manhood, for his good German comrades. A little private 
income was assured him out of the ruins of the paternal estate ; 
it amounted to from 200 to 300 (Aa/«r*— about £30 to £40. It 
was then worth more at Berlin tlian it would be now. It 
might help to keep the wolf from the door. 

He returned to Berlin in the autumn of 1807. We have a 

I portrait of him, as he wa.** then, by the hand of a lady": — 

I " ChamisBO wore an elegant Polish Kurfka, with tVogs, bis black tiair in 
natoral curls, a small cap which suited him very well, and which with a light 
moustache gave a peculiar expression to his clover face, full of earnestness 
and Itindnesa, his beautiful speaking eyes full of trustiness and thoughtfulaees. 
Acqmuntances of mine would enquire who the handsome man was who bod 
been seea walking with me in the streeL lie was full of chivalrous poUte- 
I ness and gallantry, a heritage of his French descent, which sometimes bod u 
Y touch ofstifiness because it was someivtuit formal, but upon the whole pro- 

• Rosa Maria, Vamhagen's sister. Freiiia/en, 1830, L Werkt, V. 228-20. 
Bf Dcb of this extract, as well as of subsequent ones, goes far to show the 
autobiographical elemeut in Peter SclUemiiil. 
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duced ft very gootl imprpwion, so that one might fanpy hlra n knigWIy 
troubiulnur. With his affecllonate disposition, his brilliant mind, he always 
knew bow to take in things and events— now with eHrnestnc«a and feeling. 
DOW with wit and humour, but always correctly. Sometimes he wbb fiill 
of brighiest mirth, joyous like a child, ready for play and fun. lie spoke 
German, indeed not wilhout a little halting but otherwise e:tcelleDlly. and 
conversation with him was always pleasing and interesting. I liked more lo 
hear him speak German, though his French was excellent too. All bis 
amiable qualities, his warmth and faithfulnees. his Intellect and kindness, 
were soon manifest, and one could not but love him and grant him the 
nilleet conndence." 

So far the sister of Varnhflf^n, who had, in tlie meanwhile 
entered tlie Austrian anny. Chamisso's own account of himself 
is far from being equally cheerful : 

■' Shaken in my belief In myself, without position, without duties, bowed 
down and mentally bruised, I spent a gloomy time at Berlin."' 

Yet he took up ajpiin his poem of Fortunatus, and read all aorta 
of things without steadily pursuing anything, when he was 
recalled to France, by the influence of a friend, to assume a 
profeswirship at the Ljc^e of Napol^onville in Brittany.t All 
seemed to have been fairly settled hj the official folks at Paris, 
but from Napolionville came the news that it was all a mistake : 
there was no vacancy- He received new promises which led to 
nothing from the official people. But he met with friends, 
made new ones, more especially Uhland, of whom he speaks 
moat warmly, and the poetess Helrains von Chezy, who is, nowa- 
days, perhaps best, or only, known for having furnished Weber 
with the libretto for Ins Euryanthe. He joined that lady in 
working at the translation of A. W. Schlegel's VorleKutiijen fiber 
dramatische Kumt und LiUratur. It was by tiiis lady, it seems. 



• Werkt^ Vol. L. p. 7. 

t The reader will look in vain on a modem map for this place. It is a 
little town in Horbihan, about thirty miles fh>m Vannes. It used to be the 
capital of the Duchy of Ilohan ; it was then called Ponlivy. Napoleon L 
enlarged and beauli^ed the place, and gave it his name, ll had to put that 
grandeur off again when the Bourbons returned in 1814. After the fall of 
Louis Philippe it was SapoltenviUe agun. but id 1670. alter Sedan, its name 
returned to Pontivy once more. So it U called— henceforth or for tbo 
present— H. N. Bcnillet, Dkeionnairt itButmr* et <U OiograpAir. 28»i« 
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tltat ChnmisBu was brouplit into personal contact with Schlegel, 
and by the latter with M"°- de Stael.* 

Invited in June, 1810, to M""* de Staet, who held licr 
court, the court of an exile feared by the great Napoleon, 
and tjTanniscd over by the small Schlegel, at Chaumont^ 
he spent there some months in a highly interesting circle, 
engaged in rendering literary assistance. The translation of 
Schlegel's "Dramatic Art and Literature" was being con- 
tinued. M""- de Stael herself was at work at her great book 
de t AUetnagne. 

" Everyono wiitPS here," he sa.vs, in a letter to Ponqne, " and no one any 
longer renda, unless the tiling lie has just rend enables him to go on writing. 
Oh, you writing folks ! ouglit you not to arrive at the wish that there should 
be more fellows like me, who would be content to mul, and purely to rejoice 
In yoor doings. See, my good, dear man, all I wish is to have lady fHenda 
in the persons of the Muees, books open to mo in all tongues, of all ages, and 
not to write, not lo write, unless the moment should come when the spirit 
were lo seize me, and I had to write, thus coerced. Are then beautiful 
IhlnmoDly to be used, inatend of being simply enjoyed?" 

But criticism and analysis prevailed at Chanmont, and were 
llanked by carping jealousy among that highly intellectual 
circle of M"" de Stael's, which also comprised the Duke 
Matthieu de Montmorency,t the bright M™' R^camier,t — 
these two soon ordered oif by special command of Napoleon, — 
M. de Sabraii, and, later on, Sismondi and Benjamin Constant. 
Our Chamisso, an inveterate smoker and otherwise with some 
confirmed bachelor-habits growing upon him, without having, 
BO far, achieved something striking, felt himself alternately 
attracted and repelled. He professed, at that time, not more 
than high esteem for the lady, who granted him some of her 
confidence, and was not above coquetting with him. He was 

• Wtrke. v., S. 282, 283. Lady Blennerhaaselt snya, by Barante; 
Nothing in Ihe letters proves or disproves this, but the above xupposllion 
Bppeara more natural Personirf connection with Buranle himself seems 
to belong to n later stage in Chamissu's life, a« certainly does bis stay with 
Barante. U fullf) between Chamisso's flrat and second visit to Madame de 
Btael, to whom he returned on leaving Barante. Vide the brief auto- 
biographical notice, Wrrkt, I., p. 7, also V., pp, 298 and 312, A line in 
Koch's edition of Chamisso, Bd. I., v. 314, which reaches us during the 
printing of this, appears to be conclusiva The poet there addrMsing 
Baiante, says : " Die hohe lirrrin Ant mic/i dir gegeben'' 

t 1766— leai. X 1777—1849. 
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among that circle, not quite of it. And so he says, with scared | 
a shade of bitterness in one of his letters : — 

"To Ihe epinU which dwell in this old castle I might well aaj: 'leh bin's, 
hinFaiat.liindanaglekhen:' however, I find it more comfortftble to only j 
write thia."* 

Of M"^ de Stael herself he writes to Fouqu^ : 
" This world, which wishes hi attract me, is yet, with ail its tavoir-fmrr, 
lowordu me awkward in its bciirlng ; it calls forth in me only the picture of 
a charraing heriniiage in the Alps, or of ihe Forest of Arden iii ■ As Ton 
Like It.' And yet much has been done lo make mo at home here. Tho 
8lael la a rare and very remarkable being. The seriousness of the Qermans, 
the glow of the Sooth, the forras of the French. Bhe approaches thought 
only on the side of reeling; sbe has no sense for painting— music is lo her 
everylliiug. She lives in sound only. Music must surnsund her wlien she 
writes, and, at bottom, what she writes is music only. As to the geometry 
of life, it faxes Hi ; she feels equal enlhueiasm for liberty and chivalry. Bhe 
is fHitinffiiie, nay, as fsr as concerns herself, a thorough aristocrat. Slie 
knows that herself, and whatever she knons she tells lier friends. She is a 
persouagc out of a tragic play : she must receive crowns, or give them, or 
throw ttiom away. She hus lived in the region where the political thunder- 
storms were funned that decided the fate of the globe. She must liear the 
noise at least of the carrisge-wbeels in tlio capitui ; sbe languiBliea in exile." 

On Au},nist Wilhelin Schlegel, the leader of the so-called 
Romantic School, he writes to Wilhelm Neumann: 

" .... ad coctiit Wiibeim, I am now here witli that other Wilhelm, 
Wilhelm the grtat, whose name has been borrowed by the ci-devant Scble- 
gellans, at the tail of whicli sect we, too, once marched, not without a timid 
pride. 1 now think with laughter, and yet not wiihout sadneaa, of Ihst 
time when we, so itinocent, so helplessly admiring, so en ihu^asticslly adoring, 
should have tremblingly quivered in our innermost gushing hearts, if only 
\M Master's shadow, Blantingly thrown by tbe moon in bei first quarter, had 
but lightly touched any of na. But now the man sits by mo and quite 
calmly mends my pen wliilst I write lo you ; we work together, and In the 
end. with alt bis mildness, hU refinement, his exquisiU politeness, it is 1 who 
see the shortcominga of tbe other Itest." 

We must limit these extracts. It is, perhaps, a pity that 
Lady IJlennerhassett, who had ample space at her disposal 
within the covers of her three stout volumes, was content to get 
her impression of this time from C. Fulda's hook. Still her 
theme was M™"- de Stai-l, not Chamisso. Some other oppor- 
tunity may allow of these letters being looked to more closely, 

• Letter to Varnbagen, July 27th, 1810. 
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I together Trith the characteristic billeU which, under the name 
of pelite-poste, went to and fro between her ami the Chdtelaine, 
as well as between her and others of her guests who, it 
appears, did not preserve these little testimonies of friendsliip 
and liarinlesa coquelterie (f esprit' 

From Chaumont M"* de Stael and her Court had gone to 
Fossfi by Blois. Tlieu came the decree of expulsion. The 
choice was left her to embark in a French port for America, or 
go to Coppet, her late father's — M. Necker — estate near 
Greneva. She chose the latter. Ciiamlssu went in September 
or October, 1810, to Prosper Barante.t the historian aud, at a 
later period, translator of Schiller's dramatic works, to help 
him in lirs German studies and also to further Schlegel's book. 
Though a youngish man — the revolutionary era ripened men 
■ early, when it did not kill them — Baron Barante had already 
arrived at some literary distinction by his book " Sur la Uttera- 
ture du XVIII. sifecle," and had in political life risen to the 
office of Prr/et — or Lord-Lieutenant — of the Department of 
Vendee, He resided at Napoleon, J — not to be confounded 
with the Napolionville previously mentioned — and there 
Chamisso lived and worked with him till the spring of 1(^11. 
He there continued the studies he had begun at Paris of tlie 
older French literature, — Miircheii, Volksbuchcr, /aJ^inuj!, — he 

• Wn-kf, v., 293-311; and again, 349-371. Also VI., 264-272, wiili 
JUabrapt end. An error of Lady Blennerh asset t'a (French edilion, I. III., 
ji. 350) may here be nolL-d. We read Ihere : " Avec VanihaK<:n Stait vtnu it 
Puis son ftmi Adalberl dc Chamisso. &c." Chamisso arrived in Paris hi 
December, I81JII; iu Jane, 1810. Variihagen, in Ausirbn service, wua at 
Pragoe. In July Chamisso was st Cbaumoiit, and Vamhagen arrived at 
Paris. 

t 1782— 18fi6. 

{ It wuB furmerly only a castle with a townlet— La Roche-Biir-Yoa. The 
town was nearly dextroycd in 17113 during the Ventlean War. In 18iJ4 
Nftpoleon, wUhlng to place the ebief town of Ibit departiuunt in the centre of 
the Socage district, wheace he feared another rising, chose the hurnt-«ut 
homesteads of Lultoche, and founded anew town there, to which he gave his 
name. In 1814 U was dehaptlsed, and called Bourbon-Ycndbo ; from IS-ie to 
1870 it l>ecame again Napolikin-Vcndt-e ; and after Sedan it had tti n- 
dracend to its older aad humbler name of La Itochc~sur-Von. There, (or 
the present, the matter remains. The town has about 8,300 inhabitants. 
BouiUei, edition 1884. 
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would have qualified now-a-dai 
Society. He also occupied himsc 
about tlie Ve 
8hakespoi 

In the autumn of ItiU M"" de Stael called him hock toj 
Iier at Coppet,' and he stayed with this " grandly admirably] 
woman" till her flight ; faithful, ihough in the end disappoiiitea'J 
passing unforgettable days.f He had intended to depart, ban 

" . . .To leave her now, not to hold out by her, until the knot of her 
ie Inoaened, were difficult indeed. For she is very unhappy ; a curse dcFcrnds 
on whomsoever loves her. All her rrleods are being scared away from her. 
But whoever has for a while shared her happiness cannot easily turn away 
from her now that the feels the want of friendly Intercourse nith cultlvaled 
IMiople, which is the true element of her life, and is so begrudged to her. 
She honours and values Diy character. At the lime of my first Elay liere sba 
indeed felt greatly attracted to me, but this lime I foimd her engaged in ■; 
relation which put a great distance between us, and so we became cold U 
one another. She culls me proud, and I have really to be on my defence 
townids her, as to a superior i>ower, and she reapecis that in me. On 
occasion of my intended departure we have again cicliaugcd a firm grip of 
the hand. Here are iJie verses 1 addressed to her. With all friindship I 
calmly recognise, by the heart as well as the inlellect, that we can touch 
hand only over a barrier. I feel now quite free from conalraint, and from 
desire. . . . She remains here over winter, unless she receive in a French 
jiort a ship for America, and in that case. . . " 

he would follow her t*)o. That plan was later on — 1815— 
mooted by Auguste, tho son, but by that time Chamisso hat 
entered on another undertaking — the c ire urn navigation of th( 
globe, and the project to form a colony on the banks of the St^'l 
Lawrence came to nothing. J 

The relation alluded to was M""- de Stacl's ItaiioH with de| 
Rocca, a French officer of proved bravery, but opj 
Napoleon's warlike policy. Marrisige followed, which the ladj^J 
thought necessary to keep a secret^ — as long as might be ; but a 
child was born. Here are Chamisso's lines of adieu $: — 
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* Werke, L, p. T. In the letters there is a hiatus, from the " begiouing nt M 
181 1" to" September." 
t Ibid. Grouartig icunderbni: 
t ir«'*r, I., pp. U-12. 

I Incomplete and diStrent verdons ore given by Lady Blennerbassett w 
by Ampere, The cumplete one is taken from Werke, T. 3u&.dl. 



" J'ai vu la Gr'ere, et rttaurn' en Sa/ihie, 
Dam met/oreitje retourtit etidier 
MfsJUrB didniiii et ma mHancctie, 
Sim lUmrmaU ne m'en ptiit arracher. 
Adieu, Coriniie, adieu, c'fM'paw- la pie. 
JAfejpierai ferreur iliti m'ut ravit; 
Ta doaoe vmx a trap »u rn'oUicher. 
Curiam, adieu; lu n'et paint numamie. 

J'ai t)u. 
liiialiuat, je connaia mn/o!if, 
Jf vui» Im^eurt tombtr tl je ticfter, 
Je vni» d^ii ma jeunetifJlHrit 
T'er» tan dMin data to-mbre le pencher : 
£t iaju jouir, pour tuut prix de la eie, 
J'ai yu." 

Iti Lailj Bleiiiierliassptt's book lier fragment of the above is 
followed by some more French verses, wliich are likewise, but 
erroneously, ascribed to Chatnisso, In reality they arc Sismoudi's, 
who also adored the lady, aud are addressed to Chamisso in 
reply to some German verses of the latter." 

These matters may Ije fitly interrupted by a detail of the 
fireatest importance, and which became decisive for Chamisso's 
life and scientific career. That affectionate biographer, Hitzig, 
who appreciated the good man and the poet, but understood the 
scientific occupations of his friend as little as did Schiller those 
of Goethe, mentions the matter in a footnote.? Chamisso,J 
during his stay with M""- de Staijl, occupied himself again with 
the study of English and Shakespere, and reported this to his 
friend de la Foye. The latter replied that " when a man is 
staying where you are, his business is not to learn Englisli, but 
to study botany." Chamisso followed the hint. " Da» war mi^ 
aiucltaiiUrh, und ich that alio ! 

The book, " De rAlIemagne," began to produce its effects, at 
first painful for M"* de Stael. She could no longer remain 

• Ludy Blennorhftssetl, Vol. III., pp. 358-.')B. In the French edition of 
lliat Indf'a eKceUent l>ui>k, Vol IIL, p. 413, the error is eileDlIy corrected, 
*nd the verses— 

J'^priniee auiti la toaffrance, ^c, 
are restored to their real author. 

t Werkr. T. 270, Comp. also, vi. 193-W. 

{ Schiller to Klimer. 
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williin tlic range of Napoleon's ixjwtT : she fli'd from Cojuiet 
to AuBtria, thence to Bussia. Chamisso was, in his own words, 
a helper in this flight, in which secrcry was indisjifnsnhle. His 
co-operation is not montioneci in Lady Blcnnerliassett's book, 
nor in M"^ Necker de Saussure's notice, iior in M""- de Stael's 
own " Dix aimrea dexU." But his own words are : " ich tear 
iriitwirkaider Zeuge ihrer Fluefit," and they are the words of a 
most veracious and single-hearti-d man. 

He continued for some months with his friend Anj^uste d« 
Stael, the eldest son, at Coppet ; then in August, 1812, he set 
ont for Berlin, travelling chiefly on foot and botanising the 
while. "i.« til nnglanhliih, wie ipit meine Heine sitid." lu 
antumu he began at Berlin his university studies, being then in 
his thirtj'-second year — anatomy, physiolo^-, zoologj't botany, 
a medical cursus ; not with a view to practice, but to arrive 
at a compreliensivo scientific knowledge, in order to be fit, in a 
few yeai's, for joining any exploring expedition. '' At what 
university lie had carried on his previous studies?" he was 
asked in the dissecting-room by the presiding professor, who 
was much satUGi-d with his work. "In the regiment von 
Goetze" he could answer, as a man who had a right to look 
hack not without satisfaction on bis old path, and courageously 
start forward on the new, And the answer earned him praise. 

But the year 1813 saw the rising of the Gemiau nation 
against the ojipressor Napoleon. Chninisso's foeliiig was now 
verj- different, at any rate much more intense, towanls this new 
war, from what it had been in USO'!. He was deeply affected 
by the discord between his native and ado]>ted country. " The 
time has no sword for me." And again : 

The great cvenls of tbe year 1813, in whicli it wm not permlsElble to me 
to take an active parl^for I no longer liud a eountry, or lind not jet a 
eonntiy— lianiBsed me In many ways, but did not lum mo fh>m my patli. 

H« was ill at ease and irritated. Friends procured him an 
nsylom in tbe family von Itzeuplitz, at their country- house of 
Kunersdorf, where he wrote his "Peter Schlemihl,"* originally 

• The word is slang, was once even ropiiea' slang only, anij lias been 
eiplained as ap[ilying to a man who is De;;ligenlly bearing much in going 
Uurottgh life, wiUiout offering macti rtalitanoe. The Italian pern curonfa, 



■ ])roceediD^ from tales Le told the children of his friend HitzJg. 
I Tlie book, begun in Jilaj', grew into di-pth. 

I It announces itself to us as a wonderful story. It is 
I phantastic. Some there arc ^\ho reject the pbantastic, tlie 
I jmrely wondrous, j>ooh pooh " She," and forget that they once 
[ were enrapt with the " Odyssey," the " Arabian Nights," with 
I "Cinderella," and "Alice in Wonderland," .Schlemihl arose 
I in the time when Romance and the wildly Wonderful were 
I close friends, a period which may perhaps be said to reach from 

Beckford's Vatheck (1787) down to Mrs. Radcliffe (1704-182.3). 

The sentimental aud homely storj-, from Richardson to the "Vicar 
I of Wakefield," had preceded, and the ])hantastic passed over 
I into Waiter Scott's Historical Romance, and finally into photo- 
[ graphy as practised by Anthony Trollo[>e. Poor Phantasy still 
I even then gave a little sign of life, as in Douglas Jerrold's 
I unduly-forgotten " Man made of Money." And she is surely 
I as legitimate a favourite of the Muses as Becky Sharp, as tJiat 
I charming Nurse Brandon, or jierhaps as Hedda Gabler. Why 
I should we find fault with variety of tastes t Why not admit Vol- 
I taire's healthy dictum, " tons le» gniren Kont hone, hormU U genre en- 
I nut/euxf The premisses of Schlemihl are impossible; granted. 
I So are those of Hamlet, of Macbeth, impossible within the circle of 
I our nineteenth centurj' experience. So are in all centuries those 
I of the undying Helena of Goethe's Faust; so those of Faast 

I perbaps even tlio French imouciant, came near without exactly hitting thia 
1 lide of the character. Tlie other Bide, as of one who suffers much from 
W nilsfoTlunc, or perhaps boiler from mischance, is to be Itept in view. Weitrand 
I refErait to tlie Hebrew name nA/iiiniW.a friend of God, from lA/ono''^ peaceful, 
t tncl el = God, whence a moo who, without grumbling agfdnst Providence, 
I "lets things pass over him," DniUches Worlerlmrh vol. II. p. 587. Hriae. 
I Werkr, Bd. XVIIL 203—206, may be consulted about the Bchlemiiils. 
\ one of whose anceatota is Apollo himself, who seiiea but the laurel instead of 
I Diphne, and another is Ben Zury Shndday, who, according to Traihlion, and 
I In contradiction to Numbers XXV., 7-lfl, was killed, in mischance instead of 
I Zimri, by the spear of Phinohas. And the poet coniinnea : 

■ Lrinr/it iai nuck drr Pinhaii todt. — 

■ lioch inn Speer hat fich trhaitm, 
H Vnd leii" Aorni lAu bettdnriiii 
^^^^ Urbtr tiwi'e Iliiupfer ichiviirrn, 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^ t5«? <fi» hftfai Henen triffl m 
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itself. Who would be without that Ht'leii? Who without 
those master works 1 Not what the premisses are is of much 
consequence, or of any, as a test, but wliat the structure is that 
is erected on these premisses. Herein lies the question of vcri- 
simititude. Sehlemibl belongs to tiie pL'riod when Undine was 
created. For the rest, it is a b'lok which a cbild or grown 
person may read for the story only, as he may read the 
outlines of Don Quixote or Gulliver; and like these, it is 
a book which jtrobably grew in depth out of its first outline in 
the author's mind. 

Is there a teaching in Sclilemihl ? I believe there is; 
and a high and deep one. Chumisso has never explained 
himself about it — seems from his own words to have created the 
thing half unconsciously ; weaving together some autobio- 
graphical facts, and going along almost listlessly on the paih 
Phantasy would lead him. Yet not quite so, for we see from 
one or two of his letters that some chapters gave liim groat 
trouble. So Goethe would not explain some dark passages in 
Faust. "When asked by Eckcrmanu what the meaning of the 
mysterious Mothers was in the second Faust, be evaded the 
question, saying merely, with the words of his text : " 

Die MiltUr! Miittrr! '$ klingt to wandfrlich, 
and on a similar occasion he said about this second Faust: 
" Ich habe da vieles hineiju/eheitiimsH." 

Some explanations have been attempted: one hy an honoured 
member of our Society struck m« as odd, as jwrhaps the one I 
am going to offer you may strike you. He thinks the story 
allegorises the downfall of the Holy Roman Empire. The lines 
from the first Faust must have been present in his mind at 
the time : 

Dm lieie htittje riimtehe Reich 
Wie hall 'j riur nwA zi 



That Empire had indeed become shadowy enough, and that may 
have led our friend to his interpretation. 

Remember that Schlomihl was written long before the 
second Faust, though the first, in its essentially final form — 
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leaving tlie story and the moral still incomplete — was, since 
1808, before liim. 

Guetlie (ieepcned Marlowe; Gliaiiusso deepened the legend 
likewise, though not quite in Goethe's way ; and his story, too, 
has a second part. 

In Marlowe's "■Faintug" a treaty is inado with Mephistophilis* 
for a definite time, in return for which the evil spirit gives 
instant satisfaction. Goethe's Faust requires, in exchange for 
his soul, the gratifications which he is, at the moment of the 
treaty, convinced the Devil (the jKmr Devil — tUr aiine Ttufel) 
cannot give liim : 

" Werd' ich OAtn AugenUtcka Aayai, 
Va-weiie dock .' rfu bi$f $o KMn 
Dana wuigit du mich in Fesaeln icUlagen, 
iJann viili ieh ymt m Giimde gsAn I " 

But that moment never comes in the first Faust, only in the 
second it comes, and only nearly, and only when Faust, grown 
very old, has turned from self-gratification to devoting himself 
to the general good, and Mercy can intervene for him as she did 
for Marguei-ite. 

Now this was not the line of thought into which Chamisso 
struck. Both Marlowe and Goethe and a host of other Faust 
writers, Chamisso himself, in his early Faust, as we have seen, 
bargain away the soul on certain conditions, being greatly 
t«mpted. Schlemihl does not bargain away his soul, which is an 
essential thing, the very essence of man. What, greatly 
tempted too, he does bargain away is the uaessential tiling, or 
what api>ears to him so, the shadow, the appearance. But his 
fellow men and women ilo not ti-eat appearance so lightly. He 
finds that his possession of inexhaustible riches, devil-gniut«d, 
and the absence of a shadow, spivads misery all around him, 
and from small beginnings fills himself with utmost misery. 
Having fallen a victim to treachery he has to floe, and but 
momentarily regains his shadow. He is to rcacrjuire it on 
promising his soul. Though sorely tempted he will not give 
that promise. But difii^ullies thicken aromid him. Then, in 



* Marlowe's furm of the name. 
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on extreme moment lie insists on hi' Mephistophilca informing 
him what has become of that millionaire whom he first met 
when lie liiniself was in abject poverty, and in whose home 
the mysterious man in pi-ay played so important a part. 
The hero stands at the brink of a precipice, in vain he offers 
once more to return the purse of Fortiinatns for his shadow. 
The pale cadaverona shadow of the millionaire once "shining 
in corpulent self-contentedness " is drawn forth, his lips move 
to utter the fact: "Justo judicio Dei condemnatns suml" 
Schlemihl rapidly conceives a heroic resolve; he throws the 
pnrse into the abyss; rejects for ever the man in gray who 
disappears, never to return. His shadow will never be offered 
to him again. Thus ends the first part. 

He is without money, as well as without shadow, and without 
possibility of gaining any money; for the experience that he 
cannot peacefully move about among men is amply made. But 
he has his soul. Scarcely the soles of his boots, for tramping 
along aimlessly, they soon are worn out. He finds a few gold 
pieces still in his pockets, comes to a fair where a tine-looking 
friendly bo)' — no doubt a fairy or good genius — sells him a pjur 
of boots. In sad thoughts he marches forward, gradually per- 
ceives rapid changes in his surroundings ; incredible variations 
in climates, in the dress and mannei-s of the people he sees; he 
becomes conscious that his slowest steps made him stride over 
enormous distances. He has got the famous '' Seven League 
Boots" on ; he resolves to lead the life of an Explorer, a Dis- 
coverer, but he wants a means to moderate his inxigress; that 
can be done by slippers when put over the boots, thus he can 
leisurely survey small spaces. To Botany he devotes himself ; 
what a noble and unsolitary tliought to furnish the world with 
a knowledge of its complete Flora 1 Once on stepping out to 
save himself from a Polar Bear, he loses one of his slippers, like 
Cinderella, but there is no prince in it nor Princess, only a wife 
or nearly ao. Necessarily, in his wide stride with one foot he 
cannot bring up the other, and falls into the sea. Long uncon- 
scious he finds himself, on his senses gradually returning, in a 
place called Schlemi/ifium. A lady, lovely but of sad aspect, 
uid A worthy man, her confidential attendant, take care of him 
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his illness. He recognises without himself being recojriiipcd 

' herwhownstohavebecomohiswife, and liisfuitlif III servant (who 

\>y the way bears the name of Bendel, Lieutenant Cliamisso's 

trustv soldier-servant in his campaigning days). The other bct- 

, vant, properly called Kascal, who had amassed groat riches by 

L enonnoKsly robbing his master, and having thus became an 

I intensely respectable man, had after betraying Schlemihl 

I married Mina, cajoled into the marriage hy her parents ; has at 

I last, after many further rascalities, been properly hanged, and 

\ out of the remains of the fortune this hospital was founded by 

I the widow. Schlemihl does not make himself known; he is too 

I well aware that to connect lumself with his former past is impos- 

I Bible. Impossible it is to live again that which has been lived. 

\ Recovered, he goes away, leaving a written memorial of thanks 

nnd reconciliation. Another grief is not spared him ; he cannot 

complete the Flora. There are seas over which no bridge of 

islands leads that he could bestride even with seven league hoots. 

Man's life, even this now past life of Schlemihl, is always 

limited. Every ideal aim finds barriers of reality opposing 

its realisation. But he goes on living in a cave in the Nubian 

, desert where a faithful dog is his companion, greeting him joy- 

I fully on his return from his excursions. And on foggy days he 

I can venture among men — we onglit often to meet him in 

London — to buy new instruments or papers for which he pays 

with elephants' teeth, that are handy to him, like to another 

Emin Pasha, and his MSS. and Herbarium shall be deposited in 

I the Museum of the Berlin University. 

Not every point — of which 1 have passed by many — in such 
a story is necessarily to be interpreted as tending to explain 
its central thought ; and the scientific detail in the latter part 
seems probably to many "f us a little far-fetched. The field of 
public usefulness winch the hero selects towards the end of 
Goethe's second Faust appeals probahly to the eympathres of a 
greater number. But just as gaining the ground fmm the 
water is an enlargement of what Goethe himself, as Weimar 
minister, really did on a smaller scale, so the botany part in 
Schlemihl corresponds to what filled much of Chamisso's time 
at that period of his life, and, moreover it is cui'ionsly prophetic 



of the turn his life actually did take a few years later, when he 
si;t out on a tliree-years' tour of exploration. 

What is the shadow — the unessential? It may be many 
things. A disregard, on the whole, of what mankind or society 
expects to see : not the innermost kernel of a man's (or woman's) 
life, but a deijarture in the outward forms — the accustomed or 
expected belongings of a jierson who wishes to live with his 
feltow-raeii, yet is wanting in some point which to tlicm apjiears 
necessarily, essentially, a mark of rej^nlarity, or even of harmony 
between being and seeming, from the absence of which wholly 
unexpected misrelations and mischiefs may flow. It may be, 
e.g., au act of unconventional ity in tlie relations of the sexes, 
a disregard of what law and custom order. An instance of that 
may be found in the case of a great authoress. In Goethe's 
life is a similar episode. Sometimes whole classes were made 
into Schlemihls by a want of falling in with the prevailing 
religion, as Catholics before emancipation. Again Heine, 
lightly changing his religion, suffered, more or less, all his life 
for an act which to hun had appeared a matter unessential 
enough. In Chamlssu's case it was the want of those links 
which bind a man to his native country, more especially when 
the adopt«d country and the native one are in conflict. He, a 
Frenchman, was in a false position in the German army. 
'"Es gibt kein Schwortfiir mich in dicsem Krieg," he complains. 
And again; " I have no longer a countiy ; I do not yet belong 
to another." He was like a tree without roots in the ground, 
only branching out in lateral activity ; but when he returned 
from his three years' exploration he was no longer Peter 
SchlemihL 

It was not very long after the publication and the rapid 
success of Schlemihl that Chamisso felt his studies had fitted 
liim to go on an exploring expedition. He even entered on a 
negotiation to that effect. He was to accompany the Prince 
of Neuwied — one of whose relations, the present Queen of 
Koumanta, has since attained, under the name of Carmen 
Sylva, a certain literary celebrity — on his expedition to Brazil; 
but the negotiation full tlirough, because in this expedition the 
natiualist was to hear his share of expenses, and the ))ur8e o£ 
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i Fortuiiatus was not in Adelbert Schlemihl's hands. Chamisso 

[ felt he was drifting more and more into a state of hopeless 

resignation, when, one flay being at his friend Hitzig's, he took 

Tip a newspaper in which there was question of au expedition of 

I discovery to the Polar Kegioiis, being fitted ont by Count 

'Eomunzoff, under the command of Captaiu Kot^ebue ; one of 

the aims being a north-east passage from the Sea of Behring. 

"I wish I were with those Russians at the North Pole," Cha- 

misso exclaimed impatiently. " Are you serious ?" replied his 

friend. "Quite." "Then get me immediately testimonials 

about your fitness." Ilitzig had connections in Russia. It 

turned out that a naturalist had been appointed — Professor 

Ledebour ; his weak health prevented him from going. 

Chamisso got the appointment. It was before the days of 

ocean steamers, and globe-trotting had not been invented. 

I They lingered for yeai-s in Polynesia, of which Chamtsso's 

I account is most interesting. In Kamtschatka, where there were 

1 at that time two postal deliverioa a year, he found a portrait of 

Matlame R^camier and a Dutch translation of Peter Schlemihl. 

I There were drawbacks in his position, but even with tliese he 

was now in a congenial occupation. His striving was rewarded. 

' To ro5 JTciAou aa-rpov. 



III. — Intermezzo. 

Whilst Chamisso is on his three years' voyage, the details of 
which arc published in Kotzebue's Account", and his own 
Tagehuch and Bnnerhingen nnd Anitiehten, as well as in Choris' 
Voyage pittoregque,^ — but to enter on which would require an 
evening for itself, and had, if treated at all, better be WTestled 
with by one with a good scientific armour on — say Mr. Weiss — 
let ns have a little intermezzo, in which 1 would attempt to show 

• O. Ton Kotiebne, Entdeckungsreipe, Weimar, 1821. English edilion, 
London. Longmans. 1821. Vide a review of Uiis in Uie "Quarterly" Tor 
1822. No. LIL, pp. 341—364. 

t Voyage pitlonisque Buicur du moode, par M. I<ouis Choria, peiiitre. 
Accompiigne de descriptioiiB par M. la Baron Cnvier, et M, A. de Cbamiaso, 
Paris, F. Didot, 1822. , 
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or remind j'ou how often yoii may have come, or may yet come, 
across Cliamisso's name or work in other fields of your pursuits. 

If you are musicians, or lovers of muuic, there are Schumann's 
charming compositions of the songs comprised under the name 
of Frauen-Hebe wid J^hen. In literature, we have connected 
him with the great cycle of /■'omii- writers. As to AniiJere, I 
have already dwelt on him. 

So I have shown our Chamisso in connection witli M"* de 
Stael, and Lady Blennerhassett.'s book on her, M"'' R^camier, 
the historian Barant«, A. Wilh. von Schlegel, and others. 

But you will likewise find an account of a visit of Chateau- 
briand's to Chamisso at Berlin, iu the former's Memoiret 
d'Ouire- 7om he.' 

Chateaubriand closes his account of Chamisso with these 
words: " Le heroa d'Atlalbert, Peter Sclil^mill (die) avait vendii 
sun ombre au diable ; j'aurais mieux aim£ lui vcndre nion 

Twice will you find in Carlyle's Essay on Varnhagen and 
his gifted wife a mention of Chamisso, whose writings however 
he seems not to have known directly, whilst he was personally 
acqaaiiitt'd with Varnhagen, whom he visited at Berlin ; and to 
their common friend Hitzig, you find friendly and appreciative 
reference in Carlyle's Essay on Hoffmann. 

But Chamisso, on his side, knew well some of Carlyle's 
writings, at least, that book which, in speaking of the latter, is 
generally put in the foreground — "Sartor Kesartus." There 
e:iisted at Berlin In 1830 a GenetUeha/t fiir ausldndigche schune 
Litleralur. Perhaps it had grown out of the Mitttoocha Gfeseli- 
sliaft, on which we heard Ampere, or was the same under a 
new name; we find about the same Members' KoU in both. 
To this Society Goethe, as already mentioned, introduced 
Carlylc, on the ground of his life of Schiller; and he was 
duly elected a member. Later on it fell t« Chamisso to report 
to the Society on "Sartor Kesartus." I have not been able 
to find whether his report was preserved. 

Heine has spoken of Chamisso with high admiration in the 

• Vol T. pp. 300 (( »i. 
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I Soinai'lUchg SchuU,' in the Preface to the Wtnternirihrchen,^ ui 
Atta Ti-oU, 

Kliing das niclit nie Jugenrltriiurae, 
Diu kli tihurale mit Clinmisso 
Unil Brenlano und Fouqut! 
lu den btauen MondscheinDachteD P \ 
I and iu the Romaiicero.% 

The fine arts have not been without finding materials in 
[i Chamisso. I reminii you of Cruickahank's illustrations to 
[■ Schlemihl, of which the greater part is reproduced in a popular 
I edition. M. Myi-bach and M. Pille have furnished other draw- 
, to my taste somewhat over-realistic, to both Schlcmihl 
I and the Poems, iu the two most recent French Milions de lii.re. \\ 
Of another character are Tliumami's large drawings to 
I Frauen-Liebe mid Leben, T 

If we turn to science we first find in the Behring Sea 

■ Chamisso Island, and twice or three times a mention of 
I Chamisso, iu Darwin's "Voyage of the Beagle,"*" on drifted 

■ leeds and trees, and on coral reefs; Darwin mentioning, not 
I with entire agreement, but with respect, Chamisso 's theory of 
I the Atolls, on which Darwin himself formed an explanation, 
I which down to these days found acceptance- 
It may t>e meutioncd that Chamisso complains that his 

f contributions to Kotzebue's Account of the Voyage of 
I ^ploration (IS2^) were mutilated, and that the former 
Itraditional views on the Atolls were allowed to reappear; 
»« views," he says, " which 1 thought a jirincipal merit of mine 
■to have refuted." His own views appearing as "Notice *ur lea 
WUet de corail dn grand Ociaii," in the " Nouveliet Annalea des 
yoyages" No. 19, 1821. 
If we descend from the discovery of an island to that of 
Iplants, you all know the Esclischoltzia, wliich was found in 
i the then wild California by Chamisso, and so named in honour 

• Heine, Jl'nke, Bd. VI.. 2.T-68. t Heine. n"«*f, Bd. XV., 10. 
t Heine. UWlie, Bd. XVII , 110. § Heine. OVA^, Bd. XVII., 203-206. 
li The former, 18^7, inlroduiMid by H. Fouquier, the lotler by Auguste 
I Dietrich, Paris, lees. 

T The tweolieth edldon of Ihtjse illuatrations (with lest) is adverlised in 
tbe " Deutsche Rundschau," IS^l, Bd. 13G9, S. 173. 
■* la ilw popukr ediUou, pp. 430, 436, 440. 
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of his fflIow-lra\-eller.* Whilst the Achyrantlics Chamissofl 
which may also be known to some of you, was coTisecrated b^ 
Kuntb to Chamisso's honour. 

Such honour is also bestowed on a beetle, the Carabns 
Cbamissonis, and on a veiy beautiful buttei-fly, the Papilio 
Chamissonia,t from the South Pacific, somewhat like our 
swallow-tail, but with blunted tips to the winfca, and very fine 
aa to colour—black, white, and red ; the Germans might hsv^ 
taken from it their new-fashioned national flag. 

A very important position in biologj- is occupied by 
ChamisBO, in that to him belongs the first discovery in the 
domain of that alternation of generation which since his days 
has offereil so wide a field to observers. Mr, Georpe Busk says 
on this question : " ChamisBo's ' Observations,' published so far 
back as ISlit, ou the apparent alternations of generation in the 
Salpae,X mny perhajts be considered as offering the earliest 
glimpse of the subject" J His German biographer, Hitzig, 
lovingly depicting the poet and the friend, seems to have had 
no eye for this and other Kiniilar matters of scientific interest. ] 

* E^hsclioIlKia californica. Eschhollz, born 1793 nt Dorpat, wbere lie' 
died 1831. 

t It is very finely figured on Piste XI. in Vol. III. of Otto von Kotzebne, 
En/drckuTifffnv'e in die Stid See und naeb der Berin^traiise 7ur Erforschting 
einer nonioBtllchen DurcbrBbrt, 1815—15—17—18. Driltpr Band: Bemerfaan- 
geii ond Aneichten von dem Naturliirecher der Eipedilion, A, von Chuniaeo, 
der PbiloBopliie Doctor, der Kaiaerlicli Leopold! niscben Akademie, wie uich 
derOeM-llecbanen der NaturforscherKQ Berlin. Hwkau.Lelpilg.Ltc. Hitglled. 
TO ToC n-oAou oiTTpov. Weiraiir, Gebriidor Hoffmann, 1821. [N.B.— The 
plates of lepidoplcra are not In the Engliab edition, Longmans, 1821.] 

t Chamifso's notice de Saljm. 1810, was fiiliowed in 1821 by Ibe {iilUBtrated) 
Bseay Dt cnvnnlihtu qnihii'ilnm r ciatie ivrmiiim Lirnied hi clrcumnavt- 
gatuaif trrrat obtfrvalia (in tbe Br. Mus. Library). 

S PablicBtionB of Ihe Ray Society. On tbe aiterantion of generations, hj 
J. Japetos Steenstrup, translated by Ocorgc Bosk, 1845, VIII , and 132 pp., 
page 5. Compare olw tbe Preface to tlie German Irannlation, by C. H, 
Lorensen, page 3 1 and SleenBtrup, Obap. HI., pp. S8— 51. 

I TliisobaervBtion also applies loChanilsHo's last blogmpher.Profersor Max 
Koch, wlio, in the first volume of his valuable edition of Cbamisao'B wnrki). 
pageSa.merelyreglsleTB the titles of Ibe two writings in queslion, apparenilT- 
quite unconscious of tlie importance of tbe matter. Bo, loo, Goethe^ 
scientific endeavours were passed by, coldly, by most of liis distinguished 
coalemponuics, ftom Schiller to Biiroe; coldly, if not wiibaEneer. 
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I On the other hand the ' Encyclopaedia Brltannica ' does full 
I justice to the matter in saying " Chamisso, in 1*^20, made the 
1 important discovery that Salpa, in its life-hiatory, passes 
[ through the series of changes whifh were afterwards more fully 
I described by Steenstrup in 1842 as 'alternation of generations.' 
. It has since been found that this observation holds good 
for all groups of the Tunicata."* 

There are numerous publications, or contributions to the 
[ publications of others, iu which Chamisao extended the know- 
f ledge of botany. Above fifty previously unknown plants from 
I the northern regions alone he brought to Germany,! and his 
L labours towards the spread of botanical knowledge were 
I comprehensive. Without placing him in the very first rank, 
I Schlechtcndal, in 1839, summed up his merit by the words, 
' " Among botanists his memory will be a lasting one." J And a 
I later fellow-worker in the same field, Ascherson, at a meeting 
I of the Botanical Society of the Province of Brandenburg on 
L January 28th, 1881, said: "Chamiaso brings before us the 
\ plants in living and plastic features as very few naturalists 
F iave known how to do. And the judgment expressed in bim 
by Scblechtendal remains, after nearly half-a-century, as true 
I to-day as it was then; as botanist, too, the memory of Chamisso 
I -will be lasting," 

Finally, "and this judgment is alone worth all the others. 
I Alexander von Humboldt has often repeated that Goethe and 
I Chamisso would have to be counted amongst the most illustrious 
F of all naturalists if they had concentrated their powers solely 

1 the domain of scientific research." 5 



• In articlo Tunicata, p, 185, contribulM by W. A. Herdman, D.Bc, Pro- 
I fesaor of Natural History, Unirereal History, Liverpool. E, Ray Lankester's 
I Zoological Articles conlributed to the Encycloptedia Brltannica. London, 
[ Black, 1891; VII., and tQ5 pp. 

t Plantae arcticae ex inaulis et littoribus ois et trans tretum Beeringiannm 
[ a ChanUssone colleclae. 

t Dtrm Andenim itin Adtlhert etm Chamitio ali Botaniker, In the periodical 
f "Linniea," Vol. Xlll., pp.92— 112. In Uie Library of the Brilish Jduseiun. 

} Angusle Oietrinli : Adelberl Cbamluo, SclilemUil et choix de po^ea. 
Elude, p. XLI. 
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rV. — Meisterjahrb. 
Amidst the moving scenes of his three years' voyage roun<l 
the globe, in the Arctic and Antarctic seas, his stay in the 
glacial parts, bis intimate and loving intercourse with the 
natives of Hawai and the Marshall Islands, many of them then 
hut lightly, or not at all, touched by the enlightenment and 
the vices of Euroiie, and attracting him in many ways, but 
very few sounds proceeded from Chamisso's Ivre. No doubt, 
and as was but just, scientific matters chiefly occupied his 
mind, and though poetic impressions were not wanting, they 
mostly furnished material only for poems which saw much later 
the hour of their birth. We find little verse in his papers of 
that (jeriod beyond a bit of translation from Homer and some 
sad stanzas written in the Bebring Sea, a locality that seems 
indeed more likely to provoke fishy quarrels than to inspire 
gentle emotions. But wlien, after some stay in London and 
at St. Petersburg, the Frenchman set foot on Gennan ground 
again, be indited, at Swineraiinde in the Baltic, this touching 
greeting and prayer to his adopted country : 

Heimkthrftfamhfr. oat dmfremden Landen, 

In tem^ Sedt tief bevrrgt der Wandrar: 

Er lefft nm tick den Stab und knieet nieder, 

Und feuckttt drinen Schoau mil itSien Thriinen, 

O deatiehe Heimath ! — nw Hon nicht vertagm 

liir vieie Lirbt nur die tine Bilte .■ 

Wann miid" am Abend teint Augen ankfn, 

Aufdeinem Oranilr hut' den Stein iknjindat, 

Darunler er sum Schlafiein Hai^t verberffr. 

He was indeed destined to be, henceforth, no longer the^ 

shadowless Schlemihl. And twelve years later, at Berlin, ha I 

could begin another bit of autobiographic verse with the expre»»l 

of satisfaction that, so far as life had then sped, his praywl 

was amply fulfilled : 

Du, meine Ixebe dentirJte Seimotk, hast 

Wanan ick baf, und mehr nock mtr gegrbm : 

Ihi luamtfretuiillich dem gebetigttn Oatt 

Die eigna travtt Hiittt licA erkeben, 

Und der bneJind'ne kleine Rautn umfaut 

£ia neuerwachtrt heitret rcichet Leben : 

Ich hnlie nicAt ru bitten, nock zu klagen, 

Dir nwr autfrommem Henen Dank zu tagrn. 
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He had, in the first instance, to finish the task of editing his 
views and observations, as contributions to Captain Kotzebue's 
extensive work on the voyage,* which, so far as the discovery 
of a north-east passage was concerned, remained a faihire. 
This task, from the peculiar bearing of the Kussiau captain, 
could give him little satisfaction. But in all other wa^-a the ship 
of his life had entered into calmer waters and was surrounded 
by gentle airs. The circle of true friends which received him 
on his return grew from year to year, till, towards the end of 
his existence, he became an acknowledged favourite of the 
nation with whom he had cast in his lot, and who finished by 
warmly adopting him. The Berlin University conferred on 
him the Doctor's degree. The Prussian Government made him 
custodian of the Botanical Gardens. The Royal Academy of 
Sciences elected him one of their members. He founded a 
family by marrying the niece of his old friend Hitnig, and 
saw a flock of children grow up around him. According to all 
accounts his family life was a most happy one. Once only, in 
1S25, and for family reasons, he visited France again, where he 
met, once more, his old friends — Choris the painter, his ship- 
mate on the Rurick, Auguste de Stael, and de la Foye, and 
entered into relations with Lafayette and Admiral Dumont 
d'UrviUet — who, later on, suffered shipwreck in those Tonga 
Islands where Cliamisso had received such channing impres- 
sions from the then chilillike and graceful inhabitants, so-called 
savages — with Bory de Saint- Vincent, J and other French 
sa'i'ants. But the political state of France under the restored 

•■ Bfmerkttngen und Antickfen, in tlie thinl Tolnrae or Kolzebiie's Work, 
Weimar, 1821. Chamisso complains bitterly tbat bis manuscript Uad, "in 
many platen, been by inoumenible and acnse-dcBtroylng misprints falsiUcil 
und rendereii unintelligible," and oorreclion hod been refused. Also thiit 
Eschlialtx liad been allowed in the same work to repeat, on the formation nr 
the Coral Iskads, views, the refutation of wliich he, Chumisso, liad considered 
his special meril — Werke, Bd. I., pp. 1 and 2. An amended edition of tlioeu 
SfTnerkuiiffen unit Aitsic/tten was publiBhcd by the autliir ia 1835 only. 
On the question of the Coral Islands and Cliamisao's views, compare 
Dn Bois Raymond's Adalbert eon Chamlwo n/s Sntnrfartchfr, Leipzig, ISS."*. 
ChamisS'i's Ta^ebiich, indepondeut of tite Benvrkungen, Ifc, was linislied 
in 1S3.I only, and forms the first volume of bis works. 

t 1790—1842. t 1780— I&W, 
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Bourbons, who had learnt iiotliiiig and forgotten nothing, i 
liiiu with aversion, and he clearly foretold the end towards 
which the reaction of that period blindly steered. 

A few years later the Revolution of July raised high hopes 
in him. Meanwhile, and to the end of hia life, numerous 
scientific essays, a popular handbook of botany, and scientific 
excursions to less remote regions greatly occupied him, without 
stifling poetry in bim or making him a stranger to more general 
human interests." In 1S27 his "Peter Scblemihl" apiieared 
in a new edition, and a selection of the author's poems was 
added. They were very favourably i-eceived, and with charming 
iiiodesty — pleasantly in contrast with the exuberant tone in which 
Heine announced his poctship to the world, and the equally, if 
not more, unjustifiable vanity with which Platen, at the same 
time, proclaimed himself a heaven-bom poet— Obamisso wrote 
in 1828 to bis friend de la Foye, "I almost think I have 
become a German poet" This, within twelve months' distance 
of hia next success by his master-piece, " Salaa y Gomez," — 
fiugyested te hiui by the rocky island of that name in the South 
Pacific, — a model of the ideally-realistic.t By this poem, and 
subsequently many others, he enriched, too, the domain of metric 
form: be Introduced the verse of Dante into German poetry. J 
Kow followed piece after piece, in all metres and moods. Many 
of the poems which he, justly, calls epic-lyric are not more than 
pleasantly -told tales in metrical form, the substance taken from 
Orient and Occident; others are deeply jjathetic. The struggles 
fur fitsedom or independence iu Spain or Greece greatly moved 
him, as they did so many of his contemporaries, and echoed 

• Well eajB Da Bois Ruymond of him , . . . " Su kanii man meht umhin, 
in ihm erne der ultauttn (UteraritcAen uml aiuenKJia/tlirhrn Getlaltm 
aaatrrkeimen, mil Akexandtr wn Uumboldt einai der Leizltu. in denm dia 
heuU tu tatUer £iiiulnlichtera zerHreuten mtmniiifiUtiijai Farbmttricht da 
mrniehliohat Geiilet tiocA eu eiViem in reinem Ifeitt trgliinzmden Qt»lim 
kurmonitch ixnchmiiizai waren.'' Vluimiuo nit Nalarftmcher, J>edc in der 
Akademir der WiifntcAa/len, 26 June. 1888. 

I A special edition, liy uur fellow member, Dr. K. Lenlzncr, of this flue 
poeoi, wlih a atudy ul " UUumiesu's Lifeuod Works," is unuounccd lo appear 
ahonly. Loudon Hud Ediiihurgh : Williuuis and Norgale. 

] 6oe(hc has one short pttux io this metre : " liei lietriKhtaag von 
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in his songs. Others again arc humorous, and some not free 
from that sentimental melancholy which had culminated in 
Weylher, had drawn some additional food from Byron, and had, 
not without individual reason, been powerfully influencing the 
youth of Chaniisso. Rut, upon the whole, the brighter side of 
life had got the upper hand in the poet's soul, and it was under 
the blessing of his happy marriage that those charming cycles 
of songs arose : " A. Woman's Love and Life" and "Pictures 
and Songs of Life." Of another kind are the two poems on 
"The Old Washerwoman"' — a risky subject, into which it 
would be difficult for any but this tender poet's soul to descend 
without losing in dignity. Hero is low life, here is realistic 
detail — but here, as everywhere in Cbamisso's writing, is that 
purity, to which so many, who now-a-days call themselves 
realistic, are strangers. Of the minor things of Uhamisso, 
*' The Giants and the Dwarfs " was translated by the late 
Prince Consort. 

Now Chamisao, honoured on all sides, entered into con- 
nection, too, with the circle of Goethe's ijitimates. He was 
invited by Ottilio von Goethe to contribute to her periodical, 
'•Ohao3,"t and he sent that charming "Idyll" — adapted from 
the language of the Tonga Islands, in the South Sea — with a 
poetic dedication to Goethe's much beloved daughter-in-law.J 
The then King of Prussia, Friedrich Wilhelra III., wrote to 
him : " How did you come by your Goethean German ! " 
Equally warmly speaks Alexander von Humboldt of Chamisso, 
and Heine's mockery, which seldom even spared friends, dis- 
solved in tenderness for this man, § Williehn von Humboldt 
encouraged hiin in linguistic studies. Schopenhauer, too, was 
in contact with him, and puts on record "the poet's repeated 



* The second with a snbscripUon list for the poor woman. 

t About the CIiuob, see the Goeihe and Carlyle Correiiputideiice in the 
German ediUoti, Berlin; Uerz, I8ST, V. 106, 113, and 125. 

t Max Koch'H recent edition of Cbamireo'a " Werko," Bd. I., V. SUS. 
StuLlgart, Colla & KomCr ; no dale (wliich seems piiiral). 

S ■'. . . Wo knbfn lie dat GoeChttche Seutich herf Mancht Franzritm 
kabfu wohlfia Her: fur DruticfUaad und leint Sjirache ffeiamnen, a/iernif hat 
irgend «inr M dem Beilen gleicA und dariitrer Aiiinn* getAaa in der Sprac/ie 
,.." A(oy 18,1836. ftVA., BO. Vt, pp. lOS-107. 



I admonitions that he should not paint tlie devil so hlaek, a good 
gray would auftice "* — so characteristic for the creator of the 
Man in Gray that trouhled poor Peter 1 The host of German 
jKiets, major and minor, gathered round Chamisso sis a leader. 
His earliest poems liad seen the light of publicity in that 
private adventure the Mutenalmanach, of wliich we had to 
E])eak in the account of his youth ; now the aping jwet was, 
with Gustav Schwab, placed at tlie head of a Muaenahiauach 
again. His introduction to the first of these Annuals is 
charming in its modesty, his Aaclihall, in the last, is deeply 
touching. It was in these Almanacs that he, ever full of 
sympathy with the young, introduced Freiligrath to the public. 
It was the time, 1837, when Heine spoke of him as "our 
Adalbert Chamisso, who every year grows younger and richer 
in blossom." Yet the end was near; in tliat very year he lost 
the beloved companion of his life, and his health could not 
i-ecover from the weakening which influenza had inflicted on 
him. Still he continued, with his friend F. von Gaudy, another 
German poet of French origin (though more distantly), the 
U'ausiation of B^ranger, He had, before, furnished metrical 
translations from the Icelandic, the Danish, nud the Italian. 
His last energies show him in two distinct facets of his rich 
miutL He adapted, from the Old-German of tho 12th centurj-, 
Hartmaun vou der Aue's version of the Legenda Aitrea,^ and 
liL' set ahout a complete grammar of the Hawaiiin language, of 
which he could finish only the introduction,} full of insight and 
of sj-mpathy with the onco childlike people of those Islands. 
On August the aist, 183t(, he followed hi:! good wife. 



And so in the end almost ]minless he departed, leaving behind 
him mourning friends, among those the two oldest, Hitzig and 
de la Foye ; deeply regretted, too, by the younger generation, as 

• " Arthur Schopeubauer, bb Life and bis Pliilosopby." by lli-len 
Zimmcra. Longmui & Co.. \i*'A, p. 148. 

t CluuQiESo's AdaptatloD was read to Ibe memberB of the English Oa«tlu 
Bociely by Ibe preset wriler at Ihe HeeLng of February 8lh, ltll3. 

; Vtbrr die Hawauche Spracht. Leipoj/, 1337, Ha. 
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many contemporary witnesses testify. In subsequent years 
iVlien new men and atrlkiug events claimed the attention of the 
, world, lie may have gone somewhat into the background, but he 
never sank into oblivion ; tlie music to which Schumann wedded 
'some of his songs would have sufficed to prevent that. And 
when the anniveraary of his birth came near in 1881, a fine 
mouuinent was inaugurated at Berlin, not as to one whose death 
had been fresh in people's minds, but very many years after his 
departing, thus testifying to the lasting character of the 
affection he had earned among the nation, and into whose 
midst he came as a stranger, I have read in many books about 
Chamisso, wondering whether he had an adversary anywhere : 
I found none. In more than one branch of science he occupied, 
I believe, a respectable position, in the best and original sense 
of that expression. In literature he cannot, and would not, lay 
claim to the first rank, but a distiuguished place in the second 
is perfectly assured to him. As a citizen he blamelessly filled 
his place, and did his duty when called upon, ever a friend of 
freedom though never a party man.* As a member of the 
human race, he followed the hint Fate had given him by bis 
expatriation : he became a living link of friendship — now, alas ! 
no longer existing — between France and Germany. As a 
husband he preserved, as is meet one should, the tenderness of 
the lover. As a father he was conscientious aud affectionate. 
As a friend, few have ever been equally sttiadfast, no one ever 
bas been more so than he. If shadows there were in him and 
his life, as is like there should be with all of us, they are alt 
Bone, and Adelbert Schlemihl is now all light. Having ever 
striven onward and upward, he now stands high in our memories, 
he now shines down upon us, as a bright particular star. To rov 
inSAou 3ffTpo*, 

' Ho OoeUie: "Bui gemiLssIgter Liberaler, wje es alle vemiinnigei) Leute 
sind and BL'tn solleo, und wie kU sulber cs bin and in velcbem Slnue zu 
wirken ich n'abrend eice-t Inngen Lobena mich bemlibt liabe.'' Goethe in 
Ucketmana. Gesjirache, Bd. 111., S. 200. 
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From the German of CbamitM. 
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I. 
Before his work tlie master musing stood, 
And sullen rage alone possessed liis heart 
As on it earnestly he gazed ; he would 
Have fain despised himself; skill, patience, art. 
He on the Saviour's form had spent in vain I 
'Twas but dead form in which life had no part. 
What ne'er was flesh can ne'er exjwrience pain. 
All unresponsive to Art's vain demand, 
A frigid block the marble doth remain. 
Mere Bj-mmetry of form can ne'er command 
The traces of the art-trained chisel's stroke 
To vanish at awakening Nature's hand: 
" Oh, Nature, thee I earnestly invoke I 
" Forsake not me, poor biingler I I would raise 
"Thee to perfection's height." And, aa he sjioke, 
Beside him stood a youth, whose reverent gaze 
Upon the work was fixed in wonderment. 
A student he of sculpture, one whose days 
In wooing favour of the Muse were spent. 
Long time he gazed, and, as he gazed, he thought : — 
" How vain and idle my past efforts seem I 
" Compared with this my art is but as naught ! " 

To him the master : — " Youth, dost thou then dream 
"That thou in this cold marble seest aught 
" Of life 1 May be, perchance, that tliou dost deem, 
*' By feigned admiration of this stone, 
"Thus to insult my art, or would'st thou gain 
"A vision of man's form when life has flown T 

* Bead at B General Meeting of tbe Goetbo Society, tX tlie luoma o 
Eoykl Society of Britiih Arlists, od JaouRry 22iid, 18!':^. 
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" jVII efforts of my art, alas I are vuhi I 
" Death claims this marble block still as his own." 
The stranger thus : — '* Oh, wondroi^ man, I fain 
" Would grave deep in my mind the beauty rare 
" Of that great work of thine. What fcho' the face,— 
"The face of the Redeemer suffering there, — 
" Seems nil too peaceful, ready to embrace 
"Tlie calm repose of Death, and doth not wear 
" The look of pain, I heed not, for I trace 
" So much of beauty that I staud and gaze 
" With admiration in my heart alone I 
" The work that tkou dost blame, I can but praise I " 
And while he speaks, the master's eyes are thrown 
Upon the young man's form. " Would Heaven but n 
" A model such as he to be my own I " 

Such were the master's thoughts, while he replied : 
"Thou find'st me well nigh driven to despair. 
" Tiie look of suffering life in vain I've tried 
" To give to that cold innrble standing there. 
" Nature hath now all farther aid denied. 
" In vain, alas I are all my skill and care I 
" A hirid model here 1 cannot use, 
" And did I dare to ask thee for thine aid 
" Thou, my proud bi-other sculptor, wouldst refuse," 
" Not so," replied the youth, " be not afraid, 
"For whatsoever service thou mayst choose 
" To ask, will be by me most gladly paid, 
"For God's great glory, and ray loveil Art's sake." 
And, aa he s|>eaks, lo I on the master's sight 
A \-ision full of beauty rare dotli break. 
And fills his soul with transport of delight. 
And, aa he looks, in vain he tries to shake 
His mind free from the thought, black as dark night, 
Of how that form would look convuUed with pain ! 
" Wouldst thou make good thy boast thou must, in sooth, 
" Hang from this cross for me, that I may gain 
"A vision of what suffering is in truth, 
" And yet redeem my work from being vain." 
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Then on the cross the youth is quickly bound, 
A willing victim in the cause of Art ; 
And, lifting nails and mallet from the ground. 
The master now proceeds with mthless lieart 
To fatliom to its depths that vast profound 
Of suffering anguish, and to play the part 
Of chronicler in stone of all he sees. 
The first nail pierces ! Loud resounds a cry. 
It meets an ear deaf to its agonies, 
A heart that knows no pity, and an eye 
That waits, with awful earnestness, to seize 
Each new expression of fresh agony. • 
Then quickly is the dreadful drama wrought, 
And at his task the master works apace. 
All efforts now he centres in one thought, 
A fearful look of joy lights up his face : 
For now he sees — what long in vain he sought — 
How lingering death its agony doth trace 
On its fair victim's form. With ceaseless care, 
Hour after hour the chisel's tireless stroke 
Carves out the image of that form so fair. 
And now skill, patience, art at length evoke 
The wondrous life that cre-while slumbered there. 
Nature, at last the spell of Death hath broke ! 
But while the hand works on, the heart is dead, 
Ddad to all human feelings, to the cries 
Of that poor sufferer ou the cross o'erhead, 
Who prays in vain amidst his agonies. 
Thus time speeds on j and now three days are fled 
And, as the daylight of the third day dies, 
Low sinks the weary head beneath its load, 
And with a cry the pain and anguish cease : — 
*■ Why hast Thou thus forsaken me, my God I " 
'Tis finished, finished too a masterpiece. 
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" Why hast Thou thus forsaken me, my God 1 " 
Amidst the awful stillness of the ni^rht 
Kaiig forth the cry within God's own abode.. 
From whom it came none knew, save tliat a. light 
Upon the vast cathedral's altar stood, 
lievealiag, faintly outlined, to the sijjlit 
The figure from whose mouth had come the cry. 
Mysterious were its movementsi. On the ground 
It fiung itself, and thon, as if to try 
And dull with cruel force the pain profound, 
That had WTung forth tliat cry of agony, 
Again, and yet again, until the sound 
Throughout the vast cathedral's dome did ring. 
It beat its forehead on the cold hard stone. 
And then, as though o'ercome with suffering. 
Long time it seemed to weep and sigh and groan. 
Until the bitter tears relief did bring. 
Then when, at length, the night's dark hours had fiown. 
And the grey morning dawned I all round was still, 
The strange mysterious figure, too, had fled. 
And now, ere long, the chiurch begins to fill. 
In throng the worshipjiers, and, at their head, 
The choir. Along the aisle they [laas until 
They reach the altar steps, when lo! strange dread 
And wondering admiration thrill their heart, 
For, there, a wondrous Crucifix they see 
But lately reared : — a work of marvellous art. 
'Twas thus the Grod-Maii suffered agony, 
'Twas thus He played the Great Kedeemer's part, 
And sacrificed Himself to make us free. 
All penitent before the image fall, 
And seek for peace from Ilim at Whose command 
Alone peace comes. " Christ save ns " loud they call. 
It scarcely seemed the work of human hand. 
For as they gaze, fresh wonder grows on all. 
Long time before the work amazed they stand. 
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Who couKl thus carve in stone t!iat Form Diviiic 'i 
How did it tliii3 mysteriously arise 
Ujion the lap of night? Ah, yes 'tig thine, 
Great master, who, withdrawn from human eyes, 
Hast long time ^vreatled with thy great design. 
Nor deemed aught too great a sacrifice. 
Spent in the cause of Art, couldst thou but gain 
Her highest prize ! How shall we best reward 
Such noble self-devotion 1 Gold were vain 
To recompense such work. Ijet us award 
The laurel-wreath, this he will not disdain 
As worthy symbol of our high regard. 
In due procession quickly they repair. 
LajTnen and priests alike walk side by side. 
And fii-st walks he, who in his hands doth bear 
The laurel-wreath, as leader and as guide : 
And to the master's dwelling thus they fare- 
But when they gain the house, lol oi>ened wide 
The )xirtal stands, while all within is still. 
In vain they call aloud the master's name, 
In vain with martial sounds the air they fill : 
No answer to their clamorous greetings came. 
For, in the dawning hour of morning chill, 
A figure clad in black, as though in shame. 
Or fear of being seen, had been descried 
Leaving the house. (Thus ran a neighbour's tale). 
The truth it seemed, for nowhere was espied 
A trace of human life. In vain they hail 
The master by his name ; no voice replied. 
Through empty rooms they make their way, but fail 
To find aught that betokens life at all. 
At length they gain the studio: what they see — 
O'er that now let the veil of silence fall. 
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They bring tlifir prisoner home to try his crime ; 
lie has blasphemed their Prophet, and refused 
To reverence at the fitting time 
False Mahomet 1 Of this he is accused. 
'Tis the strange pilgrim in a foreign clime, 
Who soiiglit beneath those palms, for time misused 
And sins committed, peace by penance done, 
Even he who told iia of the holy tomb. 
Will he maintain Ida faith thus all alone, 
Beneath the shadow of impendiitf; doom ¥ 
God grant him strength, now nobly to atone 
For crime, by showing in this hour of gloom 
A Christian's stedfast faith though sorely tried! 
Tlie choice is his : — either a martyr's fate 
Or freedom in exchange for faith denied. 
His clioice is made ; they have not long to wait. 
Lo I there he comes with quick unfaltering stride, 
His face lit up with joy, deep, passionate, 
As though his great deliverance were at hand. 
Has he recanted 1 Nay, stilt on he's led, 
Until beneath the cross at length they stand. 
'■ Let none shed tears for inc," the martyr said, 
" All feelings from my heart I sternly banned, 
"My ears were firmly closed, no tears I shed, 
'■ When on the cross that fair young form I bound." 
And now, with brand of Cain upon his brow, 
Tormented by remorse, and grief profound, 
His guilt wrings forth the earnest prayer ; — " Oh, Tho 
'' Who for my sins upon the cross wast bound, 
*' And once did suffer death, grant to me now, 
" From torment of remorse, grant mc release I 
" I do not ho[>e, I do not ask for rest ; 
" But that the torturing thought of guilt may cease. 
'• Death and not hfe conies as a welcome guest, 
" Through it alone I may attain to jH;ace. 
"Ob God of grace, grant me Thy pardon bl»t;_ 
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" My Spirit I commit unto Thy care ! " 
And as upon the cross they rouijhiy bind 
Their \-ictim, lo I his face seems now to wei 
A look of peace, as if Fate had been kind, 
And, as the cruel nails his flesh do tear, 
Straightway he seems to pain from inward pain 
Of torturing remorse, at length respite I 

" Ora pro nohia" pray the faithful train 
Of those beside the cross, who watch the sight ; 
His suffering cries to God. And now again 
The sun's bright scorching rays are cjuenched in night. 
Thus two days pass, and still death doth delay. 
At length the third day dawns — the day of death : 
And, as the sun goes down at close of day. 
The victim cries out with his latest breath. 
And straining sight to catx:li its dying ray, 

" My God hath not forsaken me in death 1 " 



THE ARTISTIC TREATMENT OF THE FAUST 

LEGEND.* 

Bt ALEXANDER TILLE, Ph.D. 



There are several degrees of popularity wliich a literary work 
may enjoy. One has, of course, a right to uny of .Schiller's 
Wallenstein or of Biirger's Lenore, that it is popular in G-ennany, 
or even very popular, and yet neither reaches the same degree 
of popularity as Goethe's Faust. One does not meet fl'ith 
Wallenstein or Max Piccolomini or ThecJa or Lenore painted 
on any coffee-cup, pipe-bowl, snuff-box or lamp-shade. How- 
ever, one may say that until the characters of a poem appear 
in such places, it cannot be said to have reached the highest 
degree of that rare fortune. In Gennany there is only one 
poem which has reached it, and that is Goethe's Faust. Fausts, 
Mephistos, and Gretchens are seen on the insides of cigar- 
boxes, on tarts and fans, on albums and boxes for postage 
stamps, on inkstands, on silver spoons, on table services, 
and as window transparencies. As ceiling-pieces or .theatrical 
drop scenes, scenes from Goethe's Fauat are not at all unusual. 
At the Royal Theatre in Dresden, Faust and Mephistopheles, 
statues hy Gustav Kietz, are among the sLxteen large figures 
which oniament the passage. Faust and Gretchen may be 
bought cut in ivory, in imitation ivory as relievos, and in 
plaster casts. The heads of Faust and Mephisto appear on 
letter paper and on portfolios. There are several locomotives 
called Faust, and Faust and Mephisto are also the names of 
some circus horses. There are inns called after Faust, and 
boats of that name ; Faust Lanes and Faust puddings, Faust 
champagne and Gretchen champagne; small coloured pictures 

* Read to a General Heeting of the Goethe Bodety, at the Rooms of tbe 
Hadical Society, Chandos Street, on December 16tb; the lecture wbb 
illustrated by tbe eihibiiion of a unique collection of about 400 engraviDga, 
&c., and is, in this publication, conMdenbly exleoded. — £0. 
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of Faust and Greh^hen, sold at a halfpenny a piece,* bo 
called Slamvihuclibliimchen and Bildirbogen, with Bcenes from 
Faust.t and figures for tlic play of Faust for dolls' tlieatreB.} 

Illustrations to Faust are not seldom found in the illustrated 
German weekly magazines, which of course can only use the 
most jjopular subjects. § 

Travesties and caricatures are by no means wanting either. 
The " Hamoriitische Albumhldtter zu deulechen Dichteni " || con- 
tain sixteen drawings illustrative of quotations from Faust. 
A vagabond sees au Inn and says : 

Wit OTtdert wirkt diet Zeichen auf mich sin. 
Two thieves, forcing oiten a trunk, say : 
Allet kann rkr Edit Uitten, 
Der veritflit tmd raech tnjraft. 

Of the Bilder zu Goelhea Fauat von Amelmuf: LachgeniS I 
shall speak later. In 1876 a comic weekly** published a cycle 
of silhouettes, showing Faust and Gretchen as two little children. 
In one of them, for example, Gretchen has been sent to fetch 
milk, but she ha^ taken a drink of It and now fills the pituher 
at the pump, saying : 

Wk honnt ich mmst »n tapfer tehmdlm, 

Wmn thant tin armet MiU/dUinfehlen ! 

Also in political and other satires illustrated quotations from 

• Tbus tLcre is one reitresenilDg Fnusl and Gretchen in H&rlha's Garden, 
alter an oil luJoling by Rotlibarl. 

t BUdtrichaSz fur dm tIeuUchf Folk, Faiut von Gofthe. 1. TeiL 2 Bogtu. 
Nfa Rnppin. Alfred Oeimii/kt. There are also coloured illustratioDB to 
Gounod's opera fE. Bole u. Boik, BerUn). 

t Schreilir'i Kntiterthfoler. Fii/uren zu IMitur J-'aittt, A'. 512, J, T, 
Scireiba- in E»slini/m. 

i Die Onrtenlaube 1885. N. 14, p. 229. Spaarrgimg cor dem Thar. Awi 
Qotthu Faml. Nadt dent Oelytmaldf I'un J. Jflchmann. Ueber Land unit 
Mew 1691-02, N. 24. pp. a)[l, 601. Fausl. Nach dent Gtmiildt von Hermann 
Junkfr. Veber Land und Meer, 1677. Vol 38, N. 28, pp 500. 561. Grntchen 
im Dim und dit Oartetuctnt, Am dem Prachluxrk '• Fautl " iUuttriert oon 
Litsen Mayer. 

II 2i Blatt/rei naeh Schilltr und Gotthe. LitJi. InttitiU A. Weii in ZeipZ'i/. 

«[ Leipilg, 18J1. C. T. Doerffllng. 

■• A'«tt« Fieyendt, No. 2t(, p. 206, and No. 27, p. 216. 

n. 
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Faust are frequently used. In the time of the Crimean War," ■ 
(luring a theatrical scandal at Leipzig in 1877,t and in other 
instances. The spirit of good taste (Heinricli Laube) appears 
and savs to the stage-manager : 

i)u gleicfitt dem Geitt, den du btgni/tt — nicht mir. 
M'hen, in 1X89, the Czar did not pay his visit to Emperor 
William IL although he continually promised it, there appeared 
a yiicture ia another comic papert^-Gretchen standing on the 
road (" From St. Petersburg to Berlin ") plucking the petals of 
a daisy. "lie comes, — he comes not, — he comes, — he comes 
not,— he comes, — he comes not." — " Deutsch- Gretchen iltren 
Faustowitick erwartend." 

This is popularity. 

Goethe's Faust is a poem, and moat of the examples named, — 
those excepted where merely the name Faust is used — belong 
to the kingdom of the plastic arts. And you may truly say that 
without their help at least a popularity of this kind is impossible. 
Even of a (quotation used as a motto one only too easily forgets 
the origin, and unconsciously changes the proper words. In 
this sense, illustration may be called the stamp of popularity. 
Within the bounds of the limited means of multiplication 
of the sixteenth century the Ship of FooU by Sebastian 
Brant played a similar ]>art, hut after that time no product 
of poetical imagination did so to such an extent as Goethe's 
Faust. 

It wonld be not only impossible, but perfectly useless, to 
collect all those little pictures, pipe-heads and album covers. 
But their existence is not unimportant. It t^lls us of the life 
of a great poem in the popular mind, of that poem in which 
the greatest poet of the German tongue gave his best. Of 
course, scarcely any one of those cheap illustrations originates 
in the fancy of the masses, but all of them are borrowed from 
the mental riches of the upper — five hundred thousand, whom 
we only too often mistake for the whole people. It is also 



• EbMeradaUch, 1855; No. 42. p. 168; 

t I\ick, 1877 ; No. 9, p. 65 j No. 20, p. 159 ; No. 37, p. 293. 

} [;«, 1688 ; No. 34, p. 8. 
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impossible and useless to find out in every case wliat were tlie 
models of those popular pictures. Most of them are bad copies 
from illustrated Faust editions, of which Germany alone has 
twenty-four, Great Britain twenty-two (generally illustrated 
by German enpravinj^s), and France eight, so far as I know." 
A large number of these editions have only cheaply-uiade 
deteriorated copies from more exjieusive ones, the original 
illustrations of which have come from the stuJios of greater 
aud smaller artists. As a whole, the number of the original 
drawings in illustration of this subject is far larger than in the 
case of any other poem in the worhL Though Shakespeare's 
works have had nearly three hundred years for illustration, uo 
single piece of bia has been so often the subject of the artist's 
pencil as Goethe g Faust. I can only speak of the steins from 
which all those numerous branches and leaves spring, but we 
must neier forget that they are stems only, however stately 
they may appear, and that they are not i|uite identical with 
that picture of Faust which lives in the German popular mind 
of to-day. This has been greatly influenced from another 
source, the Marionette Tlioatre, in which the old puppet-play 
of Faust still lives. The figure of the Doctor Faust of the 
puppet-play, in his long black coat, has also been fixed by illus- 
tration,t and contrasts curiously with the character as created 
by modem art. 



I. — The Facst Pictcres before Goethe. 

When, in 1808, the first part of Goethe's Faust appeared, 
the Faust legend had already passed through three hundred years 
of development. A long time before it entered into the king- 
dom of German poetry, or even into the literature in its largest 

" LletB of them Me given by Knrl Engel. Zuiantmmttrllutiff der Fautt- 
Sehriftm iwii 18. JaMw^uirrt b-'« Millt lS8l. OMmburg, liw5; N. 7:33- 
781 ; N. T99'924; N. 930-986. lIluElruted tnLDslalioHB into cither langUikges 
me also n&med, but wlUi numerous mistakes. A number of tlioee in BnxHsli 
editions ore rectified by W. Heineomnii, Gofi.he'i Fauil in Enj/land ujtd 

America. Brrlin, 188tt. 
1 (WUhdm Ilamm). Da» Piippen^id am Doctor Fautt- Ldpzlg, ISa}, 
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ning, it was nat I p p ty. The popular books wliitli 

pnci'Gased and spread t had n need of that struggle which a 

V subject seldom [ ts first appearauce in literature. 

Their task was only t al n a character which had already 

. place in the popular fancy, Tliia alone explains the 

ixtraordinary success of the first German Popular Book of Faust, 

Bvhicli appeared at Frankfort-oa-t he-Main in the autumn of 

^587." Just as in the literary Faust-legend Faust's cliaractei- 

is no fixed one, but devolopcs almost without interruption thniu^h 

ihree centuries ; since, in the eighteentJi century, it has acquired 

(features which the sixteenth wnuld not have understood at all ; 

md since it is different in history, in every populai- book, in 

svery Faust poem ; so the character of Faust is not constant iu 

\,\\e pUtgtic arts. Only the unrivalled predominance of Goethe's 

Faust has given a limited unity to that creation of the imagina- 

rtion, and thereby deeply influenced its appearance in art. Until 

s time the character of Fanst vacillates in literature between 

^hat of the vagabond and swindler and that of the university 

•ofessor — or even principal of a university and Doctor iu 

■Divinity ; and in the pictures from tliat of the cheating horse- 

Jidealer to that of the learned doctor. The morose old man 

^becomes a man of forty, he again a big-bellied glutton, and he 

jain a strong young fellow. 

The first edition of the first German Popular Book of Faust 

tof 1587 has no illustrations; and, of the numerous pirarud 

Huid not pirated editions and translations which followed, 

[pnly a few show little pictures on the title page. Thus the 

idition of 1588t shows two scenes from Faust's life in one 

woodcut. At the right in the foreground Faust and Mephis- 

bopheles are striking the bargain; they ai-e taking the oath, 

bbc devil holds a rosary in his tiand, Faust the sealed contract. 

&t the left in the background the devil is carrying off Faust, 

>rho is dressed as a noble and wears a Spanish mantle, while the 

* Hatoria Von I). Johann Faattm, <lem iceitbficArn/t,m Zaubrrer rnnd 
sAwarttkiimlttr, . , . Gedruekl sa Franckfurt am Mnyn, durvh J^hnnn 
itDLXXXFIL 
' after 7>arDcke's bibliograplif In Brauae's repriat of tbe S/iifascAe 
flKiutbucA. fisllB,Nlemejcr, 1878. P. VI. 
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Evil One is dressed as a Franciscan filar, but with tail and 
win^. There is no cliaracteristic of Faust here, iioi" in four 
nther editions which form the so-called group c' ""'1 have also 
little wood-cuta.f Some translations also possess little wood-cuts. 
The Flemish translation of 1592^ shows on the title-paqe Fuuat 
heside a bamiiig volcano. The Dutch edition§ is met achoonen 
Kopere Figtiren versierd. The French traiialatiou, hy Victor 
Palma Cayet, of 1712 1] has also a picture representing Faust 
conjuring up the devil, which is also found in the Dutch 
Jiiaiorie van Jan Favtliis etc., 1728.^ 

On the 28th of February, 1589 (then called 1588), permission 
was given by Bishop Aylmer of London to print " a ballad of 
the life and death of Dr. Famtiu, the great congerer" wliich was 
made after the first English translation of the Popular Book of 
Faust by Spiess. Very likely it is the same one of which a copy 
lias been presened in the Rosburghe Collection in the British 
Museum," and perhaps this is even a copy of the first edition 
and originates from 15^9. Its title is : 

Tiie Judgement of God thewed upon one John favitus, 
Doctor in Divinity. Tune, of Fortune m^ Foe. 

And it begins : 

All Cliristian men give ear nwhilc Ut me. 
How 1 am plung'd in pnin but ran nol die, 
I lir'd a lire Ihe like did nunc bc^Fore, 
Forsaking Christ, and I am ditmn'd tlicrcfure. 
At Witlentiurgt, a town in Germany. 
There was 1 bom and bred of good degree. 
Of lioneat stock which nfterwards I ttUnnied, 
Accurst therefore for Fuuttut was 1 named. 



■ C [.' t.* t,* all without place stated, of 1589, l5iNl, and IGfl"; "nd 
('.wiUiout the year. 

• Compare Zamcke, Berklitt der Kbnigtkh SHehtiKkm GufUtehaJl der 
mummhaftm, ISSf^.p. 181, 1B3, 1B4, and Braune's n print, Zarucke's iDtro- 
duaion, p. xiv. 

; Engel. Ziuammmit^ltmg dtr Fautt^ckriflira, N. 279. 

I D» Miftorit van Uoder Jvh. Fnuilut, Eoge), Faut'schnften, N. 280. 

I Eugel, FauttKhriftfn. N, 27& 

« Engel, Fatuttchiften, N. 281. 

•• Vol il. p. 23&. 



On thi; two pages of tlus leaf three plcttires, illustrative of 

■ the text, are fount!. They are very bad wood-cuts, and show 
I how bad and rough drawings can be. In parts they are nothing 
■iiiit blots; especially the figure of the devil in the first, and 

■ Faust's face in the third. The ballad Is jirinted in two columns, 
pand over each of them on the first page there is a wood-cut ; 

■ the wood-cuts close together. Tlie first shows Faust sitting in 
Ihia arched study at a writing-table on a platform ; bt-fore Iiini 

■an oj>en volume. In the open door, at the rigli t of the spectator, 
►the dcvil is standing, with large eagle's claws oq hands and 
I feet, and a tail, hut dressed as a man; wliile Faust wears 
r-trimmed cloak and a flat cap, and has a long beard, 
I The second picture at the right shows a man standing in high 
Kibouts, trunk-hose, short buff-^oat and broad hat ; hU left liau<l 
ftm his hip, his right arm raised. He seems to be pointing to 

■ the terrible judgment to come. 

The second page shows at the top a long table covering tlie 

■ •pace over both columns. At the right and at the left there is a 
I trellised wiudow and between thetn Faust sits at the middle of 
I the table, again an open book before hiui. At each end of the 
I table a man with a long beard Is sitting. The one on tlie 
(left has paper, pen and inkstand before him, and is writing; 
I the one on the right has also a piece of paper before him, but 

■ his right liand is raised. Faust points with his right hand 
I to the left of tha spectator and seems to dictate. Before 
pthe table there are two otlier figures, the one at the right 
l«itting on a stool and reading; the other at the left, also 
E-with a beard, bringing two volumes to the table. It is not 
l:quite clear what scene of Faust's life the woodcut is meant 

■ to represent." 

* Tbe pritil is pretty correct, except Ibat eome 1[d«< do not begin with 

Ktidial letiem. Ouly it few letlera are scanrely readubk'. The wurtls " nittl " 

U'taid "katiclit" tkl. J are the only words abbreviated. The liullad is "Priuud 

Mhy »nd for A.M., and soid by the Bookseilera uf London." Vt Uiat Onu 

filheru is one more print in ibe same vol or ihc Uoxburghe CullcctiuD, p. ^Itl. 

one cried oat un la the Uhei: Of the name o{ the pu bliehcrs 1 dii not know 

■e llian the initials, The types and the paptr are Ihoae of ihe end of ih* 

Btixleenth century. A closer dutinfr seeius to me to be scarci-Jy po^ible. Tim 

alB ifi, Heal.: 16 cm. 
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The popular Book of Fuust by Witlman, of 15*.0," dots i 
show any pictuivs, and thty are also wanting in the Faust book 
by Pfitzer, of 11)74, and its later editions.! 

The next Faust-pi cturea whicli we know are in close connec- 
tion with the most famous wine CL-liar in the world, Auerbacli's 
Keller at Leipzig, wliich has become thus celebratetl throuj;h 
Goethe's Fanst drama, however well known it may have been 
before. Their histoiy is somewhat strange, and not yet quite 
cleared up, for within two centuries and a lialf many things 
have IiHppened to them. 

In a later edition of the " Spiessche Faustbncli " J the 
following little anecdote is told. Faust, who at that time 
lias bis home at Wittenberg, travels with some students to 
the fair of Leipzig. There they pass by a wine cellar, from 
which some men sire just about to got out a barrel of wine. 
But it is too heai'y for tiieni, and Faust sneers at them, 
saying, one man could easily got it upstairs If he only knew 
bow to do it. The innkeeper promises to give the barrel to 
him who can got it upstairs unassisted. Faust sits ilmvu on 
it and rides on it up the stairs. He receives the barrel, takes it 
away, and drinks it out with bis friends. § Here the name of 
the cellar is not given, but by-and-by it was added. 

In 1530, in the Grimmalsobe Strasse at Leipzig, just at 
the time of the lagalmnd Georgiua Sabellious who gai'e the 

" Krtler Thrtt Der Wnrhaffiigm JTM-iri'ti iim lirii ffrrtdichen vnd ahtckeu)- 
liehm Si'mden vnd Liu/em, awh mm virlen wtmdrrliarlkhtn vntt tellsamen 
cfrenMeurm So D. Juhmtnet FauUtit, Ein weilliert(ffener Schmtirfdiiimlier 
vnd EriuSubtrer, durch teme SchwarlsA'iintt, Auu on ■nnm erschrtcMichen 
end hat gHritbm. JUit iiothwmdij/en Ennnerungtn vnd »eAdnen ertmptin, 
mennighcliem air Lthr vnd Wnrnung amn/atriehen vnd erhithret, Dureh 
Gtvrg RudJff Widman. Gedrudif tu Hamburi/, Anno 15it», 

t iJat Srgertieht Lebm and trhrtckheAe Ettite d«r« rirlherachtigtstk Etta- 
MtiMi'diiintUert I). JahomiU Eaiitii, Ertttich, vor viilen Jahrat, ^fieutig 
bnc/iriehfii, am fif<rii Rudolpk Widmarm i .Tetsn, auft ncic iiheraehra und 
ttr Kot mil new™ En'nneruni/m, alt naclideitckliehtn 1-Vai/en und Gttckirhltn, 
drr fuiutigrn biitm If'ell. air Wtirnuvff, vermrhttl. Durrh JtA. NicAnum 
lfUserHm.Mid.Ihct.,etc. Xiimbfi-ff. tte. MDCLXXIV. 

• D, of 161W. 

} (.liaptor 5'J of tbe edition Darned. (Brauue, nowprint. Hnlli- Nicineyer, 
1876, pp. 129, 90, AppcndiE IL) 
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I oriirinal impulse to tlie Faust legend, a wine cellar had been 
built called Auerbach's Keller after the birthplace of its 
possessor. Since tlie year l.iSO there had been over the cellar 
door, which then opened on " Auerbach's Hof " and not on 
the street, a stone bearing the number 153f*, and representing 
Bacchus as a naked boy beside a wine barrel, with hia right 
arm on it and holding in his left arm a sort of large German 
" Biersfidel," which rests on bia left knee. In the seventeenth 
century the entrance was removed and a new one made from 
the street. Probably on that occasion tbe stone was removed 
I too and built into the wall of the lower cellar, where it may be 
eeii to-day, about oue metre from the gi-ound, opposite the new 
entrance.* 

Though neither Widman nor Pfitzer named Auerbach's 
Keller in connection with Faust's barrel-riding, the legend got 
n footing in the cellar itself. Two oil paintings illustrative of 
it were hung up, probably in lti36, in the upper cellar. They 
werL- painted on wood, and as, having the form of half circles, 
they fitted exactly into the how of the arched ceiling, it is quite 
clear that they were made for that special purpose. The right 
one represents the place before the cellar entrance. Faust is 
riding through the door on a barrel. A cooper, five students, 
two other men and a boy are the spectators, arranged in a very 
bad group, or rather in no group at all, but standing all beside 
one anotiier. Before the barrel there is a little dog. At the 
top of the picture are the following verses : 
Diictor Fautlui nt {Utter Fritt 
Au* Auerbacht KfUer j/erkten itt 
A«/ einein Fnts taii H'tin ffefcAwiiU 
WdcAes yaehmi vitl MtUtrr Kind 
Soicha durcA »ane tiiblile Kuntt hat gahan 
Und de* Ttufeli Luhn empfanffen liavnn. 1525. 

This year 1525 is taken from Widman'a Faust-Book, where 
\ a few chapters before this story (chaptiT 33) this year is found. 

For a long time it has been mistaken for the year of the ongin 
. of the picture, the clothing in which however belongs to the 

beginning of the seventeenth century. Besides the number 

■ II la of edmU dze, only b3 cm. high and bnad. 
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163^ was on the pictui'e, but when in 1707 it was tout-liwl up 
and this year also put there, ICJtU was taken for the year 
of the first renovation and 15:i5 for that of origin. As there 
was much smoking and burning of lamps and candles in tho 
cellar, the picture darkened very quickly, so that in 175U 
another touching up was necessary, and after 182(J another 
still. When Goethe saw it in 17ti5 or 1766 it had just been 
renewed. 

Besides this picture there is another at the left, of the same 
form, but probably not by the same painter or of tlie same date, 
as the clothing and the figure of Kaust are not the same in both. 
Faust and three students are sitting at the table dnnking. 
Five musicians play clarionet, violin, piano, cello and guitar. 
A boy is standing beside the barrel in attendance and the dog 
is present also. At tlie t^ip there are the verses: 

Vina, bibe iibi/raicare mrmor Ftnuti hmu* et liiiius 
Poenne. Aderat daudo atl erat mnpla gradu. lri2j. 

^Live, drink and bantiuet reminiscent of tliis Faust and his 
punishment. It came with halting step but was complete.) 
Although before 1826, wheii a German scholar for the first 
time inquired into these pictures, the same dates as in the first 
were not found in it. it has probably had the same fortunes and 
been touched up each time along with it," He also tells us 
that the verses were originally written with white colour and 
covered over with black only afterwards. As with the last 
renovation these numbers have been entirely extinguished, the 
opportunity for inquiry into their exact age seems to have 
passed, especially as the original technique of the painting is also 
no longer to be seen. As the Latin distich is comtxised after 
one by Lotichius, whose works only ap|>eared in 1603, it cannot 
possibly be of the sixteenth century. The German too of the 
other poem cannot well have been written much before the 
middle of the seventeenth century, though the renovations may 
have modernised it a Utile. The phrase, "ii* dieier Frist" need 



• Blicglilz in BeUn'ige sur valerliindiithat Ailerlhutiukutidt. Lvipsig, 1826, 
Vol. I. p. TO ff, reprinted iu tJcliellilij'B Klvttr. Stuttgart 1817, Vol. V. 

p. 4e» ff. 
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tiot refer originally to 1525, as it is a very usual expletive for 
rlivming with i»(, but it may do so. Copies of these pictures 
are not rare. Scheible. Klosler,Yo\. II. pp. 10 and 17; Arthur 
Lutze, Fitvst in Auerbach's Keller zu Leipzig, Berlin 1839; a 
" Bilderbogen" Auertiach'v Keller in Leipzig (" Druek von G. 
Beitsiihe in Leipzig^') and several little prints which may be had 
in the cellar itself contain theni. Hut none are iiuite coiTect, 

Of the first picture at least there must have existed a copy 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Very probably it 
was also an oil painting on wood, for had it been a relievo of 
stone it could scarcely have diitappeared. It was a sign-board 
fixed outside over tlie cellar door, and also contained the Ger- 
man verses. We know this from different sources. In the 
popular book of Faust by the CktisUiJi Mepiende' it is ex- 
pressly said that tlio Cierman and Latin verses are found as an 
inscription on two pictures in Auerbach's Keller, those 
"exteme ; " these ' interne ;" and in the same year Canders in 
his " hniclneihutig von Leipzig " says that these German rhymes 
are still to be read over the cellar door. It was the same place 
where formerly the Bacchus with the barrel in stone relief had 
been before he was removed. And when at the end of last 
century rationalism tried to explain everything by natural 
causes, a critical biographer of Faiistf derived from this boy 
lying beside the barrel the legend of Faust's riding on tlie 
biirrel, saying that the liistorians of Ijcipzig had explained a 
Bacchus ou a wine barrel to be a mimumeut to Dr. Faust. 
Where this sign-board, with Faust's barrel-riding and thy 
German verses, is gone is unknown, but there is no doubt tliat 
it must have existeil. % 

• Pranckfurt and Leipzig, 1726, p, 2. 

t J. y. Koliler, HiitoHicA Ki-itiscAt CnferiueAani/ iiber dat I^hen uml i!ie 
TAatendes Dovfur Jahunn liiutl, Lri/'^j, 171)1, f>. 3o. 

; If tlie picture iosido wus not certaiuly fur older than 17:25 one migbt cim- 
cludu from tbe words of the Chii'ttlich Meynttide thai In liia time it did ni>l 
yet exist, and if it liid not jierfecily fit the arcli of ihe ceilinp inilde, there 
might be a doubt whether It wiia mode for that apeclul purpose, and Ii.id not. 
IxrhupB, foroiDTly bad its pluce ouiaide tlii: ceil&r door; but, ns iliiiif^G are, 
it cannot wul! 1m aaeumed that unly Lbe German verses were over the cellar 
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In both of thpso pictures Faust is represented as a man nf 
forty in the usual ncadeintc dress, with moustache and pointed 
beard. His features do not tell us anything of mental struggles, 
or suffering fi-om too much thought or a bad conscience. He 
has a commou)>lace face ; and how could it be odierwise, since 
he makes commonplace jokes and enjoys riding on a barrel up 
the stairs of a cellar? He is not that Faust with whom we 
are familiar since Goethe, but the creation of a ceiiturr that 
knew no greater pleasure than altering fact, by faith, into the 
most improbable miracle, that damned free thought and inquiry', 
and would have used the noxt-to-al mighty power of the Devil 
to play off childish jests. The first Popular Bonk has raised 
Faust's position from the vagabond to the university professor — 
hut his position atone, not his character. So these pictures show 
him in the academic dress, hut without any token of a corre- 
sponding mental dignity in his face or his occupation. Up to 
this point popular hooks and popular illustration go hand in 
hand. The second Popular Book gives even a description of 
Fanst, after which we could distinguish him from other men, if 
we did not know him. He is described as "a short man with 
round back, a meagre person having a ver)' little gray beard."' 
He is the greatest of all sinners, an abominable man, with 
haughty mind — the enemy of all that is good. No wonder that 
this wickedness is also expressed in his appearance, wliicli is 
anything but agreeable. However, we cannot yet speak of any 
certain tj-pe of Faust. The pictures in Auerbach's Keller 
do not represent him exactly in this way ; neither does the 
next drawing of him, which leads us to the highest point 
reached by tlie art of the seventeenth century — to Rembrandt 
van Ryu. 

Rembrandt was cei-t^u to give us a magician in his study, but, 
in addition, a sketch of his, representing an old bald head, and 
afterwards finished by his disciple, Jan Joris ^"an Vliet, has 
later turned into a Fanst's head, though the artist scarcely 
thought of tliis, and even become the most jiopular represeuta- 



■ Widman, II. Part, Chap. 10, p. 132. 
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tion of Faust, wlucli has been somewlmt varied for mort' than a 
cciitury. 

A narrow room is filled with iDstnunents of all kitiiis, in the 
middle a writing table with a small desk, at the right of the 
s|>e(tator in tJie foreground a large plobe. Through a high 
square window with large and small panes, the light falls on the 
table anil on the figure of a ma^pclan. He is without a beard, 
and wears a long wide dress with many folds — a sort of dressing- 
gown — and a comfortable cap. Both his hands are on the 
writing table, his right side is toward the spectator, while he 
raises his glance quietly up to the window, on wliich a magic 
eymbol appears, casting forth rays in all directions. In the 
central one of three conc(?ntric circles lies a cross, di«ding it 
into four not quite etjual sections, wliich bear the letters 
J. N.R.J. (Jesus Nazarenus, Rex Judseorum)," the second circle 
contains the magic wonis, Adam x Te + Dagerain x (in 
Scheihle's copy, Duei-am), and the outer circle, Amitot + 
Algar+Algastna+ + +.t The magician here is no mental Titan, 
hut a quite comfortable gentleman who is not at all astonished to 
see that magic symbol on the window panes, which admit the 
true Rembrandt-light into the gray dai'kness of the study. He 
seems to look at it thus atteutively, in order imt to forget its 
form, hut as if quite accustomed to its splendour. It is an 
original engraving and not a copy after a picture. Jan Joris 
Van Vlit't has copied it, and this co|)y has been re-edited by the 
French engraver Francois Langlots, well known under the nom 
lie ffuerre of F. L. D, Ciartres, and furnished with his address. 
All later engravings and woodcuts are made after this one. 
Apparently Rembrandt did not think of representing Faust in 
this drawing, for the cartoon bears no title, and any other 



• Conf. Sclieiblc, Kloafer Vol. il . pp. 877, 90T, 91-1. 

t To whicU group of magic Bymliols tliis bulongs I liavu not been able to 
1(1 out. Tbe words of U <]o not occur in any buoka of magic known to me. 
Tbe word Agla— similar to Aljnu- and Algaslna— is frequent tBUfllly it 
appears together with tbe words Tetragramronton nnd Adond, ^vitb which 
it partly forms a fixed formula. Peiliaps the whole sjmbol is only b work 
of fancy. 
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iiin^'iciau will ilo us WftI as Faust. It is only tlie tradltinii of 
thf.' art trade tliat has given this name to this picture. However, 
ill the year 1755 it occurs with the name," 

Far better known than the orifxinal lias become a copy, which 
ones its existence to tlie engraver H. Lips. He made it for 
tile first edition of Goethe's Fnigment of Faust, which apj>eared 
in 1790, published by Georg Joacbint Goschen in Leipzig; and 
BO it ia in a certain sense the verj- first illustration to Goetlie's 
Faust, but only in a certain sense.f It is a so-called copie en 
ctmtrepartie. Faust's left side is towards the spectator, the 
globe stands at the left, &c. Faust's face has been brought to 
greater perfection ; it has an almost daring look, and a long, 
tiiick white beard adds something of the venerable to it. He 
has become much older. Though the hero of Goethe's Faust 
sees the symbol of Makrokosmus in a book,} and no longer as a 
transparency on the window, the engraving still seems to be 
meant as an illustration of this scene. The delight which 
immediately rises in all Faust's senses at the sight, and the 
young holy joy of life that he at once feels running through 
all his veins are not expressed by the illustration. The magic 
symbol is not the symbol of Macrocosmus, for, so far as I know, 
there does not exist one in the old magic books. It is but a 
creation of Goethe's. 

From Goethe we return to Rembrandt. Among a large 
number of bakl heads and melancholies, he had drawn a mere 

* Jn Amitd. de Burgift Calalogae da isui<m tie Bembraadt, 17>'>.'i. p. ^> 
21CI, it appears ns Le Dvcteur FauH dam ton Laborafiire. From iLls bunk 
J, C. W. lIobseD got bis inlormsllon for his Vtneii-ltni* einer Sammluiij ivn 
Jl'IilnuKn, ate. BeiUn, BimifUl 1771, Beclion I„ p, 13-18. Couf. Knyrl, 
t'aHrttcUriften Ho. 101. A liand-drawing of It is found In '^ Auerbaeh't 
Ktiltr " in Leipzig at tlie pillar of llio Itf t corner window, and a bad copy, 
wbich spoils ibu wliule, iuSclidble's Klosier, Vol.11, Siutigart I3IK, p. OJ-'. 
Aiiutber uugmviDg uii gray-bruwn ground, the origin of wbicb I could not 
UifO)ver. (21 cm.: 16, t cai-J is contuined In the Bode Collection of Paust 
lltumlure in my po^essinn. A really good copy or tlic origmul Is still 
wtuning. ConC Barlsch, Pcinlre-gravurta, 270, (JIl Blane, 84, liariBch, 2,i, 

t A very good copy of it is to be found In Diintzcr'e edition of Gncilie's 
Faust, in Kiirachner't DeulieAer A'ationai Litei-atur. HitturiirlikiifiKhe 
Aunjaht. Berlin u. Stuttgart, Introduction, p. xx'u 

I S» vane 70, 
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^HritL-tch of an old man, wlik-li his diacipk-, Jan .Toris van Vliet, 

^^Kworked out.* As it is slffned " R. II. L. in." It is quite sure 

^^Bto he based on a skutcli by Rembrandt, an<l in the catalogue of 

^^PHembrandt's works byUurgj', 175."', it isdescrihpdt Uft Portrait 

^V rail Doctor Faiutut, met een kaal Uoo/d tn een Manltl um. But 

^r since Pierre YverJ van Vliet is generally regarded as tin- 

draughtsman. He also knows of its being taken for a Fanst 

picture, for he says : " On pr^ttnd en Hollande que c'est le 

Portrait du Docteur Faustus."§ But Rembrandt certainly did 

tnot give it this title. 
The sketch by Rembrandt, on which Vliet's drawing is based, 
is lost. In this Faust appears as a cross, stooping old man, 
with high shoulders, wrinkled face, ho|ielessly expressionless 
eyes, a few sparse hairs on his head, a short, thin moustache 
and a rather mean, commonplace face — that is the Faust 
picture by Vliet that has hitherto borne Rembrandt's name 
and originated after 1030. The simple cloak and the plaited 
collar are little fitted to make the impression greater or deeper. 

Pit docs not correspond badly with the conception of Faust by 
Widman, though certainly neither Rembrandt nor Vliet knew 
that — without mentioning they did not know that they were 
drawing a Faust. These wrinkles ai-e the consequence of 
sorrow with his daily bread, or of a dissolute youth ; but not of 
racking the brain to solve the riddle of the worlds. This man, 
with the timid expression on the upper lip, never would have 
struck a bargain with the evil one, or, at least, would have 
withilrawn from it five minutes later ; and, spoken with this 
thin, hoarse voice, the magic words, which are able to shake the 
doors of hell, would not have been verj- impressii'e. When 
the demand for Faust pictures grew, about 1680, Francois ■ 
Langlois || engraved a cojiy, or rather, a so-called copie en contrc- 

* Tills Ills been asccrtnined once more bj Blcg:fried Szamatohki in ht« 
inirwUuctiou lo Uio Fauslbuch dtt ChrisUich Meynmtden, reprint in the Ger- 
man tilcrary docuucDis of lUe 16tli and li<tli centuries, N. 39, Statigart, 
Uuschen, leOl, p. xii. ff, 

1 P. 24. N. 178. 

; fiapfiUment au eatalogm raiianni de M. M. Oeriuint, Jlelle tl Glomij, 
Amitirdam, 1T5G. 

I P. 123. I P. L. D. CiBrtrei 
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partie, whicli receives from tlie left of the spectator the liglit 
which in the original comes from his rijfht. The light springs 
from a somewhat lower point, and so the head does not seem 
quit* so much bent down ; the features are somewhat youuger ; 
the face has got an almost clever expressioii and something 
resolute in all its taciturnity. This man would more probably 
summon to hira the Prince of Darkness. His voice, however 
thin, may have something penetrating in it, and in making any 
arrangement with anyone he will see to securing his own ends, 
His clothing is the same, but the more regular engraving lines 
allow it to appear to be of a finer material. It bears the 
inscription '* Doctor Fauatils," and is signed //■ Rmbrant, 
Imtenlor, and F. L. D. Ciarliex excudtt. 

This picture apparently enjoyed a large circulation. It has 
been copied in Hauber's Hibliotheca acta el seripta magicOf Lettiijo 
1738 — 1748,* and has even before that time slipped into the 
popular book of Faust by the Chrittlich Meynentle of 1725.t 
Here it is again changed completely. If Lauglois made the 
man of sixty-five a man of fifty, now he has become a man of 
thirty. His hair, it is true, is not fuller ; but the wrinkles have 
entirely disap[)eared. His fat cheeks and liis goggle eyes tell 
us that he does not despise a good dinner and a glass, or even a 
bottle or two of old wine. One might fancy the perimeter of 
his body, which the bust allows us to imagine only, u little long. 

There is something heavily, stupidly brave in him. If he 
should raise his hand to strike his friend from hell, the latter 
might be sure to have had time to disappear ten times over 
before it came down upon him. It is very unlikely that this 
fat clumsy fellow would ever undertake anything likely to l<e 
dangerous, and yet one could well imagine that he would give 
away anything for a delicate slice of roast beef. This change in 
Faust's ap[iearance is not at all fortuitous. The infinite striving 
after truth had long ago ceased to be regarded as a great 
sin. Already Widman allows his hero all sorts of excesses to 
make him abominable. Even for bis contemporariaus the 



• Engtl, FamUchriftrtu N. 86, Vol. I. Piece 5. 
t Oldest ediiian, 1725, I'rantkfurt and Ldpsig. 
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L bai'gain with tlic Jevil for the sake of wisdom and knowledge 

I was not any longer sufficient to awaken that abhorrence of Faust 

I that the anUior wished people to feel. Now eating and drinking 

U'e his main crime. Had he empjoj'td his snpematnral power, 

derived from the kinf^dom of darkness, for the increase of 

human knowledge and the benefit of his fellow men, he would 

\ not have been dnnined had he struck ten bargains with hell. 

But the process of rejuvenescence is not yet finished. In 

the 1797 edition of the hook the face looks still younger; as the 

hair, which in that rough woodcut could not easily be made so 

thin, has become (jnite full, so that the forehead is no longer 

bare. That the right side of the nose has a nice beard has 

probably not been noticed by any naive spectator. Of the 

folds of the cloak stripes in the same direction have been made, 

which give to this youth of twenty-five rather a curious aspect.* 

Another group of editions of the same popular book shows 

another woodcut of Faust^t This picture is that of an ohl stiff 

ieamed man with an earnest, worthy face, smooth hair, moustache 

and pointed beard. His left hand holds a hook, his right lies 

on his left wrist. He wears a noble dress, a gown with many 

folds, a broad collar, and a plaited partlet. His nose is very 

pointed, his eyes quiet or even tired. He looks rather like 

Wagner, when ho says : 

Man tifkt tick bnld an U'nld und Fddem tatt. 
Very probably the model of this is not the magician Faust, but 
the printer Fust, who in the end of the seventeenth century 
was regai-ded as the original of the Fauat of the legend.! 

* Of the flrsl three engniTinKB named there are good modem copies Id the 
edition oE the popular book by the ChrUliich Meynmde, by SieRfried 
Sxamatolski. A copy of tbe last in the edition entitled that of ITUT is in the 
Bode collection of Puuat literature in my poaaessiou. 

t SMmaioUki calls this group I. It conBlBta of «i least four prims without 

dale, inscribed Fmnkfurth und Leipzig, (1), (2), (3j, (4). I know, of Uiis 

group, only the editions (3) and (4), copies of which are in the Dode 

I collection. Perliaps thoy are not published liy the sanie firm, as the 

I WDodcuIe, although verj' similar, are not printed from the same block. 

J Of the Bame origin ia very likely also the hiiherlo unknown eugruving of 
Faust in the SoniffhX-hf KtipfarsliJi CabiTuit of Bertin, which Sxanuttolskl 
mentions, introduction p. xxv., and the woodcnt in AuerbmU't KtUir, also 
named there. 
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111 still one more branch of tlie popular Faust literature of 
the eighteenth century illustrations ftppoar, though only in 
the shape of woodcuts of the lowest rank, in the ^^Flwgsnda 
Blatter," containing popular sougs on the magician. 

The first of these small documents which is preserved to os 
appeared about 1725 in the west of Austria," It has on the 
title a very rough woodcut, showing how Faust sells a horse to 
a horse dealer. A later jirint of the same two songs, t and of 
about the year 178S, has at the same place a scene of some card 
players in an inn. One of the three is apjiarently Faust, and 
he is being seized by the Devil from behind.! Of ^"^ 
cliararterisation of Faust in these small woodcuts nothing can 
be said, any more than in the case of those woodcuts in the 
first popular books. Faust's head really well characterised is 
found in another " Flifgendeg Blatt " : Doctor Faiint, of about 
1800.§ The head, which without doubt was not originally 
meant to be a Faust's head, dates from about 1660,|| and 
represents a robust, healthy youth, with strong moustache 
and full curls. It is strange that it is somewhat similar 
to the title vignette of the popular book by the ChrittUch 
Meynende of 1797. The attitude of the head especially is 
very similar. It is true the hair is far longer, the high 
shoulders have disappeared, and the partlet is wanting, biit the 
light points are almost of the same form and Ihe impression 
is similar. 

A quite different character is given to Faust in an engraving 
by Christof van Sicliem, which appeared in 1677 in his Gallery 
of the princiiMiI heretics.^ Of the twenty-one engravings, the 
nineteenth represents Dr. Joan Fausttisen Mephofitophiiet,\rh.i]e 
the twentieth shows his famulus, ChrUtoffel ^Vu^Jenaer cm 

' Under tbe tUle Eint neat auifuhrtkhe Bttchrtiliimj, &c (Gogel FautI- 
tcAii/tm, N. 290.) In my book Dif lieufachen VJJistieder itim DulUor Fautt. 
SaUf. 1890, p. 15 f., described and called I.A. 

t Engc), FauiiMAriftm, if. 292, called I.G. by me in Uie above book, p. 30. 

I Comp. my book, pp. 31 aod 34. 
S Id my book treated aa No. III., p. 131, ff. 

II Arter Ur. Max Lebrs, comp. my book, p. 133. 
\ Sa Timett da- Bonft-EeKa-en. Middelbarg, 1077. 
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I Aver/iaan* Faust is a stately, youtliful figure in noble dress, 
bonnet and jilaited partlets i-ound neck and hands. Before 
him Mephistopheles stands in tbe guise of a monk. Faust 
leans on a table, on which a book on necromancy is lying with a 
plobe standing; on it. In the background are a burning house, 
Faust and Mephistopheles on a journey, and Faust eilting at 
liis table and signing tbe contract, before him Mephistopheles, 
while a dragon bears a woman through the air, Tlien we have 
Faust among the principal heretics. Nothing could explain 
better the attitude of that age to the Faust legend. 

The end of the eighteenth century was the time of the true 
popularity of the Faust subject in German poetry. Lessing'a 
Faust drama had remained an experiment only, but verv soon 
complete Faust poems followed, dramas as well as novels. In 
1775 there appeared at Munich an allegorical drama, Johann 
FausI, 1776; The Situation from Fatist's Life, by Maler Mailer. 
In 1790 Goethe's fragment of Faust was published. In the 
next year Maximilian Klinger's novel of Faust followed ; in 
1792 Schreiber's Seems from Faunt's Life; and in 1797 the 
Popular Fau/it Drama by the Graf Julius Soden. Thus the 
Faust legend entered for the first time the higher literature 
in Germany. And the same may be said of its artistic treat- 
ment, for Rembrandt's two Fausta are no Fausts in this 
sense, as they received this name and meaning ouly after his 
death. But the plastic arts now no longer treat the Faust 
subject for themselves, but only in connection with the Faust 
poems, which now originate the characters, while the plastic arts 
illustrate the poems. 

Lips's engraWng for Goethe's Fragment of Faust has been 
already named. Klinger's Faust of 1791 has also a title- 
vignctte.f It shows an old man with a full white beard and a 
face without any special expression, as with Ijips, by whose 
engraving it is probably influenced, in a dark gown with a broad 

• Reprinted In Dm Dareh la'ne Zauber-Kunit Sekannten Ckruiiiph 
Wagnfrt, ^e. Lebtn tind Thalm, Berlin, 1712 and 1714, and as a co/iie ea 
etmlre-partie in ScheibU'a Ktatter, Vol. IIL, tille-plece. 

t Fautf* Lehen, Th«Sm umi ITnUvnfiihH in fiinf BSchem. Sf. PtttrOiurg 
l-itg M^tan tHedriiA Eruie (ITfll). (WithmU the author- s name. 
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white partiet, the engraving being by Thelott- This is how 
Faiiat is here- represented." In two pirated prints of 1792 this 
little engraving is imitated, in the firstf very exactly, in the 
second! ^ copie en contre-partie and changed altogether.§ The 
title-vignette of the second lawful edition || marks a notable 
stage in the conception of Faust's character in works of the 
plastic arts. 

As of the damned sinner of the sixteenth century has come 
llie intellectual ideal of the eighteenth, so the small man with 
the round back has been transformed by Klinger into " a 
favourite of nature, wliicb has given him a beautiful strong 
body and a significant noble face." In the title- vignette of this 
edition, he appears for the first time as a mental sufferer; he is no 
longer an evil-doer, but a martjT. The tj-pc which mediEPval 
art has created for Jesus Christ is generally known. This 
Faust's head is best described as a thoughtful Christ's head. 
It is a beautiful man's head, a very little inclineil to the right 
shoulder, with that short curly beard and the slightly-curled 
hair of the Italian lieads of Christ. The mental suffering 
speaks out of his mild longing eyes and the slight shade of the 
forehead, A lace collar surrounds his neck, and the strong and 
yet fine right hand presses a book against tiie breast — a book 
which is not only locked, but also fixed to an iron chain ; a 
happy symbol for human science. It is the first example of that 
type which afterwards occurs in the illustrations toGoethe's Faust 
by Zimmermann, Kanlhach and Seihcrtz, and in a steel-engraving 
of the Bode Collection, the origin of which I do not know. The 
whole stride which mental evolution has made, from the belief 
in magic of the sixteenth century to the mental freedom of 
Lessing, who first dared to refrain from delivering Faust to 

• A good rac-Biniile io the TOlh Vol. of Kur$cltner'i dtateche Xatimiid 
Ultralur. Klinger p. 143. 

t Without Btateaicnt of place. 

; Zietyte iierbenttrtt Auflagt Vartinthe 1793. 

S Fnust who looks in the origina], almost en fnce, with a. ulighl turn to the 
left, looks here Blraight lo Hie right, en pf>fil. The emblems which surrouod 
the franieB standing uu a. console, are alw amuigcd Id the reverse way and a 
devil's head is added. 

I Zuwyb vtrbatertt und vartnthrtt Autgabe. SL PaUrtbur^, 1TB4, 
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hell, though through a compromise only,is proclaimed bv this fine 
litho^prftph. Out of the abominable sinuer has grown a hero uf 
liumanity, whose limitless thinking people look upon with 
reverence, and who is the model of alt the striving youth uf 
the Siurm und Drang Zeit. A copper engraving added shows 
the scene where Faust and Mcphisto see the bishop of Verdun 
in the cage at the Court of the King of France. It shows 
Faust as an ordiTiary young man, and is in no way remarkable. 
In the third edition of 1799, five more copper engravings are 
added, and another has taken the first place ; but the same 
title-vignett« appeai-s here too. The popular pluv of Doktor 
Faust, by the Graf Soden," has also a topper engraving showing 
Ithuriel, Mephistopheles and Faust in a prison cell-t 



II. — The ILLU8TRATION8 TO THR FiRST PaRT OF GoETHE's 

Falst during (Jubtoe'8 Lifetime. 

Great as the anticipation had been with which literary 
circles waited for the publication of Goethe's Faust, the 
disillusionment u])on the publication of the Fragment in 17!'0 
was still greater. Well known men like Bole, Zimmermaiui 
and Merck hud spoken in an enthusiastic way of Goethe's 
Faust-poem, and announced it as the greatest of his creations. 
In conse<)uence people had hoped for something wonderful, anil 
were now rather disappointed. It is no wonder that no artist 
endeavoured to publish any illustrations. However, in 17i'8 
Goethe hunself had in view an illustrated edition of it. As lie 
asked Zelter and Eberwein later for music to the First Part, 
so he wished his friend Ileini-ieh Meyer to illustrate the 
Fragment by some drawings. In 1794 the second edition of 
Klinger's Fanst - novel had appeared, aceomjmnied by two 
illustratious. Why should hit Faust not enjoy the same favour T 
Perhaps Klinger's thii-d edition of 1799 with its seven en- 
gravings awakened again the wish in Goethe, who thought it 

■ Daklor J-'autl, VvlktSchmitpiel in fUtif Akim i-on Juliui Soden. Rarht- 
Clraf. Mil tinvm Kup/er, Aiv/ibuiy bey Gvng Wilheim Fliedrich Spiilli, 1TU7, 
t Til. Weber inv., T. V. Poll Bculp., A.V. 
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wtmld be best to have a number of outlines on gray-brown 
paper, embellisbcd by a few touches of the brusli. But the 
work was nei'er begun. 

In bII the illnslrations of Goethe's drama without exception, 
even in the worst, the eharacter of Faust is raised above a 
certain standard in appearance. He looks no longer like a 
vagabond, a peasant, or a glutton. But it cannot be said that 
there is anything at all like unity in the conception of him. 
Usually the illustrations of the characters of a drama in our 
days will in some way follow its representation upon the stage. 
The variety of actors will be matched by a similar variety of 
the figures created by the plastic arts, and in this age of photo- 
graphy the artist may even have certain models for whole 
scenes. But this was not the case with Goethe's Faust, at 
least not in the beginning. 

The principal difficulty which the first endeavours to re- 
present Faust on the stage met with was the prejudice that the 
First Part was not nt all suitable for performance. This pre- 
judice originated with Goethe himself, and disappeared but very 
slowly. On the contrary the illustratious were, if not called 
forth by Goethe, still accompanied by his favour, and won at 
once the favour of the public t«o. Stage managei-s in arranging 
the scenes, in conceiving the characters, in electing effective 
parts, and even in painting the scenes, could thus make use of 
the experience whicli was gained by the pictures, and very likely 
it was hy the illustrations that they were induced to neglect the 
beginning of the drama so much as they did. As no very close 
accounts of the first performances have come down to us we 
cannot follow the details of this influence, but it is very unlikely 
that in the scenical endeavours to represent Faust advantage 
should not have been taken of those antecedents, and that they 
should have been absolutely free of reminiscences of the scenes 
created by draughtsmen and painters which were at that time 
to be found over the whole of Germany. And later on also the 
stage figures have not been without contact with the pictni-es, 
and the pictures with the stage figures, and a single actor's con^ 
ceptioTi of Faust, or even his appearance, or his dress, may liavt 
ruled tlie brush uf more than one painter. There is au im 
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progress in the theatrical reprL'sentatioos of Faust since ISli), 
but, as the Illustrations start from a far higher level, not quite 
the same can be saiil of them. However, a cejjtairi evolution to 
the higher in them, especially in the conception of Faust's 
character, cannot be iltnied. By and by the artists get 
educated up to the greatness of tJoethe's idea, and during that 
development the mental value of the illustrations grows, but 
when — by Seibertz — the highest is reached, the decorative 
element begins to reign and to destroy the ideal merit of the 
characters. It paints beautiful mediaeval clothing for Gretchen, 
and Gretcheu herself as a high, proud, noble woman, instead of 
the real Gretchen. This is to a large extent due to the 
influence of the stage, on which celebrated actrtces appeared in 
the character of Gretchen in silk and velvet, because these fine 
clothes suited — not their jiart — but their figures. However, 
there is something else also to the same effect, the evolution 
of the feminine ideal in the German mind since Goethe. In 
this age of woman's emancipation the little shy submissive girl 
seems to be no longer a model, and it cannot be understood any 
longer how she could satisfy a Faust, The more self-dependent 
woman takes her place, and the popular imagination uncon- 
sciously transforms the poet's creation in the satne direction. 
In past centuries we call this the evolution of taste produced 
by the change of social life, but in the present we call it 
apostasy from the original idea. 

In Great Britain the suggestion of performing something 
like Goethe's Faust directly originates from the publications 
of a series of illustrations to the drama, lietzsch's outlines. 
George Soaiie, who had written an analysis of the First Part of 
Goethe's Faust for the English editions of these sketches, took 
Goethe's poem as the basis for a " wild spectacular play," 
Faustus, a romantic drama, which was afterwards named "The 
Devil and Dr. Faustus,"' and was performeil at Drury Lane 
Theatre in 182o." 

In 1808 the complete First Part appeared. The more the 
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Fragment had disappointod, the more the poem was the delight 
of every literary man, a.iid it became at once sufficieiitlv [mpular 
to pay the expense of illustrations. And these followed now all 
the faster. There became so many of them that one may 
speak of a history of the Faust illustrations with regard to 
Goethe's Faust alone, just as we speak of a history of the 
representations of the drama on tlie stage. Both repi-esenta- 
tions, that of art and that of the stage, endeavour to make 
the drama living to our senses, hut just as little as art tries 
to fix the scenes of any particular repwsentation on the 
stage, BO little does the sta^e make living tableaux of pictures. 
The principal cycles of illustrations were created beforb thu 
first representation of the complete First Part, and even 
before partial peiformances of it. Did Pius Alexander Wolf, 
Anschiitz, Ludwig and Ferdinand Lowe, Eduard Schiitz and 
Carl Derrient follow any Faust picture in their parts ? 
A more close connection between stage and art is shown 
by the performances promoted by Prince Kadziwill, and the 
Fiiust pictures after bis designs. The conditions of effect in 
art and on the stage are Cjuite different, though they may have 
certain analogies toeacli other, andeven common features. What 
Prince Badziwill, Holtej, Klingemann, Tieck, Seydelmann, and 
Eckermann have done for the jierfonnance of the First Part, 
Outzkow and Wollheim da Fonscca for the Second, and Otto 
IJevrient for botli, has been done for the illustration of the 
drama by Nauwei-ck, Cornelius, Ketzsch, Kaulhach, Seibertz, 
Liezen Mayer and Krcliug; notwitii standing that actors such 
as Wolf, Anschutz, Lowe, Devrient, are not de(K?ndent uimiu 
those stage managers for their conceptions in the same way 
that the figures of Faust, Mephistophelcs or Gretchen in the 
pictures are indebted to these artists. But that characters on 
the stage can also be created by the stage manager instead of 
the actor is provetl by the example of the actor Duraud at the 
famous Faust performance at Weimar on Goethe's eightietli 
birthday, 

As, through all tiie reports on [lerfonnances, there goes the 
complaint that the representer of Faust does not do justice to 
his character cither iu the tirst part, full of deep thoughts, or 
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in tlie secomi, full of Hot passion;* as the unnatural passing 
over from Faust the scholar to Faust the lover makes the 
greatest difficulties on the stage; so dws thesatne thing happen 
with the illustrations. In truth the difficulty is exactly the 
opposite one. There the same actor must be made young again ; 
here the artist must create a comjiletely new figure, which, 
however, must be the same, and be recognised as such. Best of 
all pei'haps Seibertz has succeeded in this iask. 

The stage and art have created fixed types for Gretchen and 
Mephistopheles ; nevertheless the conception of the devil by 
Klingemann is that of a chevalier, that by Seydehnann a 
malicious demon. It is not quite the same with Faust. " The 
German stage," says Creizenach, t "has not yet proiluced any 
artist who has won a special fame by this part." While there 
exists a large number of photographs of actors as Mephiatot 
and actniBsea as Gretchen, J photographs of an actor as 
Faust alone without complete scenery are very rare. In the 
beginning there exists no type at all, but the character of 
Faust vacillates from the honest citizen to the timid old man; 
from the thouglitful Chriat-like face to that of the young 
profiigat*; from the pale thinker to the gay man of the world. 
And, besides, to each complete Faust two different Fausts 
belong — an old one and a joung. Schroer is scarcely right 
when he says that Faust has not become substantial even 
before Goethe's mind; tliat he displayed his own heart under 
the name of Faust, though without meaning to represent him- 
self. It ia tlie unhappy idea of making Faust young again 
in the witch's kitchen which has sixiiled the whole character 
for the stage and moat cycles of illuatrationa. Why could 



■ Wilbelm Urelzenach Die Biilinengni.-hkkU du Goflhe'ichm FitutI, Frank- 
furt 1881, p, •H. 

t Id the book atmve named, p. 4S. 

I Otto Devrienl ns Uejiliuto, in eiRLt different scenes, by Fr. Hertel, 
Jtifyhoioyrnph. Wtiimr (Eugel, N. 1009); EniBt Possart as MtpliisH), by 
Fr. UaufHtaengl-Muncbeii (EDgcl, N. li^lQ); a Mephistu from the Stage of 
Hannover, by Carl AUchelniann, Uannuver. 

% Kven as Urge engravings, coup. Pauline Lnccaaa Oretcben, \a Gounod's 
Opera MurgareUia. Pratmia su lUm Buck dtr Jf'ek, 1670. Engraved by A. 
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Faust not be it man of tliirty-five in the bofjinuing of tlic 
drama T* 

All performances of Faust in which the piece )ias not been 
represented on two evenings simply as a series of tableaux, 
have been compelled to leave out certain scenes and to change 
. others or confuse their order. Tlius the scenes " EThabntr 
Geist, du gali>t tnir, ffabet mir alles," and " Qretchen and Li each en 
at the well," have generally been left out. " tlrftchen at the 
spinning-wheel" has been put into the garden, and the scene of 
"Gretchen before the Mater Dolorosa" into the street, in order 
that the second garden scene and the scene between Faust, 
Mephisto and Valentine respectively might follow immediately. 
It is tme that the painter may change the scene in a cycle of 
pictures as often aa he likes, but he cannot represent every 
scene, or his cycle will be endless, He also must make a selec- 
tion. Regarding the Bupcrnalural, which on the stage always 
requires an immense apparatus, he has far more freedom. He 
can make hundreds of spirits hovering in the air, and can make 
appear a Spirit of Earth so large that he covers wall and 
ceiling, furniture and everything. If Retzsch represents in a 
series of outlines always the same room, seen exactly from the 
same point, this is a feature which suits the stage, and is even 
necessary there, but in a picture its effect is certainly not to 
stir our imagination. Variety does so far better. Even the 
selection of the subjects often shows the character of the 
painter. One need only compare the cycle by Cornelius with 
that by Delacroix. It is the same with the material employed. 
Delacroix's dark lithographs have sprung fi-om a different 
artiflt nature from Cornelius's light engravings. 

All the stage performances and all the cycles of illustrations 
have one thiug in common : they neglect the beginning of the 
piece in favour of the Gretchen tragedy. In those parts in 
which the reflective exceeds by far the dramatic, there are not 
suggested any very grateful tasks either for the actor or the 
painter. As even the scene between Mephisto and the student 
appears only in a few of the first performances, as Goethe 
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liimself inclined to a more raeloilrainntic representation of the 
whole beginning, and had even left out " Wagner in Faust's 
study," so the illustration of these scenes by an artist's pencil is 
exceptional. On the contrary the walk on Easter niominj;, 
which will never be represented in its fnll extent on the stage, 
was a splendid subject for the painter. Cornelius, Nauwercir, 
Konewka have treated it, and no one more perfectly than 
S c h we rd geburt h . 

We are too apt to forget, now that we know the Second Part, 
that the scenes of the beginning must have at first seemed far 
lees full of meaning than they now do to us, who know the 
whole sequel to the famous bet. We forget that Klingemann 
and others saw in the words of Mephisto at the end of the first 
part, " Iler zu mtr," Faust delivered over to the devil beyond 
question, and that they regarded the Gretcheii tragedy — 
which we now know to be an episode only— as the tragic finale. 
Beside!!, the first scenes were already known ever since the 
publication of the Fragment of 1790, and had no longer the 

I attnictivenesa of all that is new, and they were already illus- 
trated by that engraving by Lips, after IJembrandt. 

Neither the stage, wliich would have needed for that purpose 
a change iu the scenes, nor art, which cannot distinctly express 
the first faint consciousness of a fault, shows us Grett-hen and 
Lieschen at the well. Both find equal difficulty in representing 
the evil spirit behind Gretchen in the cathedral, and no unique 
tradition has sprung from all the controversies. While the 

\ Prologue in Heaven came upon the stage but in 18oli, in the 
illustrations it is found from the beginning — in Nauwerck, 
Cornelius (the title piece), Itetzsch and, later, Seibertz. In 
representing the passing by the Jiabenstein at midnight, the 
illustration has a great advantage over the stage performance. Xo 
theatrical art in the world is able to produce tins instantaneous 
photograph, the haunted darkness, the hastening horses and tlie 
fluttering cloaks, the words dying away in the wind, and the 
ghosts around the Rabenstein. On the other hand, Valentine's 
death is often most effective on the stage, while the manner in 
which Gretchen's brother falls down, penetrated by Faust's 
rapier, is almost comic in Eetssch'a outline. 
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The fii-sf performance of tlie First Part took place in 1810 ia 
Berlin, but eight years earlier there existed illustrations of it. 
In April 1811, Goethe, through his friend Zelter, received a 
parcel containing six illustrations of his Faust, dedicated to him. 
They came from the KamraersecretUr Ludwig Nauwerck, who 
offered them to him for thirty pounds. They were Sepia 
drawings, and the ability o( the work and the witty conceptions 
of the scenes pleased the old master. However, he did not buy 
them, but recommended the young artist to the wife of the 
heir apparent of Mecklenburg Schwerin, a Weimar princess 
who was devoted to ai't. He had not yet returned the drawings 
to their author, whun a new consigimient came from another 
quarter. In May a yoimg friend, Sulpiz Boisser^ of Coin, 
called on hira, and brought some drawings from the pen of his 
friend Peter Cornelius, who, at that time twenty-eight years of 
age, was preparing to go to Italy to study. He intended to 
publish twenty-four illustrations of Faust, in two issues, each 
of twelve cartoons. The first issue he meant to finish in 
Germany before liis departure, and by it he hoped to earn the 
money he needed fop his journey ; the second was to follow 
from Italy. 

Goethe saw at once that a genius declared itself in 
these drawings, but a gi'nius quite different from his 
own. This serious, rpijet "philistine" was not iii* Faust, 
but a new one, not a scholar ranging through the whole 
world of knowledge, but a specialist confined to some 
one narrow science. He could never be imagined as 
sweeping over half a thousand years. He was strictly bound, 
not only to the historical period of the middle ages, but also 
to their narrow-mindedness, not dn'aming of any unity in 
nature, untouched by Spinoza's doubts, by no means infinite in 
his strivings. Tliis was not what Goethe wished. As ho 
himself had found the limits of space and time too narro* for 
his Faust, as he had not confined him to any period, but 
committed all sorts of anachronisms, putting the philosophy of 
his own time alongside the magic of the sixteenth century, and 
the weekly pajJer to announce Herrn Sihwerdtleiu's death 
beside medixval su[)erstitiou3 iu which even Luther's time 
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would not have bi-lieveJ ; so he would have likofl the lUustra- 

I tioiis to be. The old Gennaii spirit was certainly right, he 
said, but in the modo of treatment he wished more freedom. 

' The gloomy, dismal element of the whole situation was wanting ; 
eventhing was too clear, too inlellectuaL In a very kind letter 
be referred the artist to Diirer's prayer-book, wliicli had 
pleased him immensely. Boisser^e asked him if he would not 
be inclined to lay his judgment on the drawings before the puhlic, 
which would assist the young artist ver\' much, especially as he 
just then wanted some help for his Italian journey. Goethe 
was not disinclined to do so, if Cornelius would find a publisher. 
Cornelius found one, but the publisher wanted a text 
iutei-preting the pictures. Boisseri^e asked Goethe to write 
one ; but to the poet it seemed rather unworthy of himself to 
write explanatory notes to drawings illustrating his own poem. 
So he wrote to Boisseree, " I do not see clearly how to help good 
Cornelius; how high does he value his drawings? And, if he 
docs not find any publisher, fur what price would he let an 
amateur have tlieni 1 " As the text was wanting, no contrnct 
with the publisher, Keimer of Berlin, could be made. But 
another publisher, Wenner of Frankfort-on-the-Main, under- 
took the work on such terms that Cornelius was able to go to 
Italy. Still, before his departure he intended to finish three 
pictures : " Faust and Gretchen in the Arbour," " Gretchen 
befnre the Mater Dolorosa," and " Gretchen in the Cathedral." 
The last was already finished. 

Again Boisseree wrote to Goethe for the Bake of his friend : 
" Now that the work is appearing I suppose you will, if occasion 
arises, tell the world yonr judgment t Of course they counted 

I on that, as in sending your letter to Cornelius 1 wnjle him that 
you were well inclined to do so. He was quite touched by the 
new evidence of your goodness regarding the question of buying 

' the cartoons, and asked me to thank you most hoarlily." 
Cornelius did not finish the pictures in Italy so quickly as he 
expeeteil. " Faust addressing Gretchen in the street," " The 
two couples in Martha's garden," " Gretchen before the 
Mater Dolorosa," "Gretchen in the Cathedral," "Faust and 
Mephistoplieles ascending the Brockeu " and " The passing by the 
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Kabenstein," ■ are of the year 1811. During tlie followinj; two 
years, apparently, he did not work at tlie series. In 1813 mul 
1814 he sent two cartoons to be engraved, of which "Tlie 
culling off of the noses" was one, and in 1815 he drew the rest 
and got the cartoons engraved by Ferdinand Rusdieweyh. 
Only the " Walli on Easter Sunday " was engraved by Tiiaeter 
at Dresden, 

In the summer of 1815, when the twelve cartoons were 
finished, Boisseree and Goethe met at Wiesbaden. The poet 
had some intention of writing a poem to introduce them, but 
even to Boisser^e'a communication, that the publisher meant to . 
dedicate them to bim, he gave no answer. Goethe had his own 
views on the plastic arts. He thought Cornelius'a accuracy in 
the costumes, and his invariable earnestness, ratiier too great, 
and the joung artist did not tread the paths in which alone he 
thought salvation was to be found- 
In 1816 the twelve drawings by Cornelius were published. 
But they were no longer the first illustrations to Goethe's Faust. 
Five years earlier, in 1811, the historical painter Heinrii-h 
Nake had published two lithographs, one of " Egmont and 
Cliirchen in sweet conversation," and the other representing the 
beginning of the Gretchen tragedy. Gretchen is just coming 
from Church, her prayer-book in her hand. She is a simple, 
plain citizen's daughter. Faust approaches from behind to her 
left aide, holding out his right hand, his left on his rapier's hilt. 
Mephisto stands thoughtfully in the backgi'ound, his loft arm 
under his right, and his right hand under his chin. He seems to 
be considering the difficulties of the affair. In the background 
there is a gothic cathedral at the left, further away some of the 
houses of an old German tovm and in the street a few church- 
goers. Faust is a beautiful high figure, with fine pure features, a 
slii.rt curly full beard and a noble dress, but without anything 
to distinguish him from any patrician's son, f 
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Tlie picture did not remain uuknowii. The subject might 
I liave been expected to attract the public. It was theu the 
I time of the so-called " Taschenbiicher," those small collections 
\ of still smaller new publications in literatui'e, published annually, 
which could find room comfortably in the jwcket — the Museii- 
almanachs, the Uranias, Miuervas and Calliopes. They ciime, 
80 to say, between the higher literature and the public, 
especially the still verj- sentimental female public of the 
educated classes. In Urania, a pocket book for ladies, for the 
year 1815,* this picture by N'ake was published in a much 
smaller size, along with t«o others — "Gretchen pulling ilie 
daisy to pieces" and "Gretchen praying before the Mater 
DoloroBa."t The little volume contains three more copper-plates 
after Nake illustrative of Egniout (two engraved by Sary, one 
by Schwerdgeburth), and three illustrative of Tasso (after 
Daehling, engraved by Hess). 

It is the evening in Martha's garden. Mephisto lias found 

admittance to her society. Gretchen is also there, and Faust 

meets with her for the second time. A high wall surrounds 

the little garden, overlooked only by the tower and roof of a 

church. Among bushes and shrubs the two couples, the young 

and the old, walk about. Gretchen plucks the petals of the 

daisy. Faust stands behind her and looks over her shoulder at 

. what she is doing, touching her dress with his beard and chin — 

I a welcome opportunity of contact with Iiis beloved. Gently he 

I puts his right arm round her waist. Will she allow him to do 

'sot A long white simple dress covers her nice figure. 

Between this and the next engraving there lies the whole 
world of love. Faust and Gretchen ha^■e belonged to each 
other. Gretchen knows that she is going to be a mother. 
Before the statue of the Mater Dolorosa she seeks for comfort, 
kneeling, praying, a bunch of flowers in her hand which she 
puts into the pitcher beneath. 

Even from these small copper-plate engravings we may sec 
Low the characters created bv Goeihe in words hasten to 



* Leipzig und AJtenburg, Friedr Am. Brockhaus. 
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appear in art ; and the same year produced one more copper 
engraving illustrative of Faust — that by SchnoiT von Caroiafeld, 
in the ninth volume of the Vienna edition of Goethe's works. 
But these small endeavours are left far behind by the drawings 
of Pet«r CorneliuB.* 

lu the first cartoon God appears enthroned on clouds, 
angels at his right and left. At the right, under him, 
blooms the tree of science with the four faculties, and at the 
left there is the kingdom of darkness with the witches and 
magic From that side Mephistopheles approaches. This is the 
Prelude in Heaven. At the foot of tlie cartoon Faust is sitting 
by the aide of science, absorbed in the translation of the gospel 
of St. John, On the si<le of the wicked, Gretchen's mother 
looks with terror at the trinkets found by her daughter in the 
locked cupboard. 

The second cartoon, which bears the dedication to Goethe, 
shows the Prelude on the Stage. The booth has been set up, 
the poet is sitting at a desk writing. The manager has a 
serious face, the comic actor makes suggestions to the poet, the 
scene painter is also urging something upon him, the prompter 
is sitting in his box, the lamps are lit, Mephisto has drawn tho 
curtain a little aside and is looking tbrou{»li, and the si>ectator8 
are waiting for what is going to happen, while behind the 
curtain arise all the characters whom the word of the poet is 
going to conjure up. 

It is only with the third cartoon that we enter U)K)n the true 
Faust drama. But, as the beginning of the drama is neglected 
in stage performances anil art representations, this cartoon does 
not show us Faust in liis despair, not the stiff pedant Wagner, 
nor the vision of the Sjjirit of Earth, nor the sounding of the 

* BiUer :u Gorthr't fnutt son P. Come/iut. Oeidochm von F, Raichtveuh, 
FranckfttH am Main, bey F. Wmaer, 181t!, Seitia, lieii Rei.ncr. These are 
Iwi-lvB cartuoDR. 78 cm. x 62, 5 cm. On Nos. 4 nnd 7 Comi-liiw's nwne is not 
vantinp. iis Engcl slates. Na 7 bean the two full names, P. Cornelius, del. 
leil; Ferd. ituscljenejb. sc. Itnma, 1610. A smaller eil it ion which gives 
the outlines only, Umri»n nncA Zriehnvniirn :u Gotlhe't Fauit ton P. 
Vvnuiiu.§. Atiinchen, l&ll. May und Widnuiyrr. is also good. Another 
eilltlon is OoetAr't Faail nneh OfiguialztiehHunijeH roa P. Cornaliui, PAofif 
fpaphiart v. V. Abel, l'raiik/trt-a,-M. KtlUr ^ En^el, Faiutschriftea, H. 1808). 
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I Easter song, " Christ liaa arisen," It is the festival feelings of 
I Easter Sunday into the midst of which the first troe Faust- 
[ picture leads us, showing ns also for the first time the person of 
the hero. It is Faust's walk on Easter Sunday— out of tlie old 
towered gate of the city, over the drawbridge which has been 
let down, the citizens stream. Ships are gliding quietly down 
the river. Young ladies and gay young men, the old fortune- 
teller, the honest citinen and the servant girl, all meet here. 
Among them, in handsome dress. Dr. Faust is walking, somewhat 
dim-eyed; half a step behind him Wagner is following, his 
famulus, known as a pedant by his features, the cut of his hair, 
the habit of his arms. He cannot be confused with anybody 
else. But Faust has nothing to distinguish him from other men, 
and there are too many figures in the cartoon, too many to be 
arranged into groups, and among this crowd the features are lost. 
In the next picture Faust has entered upon his new career. 
He has formed a connection with the Evil One. Not knowing 
who he is, he has conjured him up and made a bargain with him. 
Mephistopheles has made a fool of the young student, and 
has then travelled with his new master to Auerbacli's Keller 
in Leipzig, and there they have had a merry hour with the 
drinkers. Just now these are trying to cut off each other's 
noses, which Mephisto has made them believe to be ripe grapes. 
He cries ; — 

Irrtiiin, lau tot der Augen Bniui, 

I and Faust and Mephisto are carried away through the air. 
Forgetting that the witch's kitchen follows the scene iu the 
cellar, Cornelius has made Faust about twenty years younger, 
■nd given him a different beard. Mephisto and two of the 
drinkers have got the rather pointed chin, which Cornelius has 
also given to Martha and tlie wicked spirit in the Cathedral. 
Mephisto looks rather mischievous and not over-intelligent; 
he is neither the demonic spirit nor the gay cavalier. 

The desire for love has entered Faust's heart. The picture 
in the magic glass has inflamed him. Then he sees Gretchen 
and addresses her. Although young and beautiful his face Is 
somewhat too sedate. Gretchen is a scarcely grown-up girl. 

[ Uer skirts are rather short and do not cover her ankles. In her 
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sweet little face there is almost an inclination to scream. , 
Apparently she is frightened. One sees : 

Aci, dnikt lie. hnt er in danein Betragen 
tl'iu Freclia, Unantldndiija (/rt^liHT 
But she has sufficit-nt presence of mind to answer him rather 
jicrtly and to turn away. Mephisto raises his finjier in the 
Lnckground as if sayintr, Haiti this is the shortest way to dam- 
nation 1 Unfortunately his fool's cap does not allow ua to see 
how lie pricks up his ears, Faust offers Gretchen his arm, and 
the young, simply-dressed girl contrasts well with the noble 
looking man. You can scarcely imagine her on his arm. It 
is an immense advance on Nake. This drawing suqiasses his 
as far as Cornelius stands above him as an artist. And here, 
where everything gloomy, restless and daring is wanting, his art 
is on its proper place. Here also there is a cathedral in the 
background, hnt its pillars, reaching towards the sky, have 
something in them gigantic. It is as if they gave a vast 
background to the simjile fact that a young man in the street 
addresses a girl who is walking alone. They seem to suggest 
the demonic power wlncli love has in human life, a power that 
grows with the man on whom it seizes. 

Mephisto and Fanst have been in Qretchen's room, and left 
there the little box with the trinkets ; Gretchen has found it 
and shown it to her mother, and she in tnm has handed it over 
to the Church, which alone can digest dishonest goods. By 
means of a trumped-up story Mephisto has gained entrance to 
Frau Martha's house and arranged a meeting between Faust 
and Gretchen at night in Martha's garden. It is evening. 
Behind the house, surrounded by walls, the litlle garden lies. 
The church tower, a few old gable ends, and the bastion of the 
city wall, overlook it. Mephisto leads Marilia about on his 
nrm. Tlie woman is longing for a second matrimony, but he 
always ingeniously escapes her advances. Fanst walks by the 
side of Gretchen ami is more and more strongly attracted by her. 
He is a little more daring in love than Nake's Fanst in the same 
case. However soft he looks, he puts confidently his left arm 
lound the waist of the girl, and tries to touch her cheek with 
Iiis other hand. She keeps liim off, however, but gently and 
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politely. Though stiU in her short skirt, she is now more 

grown up. Love has touched her, but slie does not yet imagine 

how quickly she will sink fully into its power. As she devotedly 

; inclines her head, she is the citizen-like ideal of a shy, humble 

I woman, and though Cornelius has not created a type for Faust 

r Mepliistopheles, he certainly has created the " Gretchen " of 

German art. 

When we meet Gretclien again in our gallery, the die has 
been cast. She has belonged to Faust, and with the knowledge 
of the consequences the feeling of guilt has awakened in her 
heart. The conversation with Lieschen at the well has 
awakened her to it. A desperate woman, she kneels before 
the Mater Dolorosa praying, 

rf« SL'limiirsmttreicht, 
dim Antlifi ynddig metTur Kot^ 
but she is still beautiful. The flowers which she has brought 
with her unfold themselves in the pitcher, the monk in the 
cross passage continues his walking, and the foreign bird on 
the edge of the well looks at his food. 

But Gretclien floes not yet suffer enough. Mephisto and 
her beloved serenade her with some songs, and immediately 
afterwards her brother Valentine is killed by Faust. A tumult 
arises, the two murderers fly, people run together from all sides, 
and Gretchen apjwars before her dying brother. The watch- 
man looks with his lantern into the face of the dying man. 
Gretchen, a mature woman, her hands pressed on her bosom, 
cries, 

AUmachtiyer, welche JVrf .' 
and her brother curses her with his dying breath. 

Again we find Gretchen in n sacred place, the cathedral, 
during the service. The old mediajval song, "7)i'e» irae, die» 
ilia," is sounding, the minister reads the text, and the choristers 
kneel down. Gretchen is sitting on a bench, and the voice of 
her conscience is speaking to her in the form of a bad spirit, 
who stands behind her and whispers in her car. A happy 
young mother is kneeling at the pillar, busy with two ruddy- 
cheeked boys, who are playing and far too happy to pay 
attention to the service. She contrasts with Gretchen, who 
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wiil also Ijco'ime a mother, but not an innocent, one. Tlie evil 
spirit whispers to her his " Wehe" the chorus sin^s again, and 
Gretchen breaks down fainting. 

lu the meantime Mephisto and Faust are journeying to the 
Mayday-eve orgies on the Blocksberg. The Will-o'-the-wisp 
dances. Gliosis flit round about, Faust wraps himself closer 
in hia mantle nnd supports liimself by his knotted stick ; owls 
cry and witches pass riding on their broomsticks. 

Again some time has passed. Gretchen has borne her own 
and Faust's child, and has murdered it to Iiide her shame. 
But the arm of justice has overtaken her; she is in prison. 
To-morrow she is to he beheaded. Faust happens to come to 
town and learns the evil news. At once he resolves to deliver 
her. On black horses he and Mephisto dash through the night ; 
at mid-night they pass the gallows, round which witches and 
spirits aro fluttering. " Vorhei, Vorbei ! " warns Mephisto. 

The twelfth cartoon shows Gretchen in prison. With 
Mephisto's help Faust has forced an entrance and is going to 
deliver Ins beloved; he finds her insane. She hardly recognises 
him. On Mephisto's magic words her chains fall off — but she 
cannot he moved to follow him. Mephisto calls them to hurry. 
Gretchen prays. Sneeringly Mephisto cries, " Sie i»t gerichii't." 
Then the wall divides, an angel appears and s[>eaks the words, 
" Jit gereiUt." The voice, invisible in the drama, has been made 
visible by the illustrator. It reminds one of the end of Egmout, 
where Liberty apjwars in the sanie way. This iuvention is a 
happy one for the illustration, and Cornelius has created by it 
a fixed tradition. Of course Retzsch's copper- plates, which 
appeared in the same year, cannot show it; but Nauwerck, 
HenscI, Seibertz, follow him in opposition to the modem stage, 
which avoids apparitions where it possibly can. 

Aloritz Ketzsch's Outlines to Goethe's Faust' appeared 

■ Morite Retzsch. I'mrin'e zit Oadhe'i Fnanl. fHullnorl, Cotta 18l«; 
second ed. 1S20. third ed. 1828 (Engel, Fauilti-hri/ttn, N. I8OO1; fourth ed.. 
re-touched by the author anil enlargiui by three new pUlee, Siuttgiut und 
Tiibini^ii, Colta 1834. In lS3tl, by the ume puhlUher, eleven oallineeillua- 
Intive of the Secund Purt Appeared (Morltz KeUsch, Uutrimezu 0"elA^» 
Fauol, XtecUar Ttit. Elf I'latten. neliit Andeatungrn, .Sliaii/mi und Auijeburg, 
Coua 1836. About I84U both parts appeared together. 
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f ftlmost at the same time with CorneHns's engravings, ami haii- 

I become far more popular than bis drawings. They are smaller 

Fand cheaper, and the cycle they represent is more complete. 

Although outlines only, still they have thin and thick lines 

which enable light and shadow to be distinguished quite plainly. 

In 1816 Moritz Retzscli, at Dresden, was twenty-seven years 

old; and these ontlines founded Ilia fame, especially abroad, fur 

very ijnickly steel engravings of his drawings appeared in 

London and Paris. Retzsch's Faust has something imposing 

and even majestic, as lie gazes thoughtfully over the fields on 

I Easter Sunday evening, when the pootlle is drawing ita circles 

round him, or when he is sitting at work in his study. He is 

not the typical Faust, but he is a far nearer approach to the 

typical Faust than we have yet had. He is Faust the thinker, 

hut not Faust the stormy. He is too sane to take the phial 

with the poison down from the shelf, and it is a question 

whether the Easter song, "Christ has arisen," would touch him. 

After the drink in the witch's kitchen he is no longer Faust at 

When he gives the contract to Mephisto no one would 

[ imagine that it is a question of his immortal soul. The thi-ee 

[ cartoons added in the edition of 1834 have some more mistakes. 

Two of them are of quit-e a different character, in consequen'.:e 

I of the stronger accent laid on the sun-oundings. Tlie numerous 

f Rpirita who sing Faust to sleep," and the overgrowing leases 

twith their new technique in the second garden scene,t which 

r remind tlie spectator that it has been drawn at the same timir 

IBS some cartoons illustrative of the Second Part,t They fall 

Bout of the cycle, as Faust has a short, full beard in the garden, 

Lwid is shaven in the next picture ; as Mephisto, in the scene of 

1 the cutting off the noses,5 is quite a different devil, one of a 

f higher type, with gentlemanly manners ; while in the scconrl 

I fpirden scene |j he has sadly deteriorated. The Mephisto of the 

Ifirst edition surpasses that of Cornelius. He comes nearer U> 



* The proper pitice for Ibis cartoon would be after N. 4 of the flrst edition, 
I but, by a mistake of Ret7,si!h'B, it has bc«D pnt before it. 

t N. 19 of the edition of 1834. | N. 7 in the edition of 1834. 
t N. 1, 6, 7. I S. 19 of 1831 
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tliat meagre, red-haired, flaunting fellow with knitted eyebrows 
and red clothing, whom we can only iraagine speaking with a 
lioai-se and rattling sneer. Beside him Cornelius's Mephisto 
looks like an old woman. The Gretchen is not unequal to 
that of Cornelius. 

The fii-st picture — an awfully bad engraving, the worst of the 
whole collection — shows us God the Father surrounded by 
angels within a frame of clouds. God is an old man with long 
beard, wearing a Greek cloak and sitting on an invisible chair. 
The Prelude on the stage is wanting; neither does Retzschlead 
us into the lonely study of Faust, nor show us any of his mental 
experiences. He does not portray the apparition of the Spirit 
of Earth, the conversation with Wagner, or the crowd at tha 
city gate on Easter Sunday. We see first the doctor and Iiis 
famulus when they return from their walk, and the poodle 
approaches. The principal weight is given to the Gretchen 
tragedy, especially in the first edition, where fourteen of the 
twenty-six drawings treat it. " Grelchen in the garden plucking 
off the daisy's petals," " The kiss in the garden house," and 
"Gretchen at the spinning wheel," singing. 



belong to the best scenes of this collection. In the last 
picture the "Voice from above," which calls '^ lit gertttet" 
is invisible. 

The outlines illustrative of Goethe's Faust, by Retzsch, are 
still the most popular illustrations to Faust which exist, not 
only in Germany, but in Great Britain and France too, 
although France bus produced her own illustrations by Eugene 
Delacroix. 

In 1825 a pirated print appeared in Germany," but alrea<ly five 
years earlier au English edition bad appeared: Ret [zjsch 'a Series 



" Fautt. von Goe/kr in 26 Uiiirii»en. O'oUingt n in 'lir Dielfrichtchen Bach- 
hindlung. wiUinut sInUng the year (Engel PauEtschrinen N. 1809). In tha 
copy of the Dodo CoUeciinn Curtoon N. 22 (Ihe scene on the Biockeberg) is 
wuniiDg. 1 liougli >i(ii so floe as llic origiaals, the eDgmvings tro not bad, 
aBjMKiiily rot piralvd |iriuU. 
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Twenty-six outlines, illustrative of Goethe's tragedy of Faust, 
engraverl from tlie originals by Henry Mosos, and aTi Analysis 
of the Tragedy." The engravings by Moses are very fine, some 
are better than the originals, particularly the first engiaving, in 
which we find a remarkable change. The figure of God has 
been left out and the angola round about adore the Invisible. 
In the first picture of the witch's kitchen the woman on the 
magic glass is seen partially unclothed, only the lower limbs 
being draped, while in the original, though lying on the bed, she 
is fully dressed. She is a far more mature, even a voluptuous 
woman. Her left arm is thrown back over her head, as in the 
original, but !n a passionate manner; her right arm is not lying 
on the bed as in Ketzsch's drawing, but hanging down, While 
in the original she is a sleeping girl dreaming a pleasant dream, 
here she is a woman longing for love in feverish fancy. The 
scene of " Grefchen in the cathedral" is spoilt by too large and too 
dark shadows on the ground, which do not suit the light, outline 
drawing. When the Analysis of the Tragedy was sold out, 
"the publishers felt desirous to supply its place with a more 
careful abstract of Faust, which, while it served as a book of 
refereuce and explanation for the use of the purchasers of the 
plates, might also possess some claims to interest the general 
reader," and it was the defectiveness of this which induced 
Thomas Carlyle, who knew Goethe's writings at that time 
pretty well, to publish his Essay on Faust in the New Edin- 
burgh Review of April 1822, f while the author of the first 
Analysis, George Soane, treated the subject which he had thus, 
become acquainted with in a romantic drama.} 

The figure of God is also left out in the French edition of 
Retzsch's outlines, which appeared in 1823; the steel-engravings 



* Loddon, Priaied for BoOKf and Soae, Bruad Slrecl, Exchange, and 
RiHltvdt fLQj lUartin, New Bund Street, 1820. W. Wilsun, Prmlttr, Qrevill^ 
HtreuC, Hatlon Garden, London. Tliu work was published in Iwo pnrt^ 
tlie first in the beginniiiK oT 1820, lUe svmad on tbc 1st July of tbe 
Bdme year. For the Introduction the publiBbL>ra' prcfnce to the Gernuiii 
edition is used. 

t Ruprlnted in the Publications of the Eng. Qoethe Soc, Vul. IV. p. 6r>. 

t SeaaboTB. 
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being byTrueb and Branclie.* The engraviuf;st are soiuotlmea 
more beautiful tlian the oriffiuals, though they are only one 
ijuitrter as large; and arc made after the German originals, 
but, iu conunou ^^■ith the English edition, leave out the figure of 
God. This is at once apparent on exaraination of the first 
scene of the witcli's kitchen and other cartoons, A very clever 
philosophical German literary critic, Karl Rosenkranz, regarded 
the invisible £tre Surprfme, which the angels adore in this 
edition, as an argument showing that Frenchmen are more 
abstract in their ideas than Gennans;} but, if so. Englishmen 
must be more ahstrai^t also, Karl Eiigel's statement, "Thu 
angels are kneeling before a white blut"§ is as misleading as 
possible. The leaving out of the figure is in fact a great 
improvement, as you see at once on comparing the engraving 
by Moses or Trueb with the original. 

The outlines by Ketzsch are found in some English trans- 
lations of Faust. Ij Their popularity is best shown by the fact 

* I bave not seen the edition of 1823, but oqIj' ihat of 1628, a cop; oF 
wliicb Is in Ibe Bode Collectloo. I get lUe year 1&23 Trom EDg<^1, Fauel- 
scliriflen, N. 18(jn. The edition of 18^8 benre llie title: Fautt. Vinyt-iix 
i/ravartt d'aprhi let drMita ile Jtclitrh. I'ublii ptir Audot, Hue del .Vfofon»- 
Sorbonne, Ni). 11, 1826, p. 3a-4b, A'utiee gur Fimit. 3b-1b aia numbered 
(iy.(7), (8) {IB, 5 cm.: 12,4 cin.) It does not call itself Dearihne fdition, 
bat R smatl book or llie »aine size is added, and bus & separate title : Fautt 
\'i»!ft.-$ir graeures iFuprh* In detains de Ketztch, Deu^'hne edition, auffmentf» 
d'une uniiliiH ilu drame de GuiOie, Par Mint. Elite Vaiiird. Fublit par Audat. 
Miieur du Miuft lie Peinture el de Sculpture, Jiue de Hafont-tiiirbimne, No. 
II, 182i». On pages 5-8 it oonlaiustbe same" AViwtur/i'iuf," (Jem FauM, 
filt a'un paytan de Weimar on de Knndtilig, nai/uif vert le drtnmgacemeni dU 
tei^ime tciti-le, etej : pp. 9-31 contain the Analysis: Fauel. (Tautlewottdt 
eonnait la belle et po^liiftie analijie qtit madatHe de Slafl a faite du eMef- 
(/truer* da Goethe, etc.) 

t Tbirlecn by Trucb and thirteen by Brnnche, Kngel omits to say that 
N. 23 is also by Trueb. 

X Hotenkl'miz, Zur OetchicJite derdeuttc/im Lilaidur, iMxi/t/ierg, 1636, 
p. 260. 

I Fauslschriflen, N. 1810. 

U London, I83J ; Uic Second Part (H ouUlnes) London, IdSfl; Blrcb^ 
translation, London and Ijelpitig, 183'J, witb SO engravings on steel bjr 
.1. Brain, after Horilx Retziu;li ; the Second Piirt. nith 1 1 enmravhiga 
on sled by John Bruin, after M. lietzach, London and Leipdg, 1643; and i 
otUen. J 
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were even turned into caricatures, Iroth in Great 

Itiitaiu and in Germany. The British caricatures are by 

Alfred Forrester, and appeaivd in his " Faust: a Serio-Comic 

Poem," with twelve illustrations by A. Crowquill (his 

pseudonym).* In Gennany Retzsch's outlines have become 

the basis of the eleven caricatures to Faust by Anselmus 

Lachgenijt in which scenes from them* are distorted without 

I too much wit. Faust looks like a bootmaker or a schoolmaster 

I with spectacles, Gretchen is an ugly fat servant girl. Mepblsto 

[ Buiokes a pipe. Faust takes the witch's drink like a pleasant 

I draught. Gretchen finds in the cupboard a plate with a string 

f of Frankfort sausages, and Mephisto urges ou Faust, who is too 

lowarilly to attack Valentine. 

The visitor to Auerbach's Keller may also see some of 
Retzsch's pictures on the walls of the lower cellar. § They 
I are painted by the decorative painter, Heinrich Bey, of 
[ Leipzig. 

In November, 182fi, Goethe received through Coudray two 

L of the drawings which the French painter Delacroix, then 

I twenty-seven years of age, had undertaken for the French 

translation of Faust by Albert Stapfer. They represented 

I Auerbach's Keller and the rush past the gallows at midnight. 

} Guetlie told Eckermaun bow much pleased he was with the 

[ great talent exhibited in these mere sketches, a talent which 

I had found its proper incitement in Faust. He knew his fellow 

countrymen blamed Delacroix for his wildness, but he thought 

this of great use to him in the present case. He hoped to see the 

[ whole poem treated in the same way, and was especially curious 

I about the witch's kitchen and the Maj"day-eve orgies. He 

I thought he could see from these two drawings that Delacroix 

I had had much experience of life, for which Paris had given him 



• Heinemann, Goethe's Faust in EnglaniJ ami America, N, 22. EngBl,8li. 

t Bilder zu Ooctbe'a Faaat von Anselmus Lactigera. Leipzig, 1S41, C. F. 
I Doerllling. 

I 4. «. 8, 9, 10, 11, 14. Ifi, 17. 22, 26 of the complelo edition of 1834. 

i N. 8, 9. 17. 22, 24, 29 of the complete edition. N. 17 as a sort of w/nV e„ 
I rottlif-partie. TtMsX, and Orelchen nre unoiinnii^, but Mcphislo and Marllia 
tf on the left of the spectator instead of bis right. 
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the best opportunity. No illustrations of Faust impresseil Goettie 
30 deeply as these two t-reations of the young French painter^ — a 
sign that Lis taste was not narrowed by any national bounilaries 
but able to appreciate everything great and beautiful in foreign 
art and literature. When Eckermann said that pictures like 
these helped very much to the understandiug of tlie poem, 
Goethe answered, "There is no question of that, for the perfect 
imagination of such an artist compels us to think the situation 
as he tliought it himself. And as I must confess that Monsieur 
Delacroix has surpassed my own conceptions of the scenes, how 
much more will readers find everything living and surpassing 
their imagination."" Eckermann has given us a very good 
account of the two pictures ; some remarks in it are probably 
also founded on Goethe's utterances. "Faust is riding a black 
horse running at fullest gallop, and seeming, like its rider, to be 
afraid of the ghosts under the gallows. They ride so quickly that 
Faust finds it difficult to cling to the horse. The rushing air has 
carried away his cap, which, held by the storm ribbon at his 
throat, Hies far behind him. He has tunied his face with timid 
inquiry to Mephistophcles and listens to his word. Mephisto 
sits quiet and untroubled, like a higher being. He does not 
rido a living horse, for he does not like the living. Besides he 
does not need it, for his will alone moves him as quickly as he 
wishes. He has only got a horse because he must be thought 
to be riding. And thus a skeleton, whose skin scarcely held 
its bones together, sufficed him to be swept away from the 
first meadow. This steed is of a pale colour, and seems to phos- 
phoresce in the dark of the night. It has neither reins nor 
saddle, it does not need them. The supernatural rider is 
sitting easily and carelessly, turned towanls Faust in couver- 
satioQ. The element of air streaming against them does not 
exist for him; he and his horse do not feel anything, none of 
their hairs move." 

Goethe's opinion was that he had not imagined all these 
things so perfectly himself. 

Of the other lithograph Ek^kermann says, " It was the wild 



• Eckenoann, GeipractkftmitGoeUic NoT.30,ia26. 
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diiiiking scene in Auerbach's Keller I saw represented, and, as 
file quintessence of the whole, the most remarkable moment, ia 
whicli the wine spilled flashes up as a flame, and the bestiality 
of the drinkers appears in the most various manners. All is 
passion and motion, and Mfphistopheles alone remains in his 
usual gay quiet. The wild swearing and crying, and the 
drawn knife of the man who stands nest him, are nothing 
to him. He has taken a seat on the table CDruer and dangles 
his legs ; his raised finger is sufficient to smotlier flame and 
passion." 

The lively impression which Goethe received from these 
lithographs was not weakened by time. In 1827 he gives 
B similar judgment in the periodical "Kunst vnd Alterthum": 
" Though the cartoons are only hasty sketches and treated in 
ratlier a rough way, they are full of tspriC and expression, and 
fitted to have an immense effect. Probably the artist will 
also succeed in creating the rest of the wild, suggestive 
and strange situations, and if he knows how to accommodate 
himself in any way to the more tender, we may soon expect 
a wonderful work of art harmoniously interlocking that para- 
doxical poem." 

When, then, in 1828, in " Kunet und Alterthum," the publi- 
cation of the French translation of Faust with the seventeen 
drawings of Delacroix was announced, Goethe said, "This 
artist has perceived all that is originally gloomy in Faust just as 
it is, and accompanied the always restlessly striving hero_wiih a 
like impatience of the pencil.^ He has felt at home here in a 
strange production between heaven and earth, the possible and 
the impossible, the coai-sest and the tenderest, and among what- 
ever subjects imagination can play its bold part, and walked 
amidst it all as if at home," In the added " Utterances of an 
Amateur in Art," all the pictures, though they can only be 
regarded as sketches, are said to exhibit power and esprit in the 
treatment, and some of tbcm are praised particularly because of 
their happy invention. At the end the "Amateur" says, "If one 
should compare these cartoons with the endeavours of German 
artists to treat scenes from Faust, they may take an honourable 
■ place beaide each other. A German {ha means Conieliufi) baa 
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tuken ever^-tliing far more seriously and drawn the charartera 
with greater care and in a more scientific way : and another 
(Reticsch), who has heen better aware of the cyclical succession 
of the pictures, may have succeeded in leading the characters 
with more steadiness through the whole series." • The title- 
piece of this larj^e edition shows the old Goethe, his shoulders 
covered witit a furred collar, by Eugiine Delacroix, and it is 
followed by seventeen lithographs, which are fastened in their 
respective places. The very first picture shows the peculiarity 
and power of this artist. It does not show us the Prologue in 
Heaven, which is little interesting, and even tiresome in all the 
pictures of it I know. But the wild, daring imagination pro- 
duces for us Mephiatopiiuies with wings and claws, just at the 
moment when, after his convei-sation with the Highest, he 
jirecipitales himself from heaven to earth. Beneath is a peace- 
ful town, over which, jnst at the horizon, the full moon stands, 
her light reflected in a sheet of water^ — a moat powerful asjiect 
being achieved by the glaring light beside the close darkness. 



De leii'pt en tenipsj'nime a eoir le u 
£t je megarite bitn rfc lui rompre m 
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It is the French artist who leads us first into Faust's lonely 
study. Faust is in despair. The small light of the hanging 
lamp falls down on his pale face, which looks meagre, languishing 
and consumptive. On two books there lies a skull. Faust 
leans his hand on the table and stares before him. " Fnuvre crane, 
vide gue me veine tit dire avec ton grinement hideitx ? " On Easter 
Sunday Faust and Wagner on their walk are sitting by the 
road. '' Heiireiix qui pent conntrver I'rspr-rance de gurnaffer xitr cet 
ocian d^erreiirt .... I'esjjril it beau d'-ploi/er ses ailee, U 

* Tbe copy in (he BrilUh Museum, which I used, as tbe Bode collection 
doesnolcxmlam this work, doex nut Ixtarllieiitluat all which Engei gives in 
N.036inhis/hM»f«fAri/(»f». ItiseBlUled! " Fault. 'rragMiinhM. <ltGoel)u. 
A Para. cAta Motle. Rue lie ,\fiirai». .V. 13 ; Saattlet. /ince rfe !n Bourse, fol.' 
This 1b wh&t is on the cover. There la do while tille-page. The name of 
the unnsUtor is not slaled, bnl the Ao/e» rfe la prf/ace, p. 14;i, slate : " i.'-nlle 
Iradttitiim -icaU. paru. j.imr la premih't f-ii en 18i^, ilann la oMietiun det 
ipHvrai dranmliqun lie J. If. Gueflie. qiu pulilierrnt idtmlrt lilirairtM finatiitt 
rt fie." It tins H8 pHfew, and pp. H 1-148 are flilod by "Nolw," His a 
nprittt of that tmutaUcio wliicii Kogcl gives aa K. USS. 
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I corpr, he/ag, n'cji a point it y ajoiUer." It is rathtr bad, auil 
" Faust, Wagner, and tW poodle," " Mt-plilsto as an itinerant 
I scholar putting his left hand ou his heart, while Faust rapidly 
I rises from his chair," and "Mephisto and the student" are also 
I Terv indifferent "Auerbach's Keller," of which Eckermann 
gave us the description, is better : 

Au/eu. A Faidt. fenfer t'aUume. 

Sorcellmie .' jetttz iMiut nil- lui .... tim affnire ve sent iia> bmijur. 

The way in which Fanst introduces himself to G^rctchen is rather 
French, He does not offer her his arm, hut puts it at once 
round her waist, Delacroix most of all artists has neglected 
, the rejuvenescence of Faust, but Faust has an ni>peBrance 
I rather too little agreeable. He is a mediicval adventurer to 
I begin with, and from the first picture looks as if be was rather 
experienced in love affairs. He who has seen Delacroix's 
[ pictures before Goethe's Faust will look Into the 6rst monologue 
to find out from which of all his sweethearts he is now suffering. 
' The French artist, who was supposed by Goethe to have so 
much "experience of life," cannot deny this. It urges itself 
forward in all his creations to the injury of the intellectual 
element This Faust asks every highest pleasure from earth, 
but he does not care for the most beautiful stars of heaven. 
That which is gigantic in him is his passion — his impatience, as 
Goethe called it,— but there is nothing in these pictures suggest- 
ing that it is an impatience for knowledge. Probably Eugfene 
Delacroix knew very well how one should introduce one's self 
to nn old lady with whom one hojiea to meet a young one. 
Mephisto, entering for the first time into Martha's room, is very 
good. He bows extremely politely, and the young girt rises 
and answers his greeting. But old Frau Martha remains sitting 
with the trinkets In her hand, and waiting to see what the stranger 
is like. Probably it is not the first time she has been called 
upon in that way. Gretchen herself is quite plain-looking and 
has a poor figure, and, if love were not blind, we could scarcely 
understand Faust falling in love with her. But this French 
Faust does not love her. He does not regard his connection 
with Gretchen as anything more than an episode in his life, 
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which in half a year will lie behind him. 

eoiiviction of the (j«rmaii Faust when he aays, 
Werm ieli etajifinile, 
r-ir dot 6rfm.fur da* Geu)iihl 
A'avh iamen tuche, keintnfinde, 
Davn durch die Weil mil alltn Sinnm >cR : 
A'ac/i alien liSehtttn Worlen ffrttf' 
Uiid iliete Glut, iwn der icA lirenne, 
VniruSivh, mill, eaiij neitnt, 
1st da» ein teufliich Ziigrm/iielf 

He knows from the first moment that he 

girl 



He has not the honest 



nil betray the 



Not even " Gretchen alone at the spinning- wheel " awakens 
our sympathy. As far as the rhymes — 

Ham Im rej.-itlmce 

y'etl gii'un hard fardemi. 

Le mimile n /lenu, 

A' 'cut qu'un toinhtatl 

Dam tan ubinice. 
arc from what we feel, so far is this Gretchen from the type nf 
her which Cornelius created, and to which Moritz Retzsch, 
without having ever seen Cornelius's drawings, comes so near. 
Faust stabs Valentine, while Mephisto wards off Valentine's 
stroke from Faust. After the murder both fly, while in the 
hat'kgrouud people hold a. light before the face of the dead 
man, Gretchen prays in the cathedral, the evil spirit behind 
her. Fnustnnd Mephisto are on ihcwaytothellrocken. On the 
the Blocksberg, amidst the Mayday-eve orgies, Faust gazes at 
the apparition that seems to him to be Gretchen, The hopes 
which Goethe had about this picture were not fulfilled, however 
suitable a subject this was to Delacroix's talent. And the 
witch's kitchen, regarding the representation of which the poet 
was curioas also, is wanting altogether. The splendid scene of 
the rush past the gallows has been described by Eckermann. 
Even in the last scene the French Faust shows his violence. 
Delacroix chooses that verj" moment when Faust seizes Gretchen 
almost by force, and she, sitting on a bench, with naked breast 
strives against him. 

It is true tliis artist has perceived all that is originally 
gloomy ia Faust — but only that. He baa not kaowa liow to 
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accommodate himself to the more t«ncler or purely iiitellectnal. 
These have become rough under his pencil. Of the earnestness 
of Conielins there is no trace in his lithographs; but Satan's 
precipitation to earth, the scene in Auerhach's Keller, Mephisto 
entering Martha's room, and the riding through the night have 
nevi;r been surpassed. Hia Faust and Mephisto are twosomewhat 
oldish and yet fast gentlemen, and his Gretchen stands just 
at the frontier of tlie East End. 

I do not know whether the representation of Goethe's 
Faust in Paris in the Theatre of La Porte St. Martin, on 
Novumber 8th, 1828, was influenced by these pictures. But 
when a critic says, " It is the Goethean Faust, it is Gretchen ; 
but travestied, materialised, contined to earth and hell, every- 
thing intellectual wiped away,"" at least something similar may 
be said of Delacroix's figures, although he did not brutalise the 
drama as that representation did. 

In the year 1826 the first sheets of Nauwerck's lithographs 
also appeared. In " Kunit und Allertkum" Goethe gives them 
hoiiourahle mention. " Herr Nauwerck," he says, " whom thu 
Weimarian amateurs of art esteem and have long known as well 
aflfected to them, has proved himself in these cai-toons to have 
esprit and a cultivated taste." The third cartoon shows Faust 
at hia study table, while the immense figure of the Spint 
of Earth arises, beautiful and wonderful, t Of the fourth 
cartoon (The Walk on Easter Sunday) Goethe says, "The 
variety of ages, classes and characters, that which is living and 
significant in this leaf, does honour to Herr Nauwerck, and 
indemnifies fuUyforsomeuntmportant mistakes in the drawing." 
When In 1828 the second cartoons appeared, Goethe wrote in 
the same periodical, " We may assure you of the present sheet* 
that they show a progress in the powerful as well as In the 
picturesque and in the distinct carrying of these out; also the 



* Creizenach, Die Buhnengttchirhle de» Goethmehen Fautt., pp. ST, 2S. 

t Fnait, atif Tragitdif van GurtAe, Dam DichiiT vkffrliidigtt zugetignrl 
von Luilicig Xauxcercli, Place and year not stated. The twelve cairtonns 
uppeared in Ibree issues— 1820, 1828 nod 183l-at Haniliiirg. Tlie tlile p«(to 
bIiows ilio Prelude on the Stage, over and under wbich the words nienlioned 
are found. 
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expression is more living and fuller of meaning." With regard 
to all the ittuatrations to his Faust which he knew, those of 
Cornelius, Retzsch, Delacroix, Nauwerck, Kake, and Schnorr, 
lie finally says, " Thus tliose sheets induce us to lay before us 
and compare nil the said endeavours, as well as some single 
■works by Ilerr Niike and Schnorr, by which the relation of 
every special talent to the poem is shown. The reflections 
resulting from this are ngreeahjy educating to the amateur of 
art, and perhaps in the future we might be inclined to com- 
municate them." This promise, however, was never fulfilled. 
We also possess some remarks on Nauwerck's lithographs, by 
Goethe's friend Zelt«r, one of which is somewhat important. 
He writes, " Where I do not find that my conception has been 
readied is in the fifth cartoon, " Wie wird mein Pudel lang vnd 
breif !" The scene is too light; a crescendo, a growing, is 
wanting. In the character of Faust I fancy a firm position, 
the upiKT part of the body drawn back. The whole is not 
terrifying enough. The left hand, which holds the book, is 
good. I know very well it is easy to say so now that all stands 
before us." 

Nauwerck is the first artist who represents the apparition of 
the Spirit of Earth. Did Cornelius, Retzsch, and Delacroix 
think this would surpass their faculties or the limits of the 
plastic artsi Of Goethe's remarks in 1815 to Graf Briilil on 
the representation of tlie Spirit of Earth, Nauwerck of course 
did not know anj-thing, or he would certainly not have made 
the Spirit a woman. Apparently it is his own idea to show 
only an immense liead. It is a magnificent apparition, sur- 
passed only by one other representation of the same scene, 
that of Zimmermann. Faiwt looks like a true philistine ; he 
might be a bootmaker. He could never have said, " Schrerk- 
liehei Gtficht" or " Well ! Ick erlrag' dich nieht ! " He is far 
too terrified. Ho is sitting at the writing-table, and above it 
the Spirit of Earth appears — a gorgeous woman's hcaii, full of 
sovereignty, a crown on the forehead, untouched by anything 
on this small earth, a head as high as Faust's whole figure. 
The apparition makes a powerful impression, and looking on it 
one could easily imderstAud how Zelter could write to Goethe 
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Mn 1831 tbat lie admired tlie cartoons as surjiassmg liis conceii- 
tion of tlie idea. Tlie moutli seems to speak the words. 

In Lebaifflu/en, bit TAaCenttunn, 

Jf'aW ieh auf und at, 

tVeAt hin und her 

On^rt und Grati. 
and as we see this apparition we comprelieiid far better than we 
can from that which our theatres usually show as " The Spirit 
of Earth," how Faust coukl say of it, 

Ach die Erf/ieinunif war nn rit'enijri'Ui, 
Hats ii-h mich rrcM alt Xteerg emji/indm lollfe. 
What Holtei said of the actor Durand, who played the part 
of Faust at the celebration performance for Goetlie's eightieth 
birtliday at Weimar— that he remained from beginning to end 
the honest blameless philistine, to whom it seemed a horse- 
labour to make people imagine him as Faust — may also be saifl 
of Nauwerck's Faust, especially a.s he appears in this first car- 
toon. We do not believe this man capable of striking a bargain 
with the Devil, 

The rest of the characters have also something of tlie philis- 
tine. Mephisto is a new type. His face is peculiarly Jewish, 
and he seems to be gnashing his teeth in a most devilish manner, 
Gretchen is very unequal. In the scene where she is kneeling 
down ill the grass antl plucking the daisy to pieces, in that 
where she is before her murdered brother, and in that of the 
prison cell, she appears in three entirely different forms. 
Mephisto is without doubt the figure which is best delineated. 
It is a pity that none of the later illustrators of Faust have 
followed this track. He is neither the polished devil nor the 
malicious devil, but a sort of faun with bestial passions, 
especiallj' in the witch's kitchen. The picture showing Faust 
and Mephisto on the way to the Blocksberg surpasses both the 
representation of this scene by Cornelius and that by Retzsch. 
Over the dark rocks Faust antl Mephisto are fl^nng, the Will-o'- 
the-Wisp gives light to their way across precipices and summits. 
Light springs only from the Will-o'-the-Wisp, which is repre- 
sented very ingeniously, and from the eyes of an owl. In the 
final scene in the prison cell an angel appears, as with Cornelius ; 
but the whole, aud especially Faust's figure, has something too 
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effeminate and sweet, which U not in keeping with the grandc 
of the situatioiu 

Rapidly the illustrations of Goethe's Faust became i 
popular. Their popularity grew with the popularity of 1 
poem. In 18^8 and 1^29 another pocket-hook, called Minerw^ | 
published sixteen illustrations by Ramberg," He «"as the'l 
first to represent the scene between Mephisto and the student,-! 
who looks like a boy of thirteen; the first, and the ooly-J 
one, to show us the fat^ smiur-faced priest putting the trinkets ■' 
ioto his jiocket, while Gretchen's mother sanctimoniooalj' 
crosses her hands over her breast, and Gretchen turns rwst 
from her disappointed, " Gretchen at the Spinning-Wheel '* is 
a rery sentimental, old-f ashioued little engra»-inp. just the r^ht 
thia? for a pocket-book, while darinj^ their " Conversation on 
Religion " Gretchen seems to me a little too familiar with Panst 
—for that purpose. Her one hand lies on his knee, her other n 
stroking his beard. " Gretchen before the Slater Dolorosa " hu .1 
one great superiority- over Cornelius's and Retzsch's drawings; it-j 
is not in the least thcAtrical. Gretchen kneels down leaning O 
the stone, quite broken by her guilt. More theatrical is the i 
laat cartoon with the angel's apparition. Yen- likely Ooetbe ] 
saw these illustrations too. 

A few months before his death he received sixteen mtu 
pictures illustrating the first part of his great poem. Thejrfl 
were drawn by Gustav Nehrlich, a painter, afterwanis ratb 
celebrated, who bad sketched them at twenty-three years o{\ 
age. His father had Wen a minister, but as his lungs werenotil 
very strong and did not allow him to speak continnoasly aloiull 
and in public, and as he felt attracted very much to the plai 
arts, to which he had devoted himself from his yoath, he had^ 
given up the ministry, become a painter, and taught bis a 
verj" early the techniitue of his art. At eighteen years of i _ 
this SOD had gone to Paris, and in 1827 to Munich. There, httM 



fir im Air 189^ Zmt^jittr JiOnpav. Vft* 
Kafftrm. Ltifo g . hm Oiehm4 FlmK*m: Then WVKrMir.voDlveJgktOC 
aagnving^ bjr diffeKst cDjcrarcn^ bRm dntTiags b^ H. Runt 
KiaHn for 183S, m H. I wv wtmdnK. It was giten witb ibe oUwr m 
iattwVaLCDriaa. 
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the following years, lie made these sixteen outlines, and bis 

I father, who had become acquainted with Goetbe in I9lh at 

Karlsruhe, sent them to tbe poet m September, 1831. NVe 

I possess Goethe's judgment on them. He wrote to the artist's 

father, in the name of the Weimarian Amateurs of Art, " These 

pictures are rich in characters and scenery, are mostly well 

ivented, and liavo good motives. The expression is very 

i successful, and I could name a number of beads very well done, 

' endowed with esprit and life. The habits of the figures suit the 

action, and the limbs are of good form The design of 

the dresses is mostly good, some are to be acknowledged as very 
neat. Also one must not omit that sufficient care hai been 
taken of the localities, the places have been chosen well, and 
the furniture represented is suitable to the time," There is no 
wonl said by Goethe about genius or anything like that. It is a 
letter written by a very kind man to the old father of a young 
artist, whom he thought it good to encoiirage. Nehrlich's 
illustrations to Goethe's Faust are no great work, and he never 
published them. He became quickly a very celebrated painter, 
and died, almost in his youth, in 1S40, thirty-three years old. 
His Fauat illustrations wore published long afterwards. In 
lS(;i-65 they appeared accompanied by a test by Heinricli 
Diintzcr. TJiey are outlines only, like Retzsch's, but without 
light and shade ; and as they are only the work of his youth, of 
iourse they do not belong to Nehrlich's best creations." 

Faust's appearance is rather poor ; there is no shade of any 
greatness of conception. To thj Spirit of Earth, who appears, as 
with Nisle and Seibertz, as a half figure, and not as a head 
only, this poor old man seems to say, raising his hand, "Be 
quiet, I know all you can tell me." The character of Mephisto 
is better. His ugly face has a bestial cynicism. Nehrlich's 
drawings, illuatrative of Faust, were the last which Goethe saw, 
as he died in the spring of the following year, on March 2ind, 
1832. 

• 1 know nnly the first sii pUtes of tho edition: Oittlar A'eArlicA't 
Ztichnangen nacK Qoeihe't Fauil. Mit eriiiuternden Wirrten von Ilanrich 
Diiitfirr, Neawied utid Leipag, J. H. Heater^ and I lutve DOt even been able 
f to find out whether the rest have beea publisbed. 
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III. — The Illustrations to thr First Part after 
Goethe's Death. 

It was not only Goethe's poem of Faiist from which I 
artists could take their suggestions for tlie conception of | 
characters and situations. There was far more than this 
Some important suggestions of his, written and oral, not direct 
but through tliird persons, regarding the stage representation 
of Faust, and a series of pictures to illustrate the drama, 
were only made available after his death, (.loetlie never met 
an artist in his life to whom he could explain his own ideas on 
tile illustration nf his poem, and who followed them. Ail the 
illustrations he saw were already finished, and it is questionable 
whether the results of his own suggestions and those of some 
well-intentioned friends, of whicli I now have to speak, would 
have fully pleased him. Very likely not. 

I have already mentioned the letter which Goethe wrote to 
Graf Briihl on Jlay 1st, 1815. Graf Bruhl was tlie IntenJant 
of the Koyal Theatre of Berlin, and Goethe told him of hia 
endeavours to make Faust fit for representation. Ho had 
shortened the beginning very much, and even left out the 
conversation with Wagner ; he had resohed to show the Spirit 
of likHh in a transparency, and thought a musical accompani- 
ment absolutely necessnrj-. Graf Briihl did not take up the 
idea of a representation of Faust, but another man did — Prince 
Anton Heinrich Radziwill, A son of an old princely family 
of Poland, and married to the Princess Louisa of Prussia, the 
daugliter of Prince Ferdinand of Pnissia and niece of Frederic 
the Great — he lielonged to the closer Court circles. He was a 
remarkable man, possessed eminent musical gifts, and being 
filled with enthui«iasni for Goethe's Faust, comiwsed music 
for several scenes in it. In 1814 he called on Goetho at 
Weimar, and the poet wr^te tu Kneliel regarding this vi 
" Yesterday we were surprised by a qnite particular appearance i 
— Prince Radziwill, who plays a beautiful violoncello, com|iose8 
himself, and sings to that instrument. He is the first in 
troubadour whom I Jiave seen. A strong talent, an enthusiasm 
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I even, one dares say, something pbantastical, make liim coii- 
I epicuous; and all he utters haa always an individual character. 
l;If his voice were more decided, the impression he made would 
be incalculable." The Prince recited to liim those pieces of his 
composition which were then finished, carrying him along with 
iiim verj' happily ; and the impression on Goethe was eo great 
' that he was induced to enlarge the scene between Faust and 
I Gretchen in the garden-house of Frau Martha Schwerdtlcin, 
I and to compose another — ^two little devils and Cupid— specially 
I for the Prince. He sent him even a Churns of Spirits, to take 
I the jiiace of Mephisto's words, " Bbii i»t ein ijam besoitdrer Sajt." 
[In 1819 Prince lladziwill brought abojit the first pt?rformance 
I of Faust, in Prince Karl of Prussia's Castle of Moiitbijon, 
I near Berlin ; and mostly princes and princesses played the parts. 
J They gave at first only scenes from Faust, but in the few other 
I performances which followed a few more scenes were added. 
I However, the First Part failed to be complete. In the mean- 
time the musical compositions for Faust by Prince Radziwill 
were finished, and played at the Singing Acaileray of Berlin. 
When, after 1832, a large edition of the compositions was 
published by that Academy, some artists were asked to accom- 
i pany it with a series of lithographs. Prince Radziwill himself 
I ^ve them the descriptions, based on his experiences on the 
1 stage. Karl Zimniermann, Hensel, C, Schulz, Hosemann and 
[ Biermann took part in the work, and thus originated the 
" Scenes from Faust after the descriptions by Prince Anton 
\ Heinrich Radziwill."* Tlie title-piece, which shows the aged 
Goethe surrounded by the characters of the poem, and which 
drawn by Peter Cornelius, is followed by seven single scenes, 
"The apparition of the Spirit of Eju'th" and "Faust kneeling 
I down on Easter morning," bv Karl Zunmermaiiii; "Mepliisto 



■ Scenen aut GnriAf'n Fiiiuit in ac/il lilk-niraphirlett Bilihni jvick dei- Auyalie 

K Fiirttrn Anton Sadziimll :u aeinra Compntilinitm lUt J-'aiLsl, i/fzi'if/inet 

Birrmann, Cornfliut, Heiitri, Hovmann, Fiirit FfTilinand Uiidawitl 

?. ScAali und Zimmemumn. LitAoffriipAlH if/i .- EieAeng, Hotemann, Jnita-n 

it de Mara und Met/erhfim, Eigeathum drr Sinff-Acailemie. Za-m nut- 

irAflicAen DeM in Commimmt lifi T. TraiUwrin in Berlin, breite. StraMt 
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as an itioerant scholar cuaimg from behind the Stove," hf\ 
C .Schulz; "The Spirits singing Faust to sleep," by HenseltJ 
"The Witch's Kitchen," by Hosemann; "Grcfchen in hex] 
Room," by Biennann— the room afler a sketch by Princ* 
Ferdinand Kadziwill ; "The Scene in the Prison Cell," bjsl 
IlenseL 

Goethe bad written to Graf Briihl that he vvouhi represent the i 
Spirit of Earth in the following way, A colossal head with tlie I 
features of Zeus should appear as a transparency, and an actor , 
apeak its part. This way offered the great advantage that the ' 
taming on and extinguishing of the light behind the picture 
made {lossible its instantaneous appearance and disappearance. 
This is the basis of the first picture of this cjcle. Faust is 
Rtaudingupright, the ma^pc book in his hand. Before him appean i 
tlie august head of a beautif n1 old man, whose hair in curls goes i 
over into flames gently waving. It is higher than Faust's 
whole stature. It is a formation of flames, and it bears in its 
face the tokens of a higher nature than Faust's. Unable to ^ 
bear the si^Ilt of this wai,nng sea of fire, Faust turns away his I 
face, holding his right arm before his eyes. With majestic I 
(juict the large clear eyes rest on him. The floods of esistence, 
the storm of deeds, the changing, waving ardour of living, are 
symbolised by the whole sea of flames, which seem to be driven 
all in one direction by a strong yet mild [jower. The dark 
figure of Faust ctmtrasts ver\' impressively with the bright | 
background of flames. His high stature, his long hair, hia i 
resolved face, give him something grand in appearance ; and the 
energetic, almost passionate, turning away fram the bright 
ap|>antion dows the man of strong will. The uncxi>ecfed I 
splendour tlirows a shadow of [ain upon his face. This is the 
"daring mortal who shakes the pit of hell," as Klinger and 
the puppet play say. He Is perhaps a little too passionate for J 
A man of fifty-four, but we bear with thai far more easily than • 
with a want of intellectual grandeur, This is a large step 1 
towards the tyi>e of Faust, as he lives in the modem mind. If ^ 
the expression of intellectual suffering were given to the fea- 
tures, it wonid he the rootleni Faust— and this we have in the 
uext litliograph. Faiut ha£ usized the poison, then from the J 
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'. service of the near catheilral the Eiistor Soiij:; aoumis. 
He dasps his hantia and kneels down, tears in hb eves, 
toiutft/rl, ikr f'lUten UimmeWiedrr, 
Die Thrane qailil, 'lie Erde hat mich wieder. 

This ia what I calk'd the thoughtful " Christ's head " above. 
The fiir-trimmed gown gives the figure a certain noble appear- 
ance ; and, looking at Faust's face, one has at once the feeling 
that this man does not care very much about the mean sorrows 
uf the day — that he Uvea in a higher muntal sphere, All that is 
passiouate in him has gone, it has become still in his heart; 
Biul, though only for a short time, he bows his head before the 
mental power of revelation. It would be of the highest intertst 
to know how mach of Pius Alexander Wolf, who played the 
part of Faust at those Berlin jwrformances, is in this Faust, 
Faust the stormy, who has daringly conjuied up the world of 
spirits, and tries still to defy it, and Faust the man of strong 
feeling, who raises his eyes devoutly to the lighted windows of 
the cathedra], seem to be two different men, and are yet the 
same. 

As this cycle is by five different artists, the same type bus 
not been followed throughout the whole. Only Heusel bas 
repeated its character in the fourtii lithograph. 

After the walk on Easter Sunday Faust has returned home, 
and, in the third lithograph, is standing before his desk. The 
lamp is burning; a death's head, an hour glass, a globe, all kinds 
of retorts and bottles are standing on tho desk. Faust has 
begun to translate from the New Testament, and the poodle 
has become i-estless; he has conjured it, and an itinerant 
Ecliolar apftears. 

If'ota der LSmt T Wat tieht lUm Herrn zu dieruten t 

It is a third Faust we see here. He is Faust the thinker, 
who has wandered through the world of the possible and the 
im|>ossible, wiio has learnt to bridle his passions and his desires, 
and is now astonished by nothing. He bas still somethingof the 
Christ's head, but without any marks of suffering ; he is not 
only Faust the thinker, but also Faust the man. 

When be nftcnvards lies down on his back on the couch, and 
L--itbt> pettcti of pleasant dreams bas entered ^ f tioe, t^ Ckrist's 
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lu'flil appears again, but peHctf ul, not suffering. Wliile Mepliisto, 
ill the last leaf, with his shaqi features, thin moustaclie, anil , 
poaked beard, his meagre face and j>enetrating eyes, lias some- 
thing human in him ; now that Faust sleeps and does not soe 
liiin, he Ijeoomes jnire devil. Fiendish delight on his face, he 
spreads his hands over Faust as if mesmerising him. 

Er tchliift. Sn reclit, ihr luflgen Junyen, 

Ihr halit ihn Irruiich ringiMingen. 

Ilrtsemanu, in tlie next lithograph, has conceived Mephisto- 
pheles somewhat differently. He has no beard, but u hellish 
grin, and the way in which he puts on a look of indifference and 
yet squints with one eye at Faust, who is looking iu the magic 
glass, from which a beautiful naked rcilining woman looks at 
him, half astonished, her face turned over her shoulder, is very 
sigiiilicant. Faust's great step is behind him. He has become 
young again, noble and handsome. It is the same Christ's 
head, but younger and mixed with a slight touch of worldly 
pleasure, and yet pure. Tlie way in which he looks at all that 
n&kefl beauty shows more naive admiration than desire. 

At the Berlin per form an ces of Faust, Prince Karl of 
Mecklenburg had played the part of Mephistopheles. What 
was his appearance ? His conception if Was he the devil with 
the French peaked beard, or the one with the faun-like grin? 
And Frau Sfich, who represented the character of Gretclien, 
what sort of Gretcben was she ! Was she that rather trifling 
girl who dresses her hair, or the enchanting woman who kneels 
with bare feet on the ground of the prison cell in despair, arms 
and breast uncovered, struck with the words *' Sre igt gerichtet" 
and falliug backwards? We do not know. And the angel 
who appejirs behind her with a flaming sword; and Faust who 
stretches out his arms for her; and Mephisto, who here iu night 
and loneliness appeal's as the naked devil with claws, a serpent 
round his boiiy as a girdle, clinging to Faust's leg and seizing 
with his left hand Faust's neck chain; were they all like these? 
Did Mephisto spread thus with his right hand the magic cloak 
over both, to carry Faust away with him through the twilight 
of the rising morning? 

We poucss a stJU smaller cycle to the First Part of Fnuat — 
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if it can be calleil a i-ycle at alt — by Wilhelm von Kaulbuch; 
three pictures, " Gretfhen poinp to Church," " Gi"etchen before 
the Mater Dolorosa," and " Mophisto appearing before Faust as 
an Itinerant Scholar."* Goethe does not sliow us Oretehen 
going to Church, and thus this is no illustration to Faust in the 
proper sense. But the despairing girl wringing her hands, white 
in the background the other girts are having their gossip at 
the well, is all the more so. Smalt though the cycle is, it shows 
us both the old Faust and the young Faust. It is a perfectly 
new character which rises before our eyes, and yet the old one. 
It is the Christ's head we know from Kliiiger's novel, and from 
Zimmermann and Hensel ; but transformed into a man of 

r teutonic origin, with fair hair and beard. The rejuvenescence 
b most happily represented. Faust does not become a youth 
of twenty, but of twenty-eight. Thus the leap does not 
offend or even strike one so much. The long simple cloak 
■wliich Faust wears in the first picture, and the gesture of 
conjuration, give him still a greater likeness to Christ; and 
this feature has l)een so impressive that most of the illustrations 
whicli follow have adopted it. It is Kaulbach who has created 

ithe figure of Faust In the modern plastic arts, who has invented 
:thc tyi)e which has Iteen retained by hia successors as well as 
'by the stage. No great actor originated it in hia " make up " 
for the part, but all have followed the artist's creation. 
It is a rather strange fact that all these illustrators of Faust 
■^ve chosen the airopleat and most prosaic form of illustration, 
•and not availed themselves of another metlmd, wliicli possesses 
not only a charm of its own, but leaves also fuller play for the 
►artist's imagination and allows wider limits to his art than 
does reality, which must reckon scrupulously with time and 
space ; a method poaaeasing a double advantage in the case of 
a poem like Faust, in which ttie wonderful plays so momentous 

»" The Itut engraved by Welm-, Brack drr Eup/erdrudctrei der Eiinij^. 
Kuntt Acadrmie u* DiisMldurf v. C. Schult/en—Stttfjulorff' in Gorthe'f 
jioduche arut pntaitchf Wtrke, tSliUiyart und Tulnnyrn, (Hia, 1833, wblch 
conttuns odu more illUHtralioD to Faust. Oretehen at the tpinninff-Kheei. 
FeUner inn. T/u. FkiUibnmn, iculpt., Luadott. Gediitckt bey Feiiing in 
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a part, Cornelius only touches it in his two title pages to 
Faust illustrations, his own and those after the descriptions of 
Priuce Radziwill, It is the fonn, in which arabesques are made 
the basis of each cartoon, and their free spacer filled with 
smaller pictures. This method makes it possible to group a 
whole circle of scenes around a most important one, to put 
together what are in close relationsliip, and to show references 
and correspondences which can be expressed in no other way. 
This method has been choaen by Engelbert Seibertz, whose 
Faust illustrations surpass all others that the nineteenth 
century has produced. For nine years the artist was engaged 
upon them, from 1843 when, at Prague, he drew "Fnust 
sleeping," till 1851, when he produced the last six plates to the 
Second Part. The First Part alone occupied him from ItttS 
till 1840, though six of the thirteen engravings illustrative of 
itorigintited in 1848 at Amsberg, where he was working in that 
year. Not all of these drawings are equal, " Faust sleeping, 
surrounded by the Friendly Spirits," the only drawing of 1843, 
is the least perfect. There are too many details, and they over- 
balance the centre of interest, the sleeping Faust. "Faust in the 
Witch's Kitchen," of 1844, has the same mistake, and ia "Faust 
drinking the Magic Potion," of 1846, both main figures and 
arabestjues are accented in the same way, though a remarkable 
progress is shown. All the others make the principal characters 
stand out marvellously, and subordinate to them scenery 
and frame work j with the exception only of the Blocksberg 
scene, the most unhappy subject of all the artists, in which 
the large number and variety of the figures spoil everywhere 
the impressiveness of the picture. One might compare ihe 
method of representation in these drawings with Otto Devrient's 
so-called Mystery Stage, which shows tliree different stories, and 
so allows a representation without too many changes of scene. 
Besides both are alike in valuing the ccnnection of Ihe stoiy 
more than any other cycle of pictures, or any stage per- 
formance. While the others cut up the poem into single 
pieces, these give a chain of continuance. Cornelius, Nauwerck, 
and8chwerdgeburtii have drawn "The Walk on Easter Sunday," 
the scene before the door with all its ci-owd. Uetzsch has 
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drawn Faust looking over the spring landscape tliouglitfiilly, 
while the poodle approaches. Seibi.TtK pves us nearly the same 
scene, but in a far more significant moment. Fanst looks here 
too over fielils and forest, river and town, but he stands on 
the top of a hill in the evening light, and, longingly looking 
away into the distance, raises his arm and sighs, 



Ja jDUif mil 

ITnil tm/' f 
MirifJU'e, 
Nkhtfat u 



rin Znuber/nanM niein.' 
mieh infrtmde LSttder. 
u/n die kSttlic/uUn Gewiindfr 
'1 eiaen KSnii/tmantd leial 



This is the most significant moment for Faust in the whole 
walk, hut it requires an artist with a s[>ecial faculty lo hit 
upon happy moments like this. The figure of Faust has Ijeen 
strongly influenced by the same figure by Kaulbach^ but is still 
more impressive. It is the same Teutonic Christ's-head, but with 
the lines of the thinker on ttie forehead iu the beginning, and 
afterwards tlie same head, but twenty years younger. At the 
same time it is the strong man of action, not the pale consump- 
tive. It is not so well expressed in the earlier drawings, but quite 
distinctly in the later. Perhaps Seibertz became acquainted 
with Kaulbach's pictures only after having drawn the first of 
his own. 

Thick fog surrounds the small medallion in which old Faust 
is sitting, a large book on his knees, his arm on the back of the 
chair, brooding with eyes that seem to despair on human 
knowledge. But, above, this fog turus into clouds, and over 
the clouds there is a rainbow; and on the rainbow God is 
sitting dressed like a mediEeval priest, and looking down rather 
pitifully at the bowing Mephistopheles ; angels are at his sides, 
and over him those winged children's heads which represent 
angels in the medieval pictures of Italian art. 

Flowers and flames, both striving upwards, frame the 
apparition of the Spirit of Earth, before which Faust falls 
down on his knee, his left fist clenched, and covering his eyes 
with his right hanii because he cannot even bear the vision. 

The arabesques reach up as pillars and join above in a Gothic 
arch, where Faust and Mephisto are striking their bargain by 
shaking liands. Uephi;&tu gives both hands; Faust gives unly 
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one, pointing upwards with tlie otlier. Tlie Mephisto of Carl 
Sehulz, the tall figure with meagre fate, thin moustache 
and poiuted beard, is very well developed. The ends of the 
moustaehe are well turned up. He has become the true 
cavalier, somewhat like a modern German lieutenant, in his 
most self -conceited, trifling manner, which is yet reserved 
and kept within certain conventional limits of its own. 

The kiss in the green arbour with leaves and roses shows us 
Gretchen for the first time. Faust kisses her, and she clings 
lovingly to him with her arms round his neck, enchanted by the 
almighty charm of first young love. Five little vignettes 
surround this drawing, " Faust addressing Gretchen in the 
street," "Gretchen showing Martha her new" riches," "Gretchen 
plucking the daisy's petals," "Mephisto speaking of Ins lieart to 
Martha," and a hot and wild embracing at a nightly hour. As 
the kiss in the arbour is the summit of the wliole Gretchen 
trajgedy, so it stands in the middle of this cartoon, and it is 
questionable whether there existj^i any sort of illustration which 
does more justice to the poet's creation than this. 

Seibertz's illustrations to the First Part of Goethe's Faust 
appeared in 1854.* They ha\e spread over all Europe. Six 
of the plates were added to the Swedish edition of Faust by 
Johan .A.nderson, there are three German editions adorned by 
them, and an American edition contains some of them also.f 

An entirely unique position is taken by twelve other illustra- 
tions to Faust, the drawings by Paul Konewka.f These are 
silhouettes. Thus they belong to a species of art which is 



• /fluff. Kne Tragurdir vm OoeUie. Mil Xeichnangm ci/ii Engelhrrt 
Seibertc. MU 25 Slah'tlirhm und M in dm T-ii gedmcklnt gmuen 
IIuiztcAaitten, Stuttgart und TMiigm Colta. (Entrr TheU, l&H; Zuxiter 
Thru. 1U58.) 

t Fiiusl, by Qoelh& TrantilateJ by Buy&rd Taylur. IJtuslraied by E. 
SeiberU, A. Liezen- Mayer, and L. UurinaD. New York, 1870. Polio. 

; 12 DUieaer zii Oarfhe'i Fatut erfunilm am Paul Ktmnoka. HalstciniU 
von J. I'mjel. ScAri/t ran R. Folk. Siikuuettradruck itm GebriiiUr Fickrrt. 
lifHin. Amilrr und JtiUhanll, 1S<16. English edilions : lllustntions t« 
Goethe's Faust. By P. Kooewka. London, 1670. Illuslrations lo Ooetbe'l 
PausL By P. Kunewka. Tlic EDglish text (being imly a few liues to each 
ttUtiOUetle) from Bkjwd Taylor's U-aaalalion. LonduD, 1871. 
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generally liked in comic pictures, but to which people are not 
inclined to award a (leei)er impressiveness. The absence of 
every contour within the figures makes a greater expressiveness 
of the outlines, and, if they are to express anything, very 
often a distortion, necessary, on which the comical effect of tlie 
pictures is mostly based. Konewka possessed a very rare and 
individual endowment. It was as narrow as he was great in it. 
Though lie tried his art in modelling clay, and painting iu 
oil and in water colours, and also in engraving, he has all his 
life remained a cutter of silhouettes, though the greatest of 
them all. He has deepened the silhouette, to give it afterwards 
a world-wide distribution by wood-cuts. Among all his comjio- 
sitions, besides the pictures for the Midsimimer Night's Dream 
and the so-called Slutbjarier Bilderbogen, his twelve silhouettes 
to Faust and hia "Walk of Faust on Easter Sunday"" take the 
first place. Konewka died in 1871, at thirty-two years of age, 
but even if he had lived longer he would always have remained 
a silhoucttist. 

After the nature of silhouettes, only single characters are 
Tepresented, without full scenery. Great as the variety of his 
characters is in his "Faust's Walk on Easter Sunday," in his 
cycle to Faust he never shows us more than two characters iu 
one cartoon, often one only. But the moments at which they 
are taken are remarkably well chosen, and always characterise 
the respective individuals, though they may often show them 
only in slight connection with the action. Faust is the wortliy 
old figure of Seibertz, with longer beard only, and after having 
become young he looks like an entertaining knight. Mephisto 
b the sneering old fellow with bare head and chin, and always 
eujoj-iug other people's pain. 

JinlUhren giiUtl da, tollgt en'behreH. 
With these words Faust comes before our eyes, Siirniunded 
by a green branch of leaves and flowers, putting his nose Into 
an old piece of paper, Wagner rea<ls, 

Man eiehl ikh bald an Wald unU F/ldfrn latt, 

De$ Vuffelt FUtig WfrtF ick nie btrtfidm, 

n Silh-iifttet,. 
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TliG rapier put boKily bflihul liiiu, Mi-jjliisfo shakes linnds with 
Faust to strike the barfjaiii. On his fingers Mephisto lelts the 
young scholar, who listens enperly and even devotionally, 
Dm Erttr xdr i"> riiu Zweile to, 
Utid darf<n dot Dritt 'und Vitrir m>, 
Vnd uienn dm Erel' and Zwrit nicht tear. 
Dot Dn/i' und Vifrt wUr rdimneitneAr. 
Sitting on the back of a chair, accompanj'ing the points with 
the fingers of his left hand, Mephisto sings in Auerbach's 
Keller, 

El tear finmal fin Kiinig, 
Drr halt' einen grouen Fluh. 

Little Gretchen turns away offended when Faust addresses 
her, and in silence is adorned by Martha with the trinkets. 
Open mockery In his face, but hat in hand, Mephisto fiaunts 
with Marllia through the garden. In childish concern for his 
soul, Gretchen questions Faust about his religion, goes sadly 
about when she has committed her fault, and, despairing, 
wears her chains ; while Valentine walks round fiercely. 

Some more celebrated names of German art are connected 
with the illustration of Goetlie's Faust, though they did not 
create complete cycles, such as Otto Schwerdgeburth, Makart, 
and Gabriel Max ; and there are a large number of single 
illustrations by othere." 

Otto Schwerdgebnrth has given ua a beautiful oil painting 
of the Walk on Easter Sunday, without doubt far the beat 
representation of this scene. The original, wliich was painted 
ill 1864, is in the Wallroth-Richartz Museum at Ciiln, and a 
beautiful engraving of it by Nicolaus Barthelmess was given 
by the K'iliiUche Kuiiftverein to each of its members for the 
years l(*Uy and 1870. t Makart has painted Faust and 
Gretchen in the prison cell. The girl is leaning on her 
beloved one in despair, but her appearance is more that of an 
Iphigeiiia than the simple daughter of a pawnbroker. Gabriel 
Mux began in 1867 a cycle of Faust illustrations for a splendid 
edition of the poem, but when he had made ten drawings his 
power became exhausted, although he had only reached the 

• Al'tsl, almost compltW, is given by Engel. Fnu'iltchnflm, N, li97-IS28. 
I Oruek voti Schwim und Sleifentand in Diitteldui/, 
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Mayday-eve orgies. lie was the first, however, to put the 
strongest accent on the beginning of tlie ilrama. Seven of his ten 
drawings are devoted to the time before Faust meets Gretchen. 
We see Faust alone hi his study, as with Delacroix — Faust con- 
juring up the Spirit nf Earth, Fanst about to take the poison, 
and Faust tonclied by the Easter song, Mephisto waiting for the 
student, Faust sleeping, and the witch's kitchen; but all that 
surrounds the meeting between Faust and Mephisto is wanting ; 
we never see both togetlier in Faust's apartments.* Ary 
Scheffer, the Fivncb painter of German origin, has created a 
Gretchen cycle. Originally he apparently intended to illusf riite 
the whole of Faust, for in 1832 ho painted a "Faust in liis 
Study " ; but all the eight other paintings deal with Gretchen. 
In the Blocksberg scene, in which Gretchen is not the principal 
character however, she appears also. 

The seventies and eighties have produced two more complete 
series of Illustrations to the First Part of Faust, published with 
two large and splendid editions of the poem. These are the 
cycles by August von Kreling and Alexander Liezen-Mayer, 
both professors and directors in academies of art, the former in 
the Royal Rchin)! of Art at Nfi-nberg, the latter iu the Royal 
School of Art at Stuttgart, Eaeh is a repiesentative of a 
different style ; the fonner has a sort of philosophic touch, with 
an inclination to the symbolic and that which is gloomv in the 
poem, as Goethe said ; ihe latter accentuates the decorative 
element, is a master of silk and velvet, of mediaeval dresses and 
figures. 

From 1874 to 1877 there appeared at Munich a splendid 
edition of the First Part In folio, with fourteen large pictures 
and a number of illustrations within the text, by August von 
Ki-eling.t Tlie cycle is formed by fourteen photographs after 
pictures in oil, and seventy-eight wood-cuts after drawings by 



■ The unflnished cycle wm publishal by O. Grote, Berlin : FaugtiUuttra- 
Ivmrn am Galiriel Max. Zehn ZficAnuiu/eti. n HiJagraehiittfen von R. Brtnd^ 
amuar und If. HecAt. Mit rinfuhri^aUm Tttt uon Kick. UmcJu: 1679. 

t Fault von Goethe, Er»Ur Thril. Mil liildem und Znchnuaiffn biih A, r. 
Krdit^, DtrectuT dfr KdniyHehm Aumlic/iuie m Xiitnberj/. Jlunciiea und 
Merlin. I'riedr. Sruckmtuni't I'eritii/, 
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Kreling, Of all Faust illustratioiis, tliese perhaps adliere most 
closely to the peculiarities of Goethe's thoufrhts. But some 
play with secrets, and contain occult symliols and references 
scarcely to be discovered by the average spectator. They some- 
times forget that effect in poetry and effect iu the plastic arts 
ai*e based on quite diffeii?nt foundations and ruled by different 
laws. Probably when Kreling painted these pictures it was a 
long time since he had read Lessing's Laocooii. Very often 
there are too many details, put together from different Hues of 
the poem, and not springing from the one source of a uniform 
idea of the |ticturp. 

In the Prelude on the Stage, the aged Goethe is sitting at 
the table and still writing at his poem. The workmen are busy 
round about nailing up a jiiece of drapery ; a hand sets the 
board with the pentagramm aright ; and the prompter, sitting 
in his box, snuffs the candle. The comic actor and the 
stage manager, a martial-looking figure, in urgent attitudes are 
beside the poet's table; the manager lifts the curtain a little 
and accompanies his utterances by pointing to the audience. 
The apes from the witch's kitchen roll balls j Gretchen is there, 
admired by Martha and greeted by Valentine. Faust is sitting 
in the dark on a chair, and studies a manuscript. Cornelius 
has represented the same subject, but the mass of detail has 
not overwhelmed the general idea. 

Mephistopheles falling from heaven to earth, reminds us very 
vividly of Delacroi.x's lithograph, though the town below him 
is wanting. 

Wagner before the door of Faust's room with a candle in his 
hand, is no proper illustration lo Goethe, who has no such 
scene, any more than Kaulbach's "Gretchen going to Clmrch." 
But Wagner is chanicterise<l in a masterly manner. From tiiis 
single view of him we know perfectly well that he cannot say 
anything else but that which he says to Faust, 

The extension of the cycle over more than eighty pictures 
naturally compels the artist to represent some scenes which are 
neither of any importance to the poem nor offer hajipy moments 
for illustration. 

About the same time when Gabriel Max begau his Fau#t 
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cycle^ Alexander Liezen-Mayer set to work, and tliii Diamant 
Autgabe of Goethe's Faust* published six cartoons of his in a 
very small sine, and was followed by an octavo edition in 1872 ; 
but only in 1881 were the ori^nal cartoons exhibited at Dresden, 
and the firm of Stroefer and Kirchner at Munich nndertook the 
work of publishing n splendid edition of Fau^t based on them, 
which, edited in four languages, has spread over half the 
world. t Gretchen at the spinning wheel in a dress of velvet — 
very unlike the real Gretchen, Gretchen in Martha's garden 
dressed in beautiful white silk, Mcphisto and Martha walking 
in a hilly park, not in a simple city garden, — these are typical 
instances. There is no distinction whatever between Faust's 
and Gretchen's apparent rank in life when they arw standing 
in the shadow of the old tree, Faust with his arm round 
Gretchen's waist. Why did Faust not marry this noble lady? 
" Faust and Mephisto leaving Auerbach's Keller " is a powerful 
picture, but appnrently very strongly influenced by Seibertz's 
representation of the same scene, of which it is a sort of copie 
en contm-partie. 

The decorative element has begun to reign, and to suffocate 
the ideal merit of the pictures. 

IV.— The Ili.dstrations to the Second Part op 

Goethe's Faust. 
While Goethe, in writing the First Part, did not think of 
any performance of Faust, he had in view representation on the 
stage while composing the Second. And when, in January. 1827, 
nothing was finished but the "Classical-romantic-Phantasma- 
goria" Helena, he said to Eckermann, "All is sensual, and when 
thought as on the stage will impress everybody." Although he 
distinguishes the a]ipearaiice from the deeper sense, he yet 
thinks that the appearance alone will please the majority of the 
sjx'ctators. The large part which is taken by the masquerade at 

• Berlia. Grote, 18(19. 

+ Fautt. Eine Traffitdie turn JuAnnn Wolfffani/ vm fiotthf. Enter TheS. 
lUutlTiart in 50 Carton* e<m Aleramlrr Lifsen-ifar/tr. Mil Ornamentett ran 
Hudiif Seiti. etc, Miinchat und Xete I'vrJt ll was followed by an edilioa 
in quarto. 
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the- Emperor's Court, ami by the classical Mayday-eve or^es— J 
oiie-thinJ of the whole Second Part — makes us for^t only too J 
i-nsily how lively and impressive many of the other scenes are. 
It is the illustrations which have first endeavoured to conjure | 
up the whole troasure of powerful imagination that is contaioed . 
in it ; and, though suirII in number, they have done a (rood deal ] 
to destroy the lepeud of the imi>ossibiIity of dijiestin^ the Second I 
Part. Goethe never sa%v any illustration to the Second Part, tor- j 
the only complete piece of it which was published in his lifetin 
Helena — was not illustrated till the whole Second Part appeared, t 
and this was only after Giiethe's death. In proportion as the I 
First Part is more popular in Germany than the Second, i 
many more illustrations, or even cycles of illustrations, have ■ 
been su^rested by it. No single artist has taken the Second 
Part alone for his subject of illustration, hut both the artisti i 
who have treated it — Moritz Retzsch and Engelbert Seiberta ] 
— did so in continuation of their cycles illustrative of the ] 
First Part ; and the few single illustrations to it arc also fonnd 1 
within larger collections of drawings illustrative of Goethe'i 
works. The only character in the Second Part which has hem \ 
reprt'sented by several artists is Helena. 

When in 1K49 the festival of Goethe's hundredth birthday I 
was celebratwl at Dresden by the first representation of the 
Second Part, there had alR-atly existed for fourteen years a cycle 
of illustnittons — that by Retzsch ; and that by Seibertz was to \ 
cume within another decade. It was Karl Gutzkow, then [ 
Dmmat¥rff at the Royal Theatre at Dresden, who cat s 
pieces oot of the Second Part and put them together as ft ] 
sefMuate play " Der Ravfi dtr Htiena" * Frum the selectjonof J 
sceues which he, or somebody inspired by him, names in the I 
>*Drr^MrAiizti<ttr"otKfanQo\ tellnhotlKT he follows Bvtaach' [ 
or not. Tlie ** Conjunitioti of Paris and Helena at tin j 
Empenir" s Court." '* Faust sleeping in his study.'' and the ' 
" Api»"araiice of Mephtsto as Phorcj-as," art the prtncipel 
poinU in both, but they are also the princi[tal |>uints lu the ' 
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evolution of the action of the poem, anil there is nothing to 
ahow that Retzsch's selection has any relationship to this per- 
formance. However, it is almost certain that Gutzkow knew 
the illustrations of the Dresden Professor, who was then still 
alive. 

In 1827 the "Intermezzo in Fanst," "Helena," had been 
printed, and in 1828 the first fifteen hundred verses of the 
Second Part had followed, with (he remark "to be continued." 
But they gave so incomplete an idea of that which would follow 
that Retzsch, who then had certainly in view some drawings for 
the Second Part, could scarcely begin. But when in 18.12, after 
Goethe's death, the whole of the Second Part appeared, he set 
to work almost immediately, and by 1835 he had drawn eleven 
plates illustrative of it, which were published by Cotta in the 
following year," and again appeared, together with the twenty- 
nine plates illustrative of the First Part, about 1840. They 
show remarkable progress in the art of drawing, and are in 
nearly the same style as Ihe three plates added later to those 
of the First Part which I have described above. 

Faust's appearance seems t« have been somewhat heishtened. 
Ah in that illustration to the Fii-st Part in which he gives 
Gretchen the sleeping drink for her mother, he has a beard, 
and a rather longer one. He grows older, hut the process is 
not at all well represented. He h.is become about sixty years 
older between the seventh and the eighth pictures. Mephisto- 
pheles is nut very remarkable, ami the only important figure 
besides Faust is Helena, who appears, however, only three 
times. As a whole the scenery is more complete than in the 
illustrations to the First Part, 

Some time has jwissed since Gretchen's death. Fanst has 
found peace again, and is now sleeping, though not very well, 

• Mor&z Hffztek, Uinriue lU Goeikt'i Fautt, ncntrr Tkril Elf Pla/tm. 
neiM Aadnltuniien Sliillgart und Aiujihurg. Verlay di-r F. fl, Coifa'icAm 

Sitthhnuilun'j. 183(1. English EdilioDs: Goelbe's Fuuet. Part II.. illustrated 
by eleven outline illoBtiatioiis by M, Retzsch, London, 1630; and " Faust," a 
Tragedy in two parts, by J. W. von Ooetlie. The second psrt, ironiilated 
Into English verse (witli noiea and retnarkfi) by X. Birch, Eec)., embellislied 
with eleven engraving? on slcel by John Brain, after M. Retzscb. London 
Mtd Lupzig, 1843. 
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in the shadow of the forest on a green slope, surrounJeJ by 
Sjlphs. Ariel announces the rising of the sun, 
JWwuMorp knnrrrn rnuelnd. 
I'ASliut Rader rotlnt )irat»eind, 
Welch GftoiF lirinjit dm Licht .' 
Brightening the East the sun rises, and the Sylphs fly. 

In the nest ongraviiif; Faust has already performed what 
Mephisto could not perform. He has descended to "T!ie 
Mothers" and fetched the tripod. lie has just come from 
appearing again at the Court of the Emjienir. Tlie vassals are 
assembled, and on the stage stand Paris ami Helena, he dis- 
approved of by the gentlemen, and she by the ladies. Helena 
kisses the sleeping I'aris ; and Faust, who still holds the magic 
key of Mephistoplielcs in his hand, is about to address the 
Greek beauty. 

Furelitbort GuntI dun Knabm ! 
he says to himself, and Mephisto calls to him from the 
prompter's box, 

Euhig! Siili; 
Lait da* Getpentt duck tnnchen, wi\» m luill- 

The business at the Emperor's Court has come to a very had 
end. Faust has fallen in love wtih his own creature. When 
Paris carried her away, he has rushed towards her, and the key 
has turned its magic power towards him. He has fallen down, 
while the spirits dissolved into smoke. One should think thin 
the more grateful task to an artist, but Retzsch has preferred to 
represent the kissing scene. Mephisto has borne the unconscious 
Faust on his shoulder to his home, and kid him down there. 
He has then penetrated into \Vagner'8 laboratorj', and before 
his eyes the masterwork of Wagner's art, the Homunculus, has 
formed himself in the phial. Mephisto asks him to show his 
art on the sleeping Faust, and Wagner looks still very much 
interested at his own creature. 

W«f next meet Faust and his friend from below, conducted 
by the Homunculus, flying through the air to the classical 
Mayday-eve orgies on the Upper I'eneios, where griffins and 
emmets, arimaspes and sphinxes, sirens and nymphs, and all the 
mythical beings of Greek anti<juity are gathered tflgcther. Th« 
sleeping Fauat is being carried by Iilephistopheles, Id the 
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I)ack{iroun<l is the town of Pliarsalia, the air is lighted ouly by 
tile IToinuiiculus. The full moon stands in the firmament 
without splendour and half covered by a cloud. 

From there we wander to the Under Peneios. There Faust 
asks the centaur Chiron to bear him across the river, the AoikIs 
of which shine through the thicket of the forest, and on which 
nymphs are being teased by swans. 

The fantastic world of the classical Mayday-eve has disaii- 
peared, the Palace of Menclaus at Sparta has risen and sunk 
again, and Helena has come to Faust's medifBval castle. He 
is enthroneil with her in the inner court, and both enjoy their 
happiness in sweet cuuversatiou. Itound about are their suite. 
Faust has just said to Helena, 

Dureligi-iible nickt dot tintiglli OeicAick, 

Diueht itt rflkht unit wiirt tin AoffmUkk, 

when Phorkyas enters, vehemently reproaches him because of 

his idle flirting, and reminds him that Menelaos is approaching 

with his army. 

Euphorion, Faust's and Helena's son, has been born and has 
grown up to be a young man. He dances with the girls throngh 
the forest. Faust and Helena are looking thoughtfully at his 
wihlness. The girls fly and he catches tlie wildest of them and 
lifts her on his arm to overcome her resistance. Tlicn slie 
turns into flames and disappears into the air. 

Euphorion is dead. After the last goodbye to Faust, Helena 
has followed him, and Faust has mounted to the clouds carried 
by her clothing. He has come down amidst the mountains, has 
won a victorj' for the empei-or, and in reward has been gifted 
with the whole sea-coast. He is now dwelling within his own 
kingdom. His hair has grown white, he has grown old, and walks, 
leaning on his stick, in the midst of all the riches which belong 
In him. Mephisto and the three powerful fellows bring hiin 
eighteen ships with rich freight, which tliey have stolen. Faust 
makes no acknowledgment of this; lie only listens angrily. 

His death and the trains of devils and angels form the end — 
thix-e pictures having far too many outline figures without the 
slightest impress! veuess, scarcely more than pure professional 
(liswin^ 
P 2 
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Fotir years after Retzach's illustrations to tlie Second Part 
tliere appeared in Wilhelm von Kaulbach's Gallery to Goethe's 
i-omplete works a picture, " Faust, Helena, and Eiipliorion," * 
which ia remarkable in more than one respect, t The Helena of 
Goethe's Faust ia a beautiful woman, at least we are told that 
she is ; but she neither possesses special features to awaken our 
sympathy nor has such an interesting part in the poem as to 
show us the manifold sides of her character. She does not 
even speak the lantruage of love with Faust as Gretihen does ; 
but all her thoughts and feelings are as alien to us as the 
metres of the verses of the interme/zo " Helena." We neither 
laugh nor woep with her, she is no human creature like us, and 
yet alie ia the only character of the Second Part which has 
attracted artists and inspired them to represent it. Is it 
because she represents Greek Antiquitj' with it-s beauty? Is 
it because its ideals of the human form have not yet died out i 
Or because she is a sort of companion and foil to shy Gretchen t 
Or just because there are so few new impressive characters in 
the Second Part ? Kaulbach, who first represented her alone, 
seems to have taken her as a counterpart to Gretchen; as a 
liiglier, nobkr, grander woman, more worthy of Fanat's love, 
and at the same time as warmer of temperament, more fervent 
in love. Under the trees of the south, amidst reses and grapes, 
Faust and Helena are sitting, — not the young couple of the 
First I'art, who, touched by love for the fii'st time, are still 
half ashamed of the slight caresses they exchange, and though 
attracted more strongly by each other everv moment, only yield 
slowly to the overwhelming power of that almighty attrac- 
tion, — but close together in a warm embrace, Helena has put 
her arms closely rouml her belovetl and presses him t*i her 
breast, Faust's left liand lies around her neck and a hot kiss 
unites them, while Euphorion, lyre in hand, soars up from his 
mother's knees into the air, and an envious figure looks through 

■ StuttgarL irnd Tubingen, Coltiv 1S40-1641. 

t Another represeaUlion of Helena is foand iu the durthi- GiiUTir, 
Charaktfi-c am (forlhr't Wrrkm. Gezrichnei iwi Frifdnck Peckl und Arthur 
Jtnmben;, fiin/ag StaUtticht mil rrlautemilem TVj* «bi IY, PecAl., Lriptij/, 
leoa Snck/mM. 
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tliL' rose trees uf the background, HL-lena's face is partly hidden 
by Faust's, but her figure is beautiful with mature beauty. 
Faust's head is that Christ's head with fair hair and fair 
beard, w)iic)i we already know." 

lietszch's ilhistrations to the Second Part do not form any 
complete cycle wliich might exhaust the picturcsiiue oppor- 
tunities Mug in it. One can scjircely even say that all the 
thief moments are represented. Some summits of the action 
are rather neglected, while some scenes of no imjwrtance are 
shown. In both dircciions much more has been done by 
Kngelbert Seibertz, who has also illustrated the Second Part. 
Exce))t the first of his drawings, which originated in 1849, itti 
the other eleven were made at Arnsberg in 18.10 and IK.'il, 
though one bears no place or date. In the last two drawings 
his creative power had apparently fallen off. His whole soul 
was no longer entirely devoted to his work. Three of the 
platest are engraved by Itlartin Storz, the rest by Adrian 
iSclileich. The first ten plates are as beautiful as those of the 
First Part, although the first of them suffers a little from the 
too many figures, with the pale lines of which Faust's well- 
distinguished darker figure contrasts very happily. In every 
respect they are a continuation of those to the First Part, and, 
if there it was a great advantage that the artist chose the freer 
form of arabesques for frames to the large and small pictures, 
it is still more so in the Second Part, in which the wonderful 
plays a far more momentous part than in tlic First, and where, 
with a single change of the scenery, we pass through more 
than two tbousanil years. A few of these pictures treat the 
Bame subjects as Ketzsch's, but, just as the right moments are 
generally better selected, so the figures are bettor characterised. 

* Qailrrir zu OtieUu'* Mmmtlu^n Werkra. nach Uricknunt/eH von W. 
Knttllmch nod teinm /ickulrrn in WaA/ getluchen, Stutii/art und TiiMnym, 
Catta, lS40"tt. Tlii-resrealsoaiiEDgU&liaQdaFrenctitdiiioiiof Kaulbaciri. 
Puijst picIurcB, Goeltie Gallery, Feniale ClMractere of Guetbe. fttim tlie 
ori^iDttl drawiaf!8 of WillUm K!su1bacb; will) explanalorj leit by G. W, 
Lewes, Huncben, 1872. Brucknman. Lft Feriiinei ilf Oortke. Dna-m df W. 
lit! Kautlmeh. «wv «n te^te par Paid ile 6'iiru/- J'iclor. Both ediliuns bsFe 
|)hDtciKnttiliB. 
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The first picture, like Ketzach's, shows us Fnust sleeping, 
Tlie secoiia is double. The under half shows " The Mothers," 

GoUinnen iknmend rn hehrer Einnmikeit. 
in gloomy darkness; while the upper half represents just that 
moment wlien Paris seizes the beautiful fi^re of Helena and 
Faust rushes towards him. A frame of icicles surrounds the 
staring goddesses outside of time and B})ace, while a cloud of 
smoke, rising from two crashing bombs, frames the wonderful 
representation before the Emperor and his Court.. 

A single pillar bearing the ends of two Gothic arches divides 
the house of Faust into two parts. In the one Faust lies 
sleeping on his bed, dreaming of love and Greek beauty; and 
Jlepbisto looks round the pillar into the other runrn, where 
Wagner is sitting, a pair of spectacles on his nose and a pair of 
bellows in his hamis, watching the phial. His stupid cunning 
face has not its like ; this is characteristic Retzsch's sketch 
of nearij the same scene is far behind this, as characterising is 
not generally his strongest point. Each of the Gothic arches 
bears a medallion : the first shows that scene from the First 
Part, in which Mephisto makes a fool of the young student ; 
and in the second the student, now a follower of Fichte'a 
subjectivism, argues the devil out of reality, and Mephisto 
is sitting in his chair rather ashamed that be — does not exist. 

The journey to the classical Mayday-eve is vei-y similar to 
Retzsch's outlines. Faust and Chiron are found in a small 
picture Ix-neath it. Faust is riding on the centaur, who has 
brought him through the Peneios near Olympus ; before him 
lies the temple, out of which Maiito steps, 

Met auf. hifi- tfftU brdeulmd nah, 
Im Monilentchfin der mye Trmptl da. 

The splendour of the mediaeval Gothic jMiiace opens ; Helena 
is being received in Faust's castle. The procession of the 
Greek girls has just arrived. Faust comes down the stairs in 
a court dress of the middle ages; by his side kneels the 
watchman of the tower, Lynceus, who, struck by the sight of 
Helena's beauty, has fori^ottcn to announce the approaching 
procession. He is in chains. Faust offers Helena his baud, 
and gives her iwwer to punish the disobedient sen-ant; and 
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she, after having listened to his excuse, sets him free. At the 
foot of the drawinj; two Sphinxes and a Moira are sitting, 
representinii; the riddle, what the scene means. 

The next picture is of nearly perfect heautj. In the scene 
" Faust and Helena with Euphorion," by Wilholm von Kaulhach, 
the creator of the type of Faust, there ia a hot embracing, 
thirsty for the delight of love. But here, on the contrary, 
there is only still beauty. Helena is sitting on Faust's knees, 
her lower limbs covered with a light dress. On her knee, 
between the parents, Euphorion is standing in the beauty of a 
child. An arbour of roses winds its branches round about, and 
geniuses of love and song ore standing on the arabesques. But 
the parents do not think of new embracing, but look at their 
cliihi, the incorpoi-ation of their love. 

Faust's and Mejiliiato's arrival in the array of the Emperor, 
tlie battle, and Faust's investiture, are not very happy subjects 
for an artist. Mepiiisto is acting, Faust is receiving the 
reward ; there is nothing grand in the idea, and so the pictures 
are weak also. 

Faust grows old. Seibertz shows him also in the company of 
Mejthisto and the three powerful fellows, They are standing 
on the coast. Lynceus, the watchman, sings of Faust, 

Dkh griiut due Glikk zur rechtnt Zeil. 
But Faust is still <lisconteiited. The bell of the neighbouring 
chapel disturbs him, 

Mrm RijckbaiU, er itl Jiicht rein ,- 
Uer Lbidenraum, die liraait Baute, 
Dai moricAe Kirchlfia itt nicht meia. 

It is midnight. Four grey women appear : Scarcity, Gruilt, 
Sorrow and Need are their names. Three of them do not find 
an entrance. Only Sorrow does ; she breathes on Faust. He 
grows blind. 

Ill the next cartoon Fuust has already said the fatal word. 
Conscious of having thrown open tracts of country on which 
millions of men may dwell by free labour, and foreseeing their 
happiness, he has said, 

Iiii Vori/rfiUd I'on mlchem kohai Gluck, 
O'enieu' tc/tjelzi dea /UkAilen Augenblick, 
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At once Lemnres take him and lay him on the ground. For 
the condition is fulfilled under which alone he could die. He 
has found satisfaction. 

There remain only the devils and angels fighting about his 
soul. 

Further developing the system of arabesques, the Dresden 
painter, C. Vofjel von Vogelstein, has painted the First Part of 
Goethe's Faust in tlnrteen smaller and larj;er scenes united to 
one large picture, which is meant to be the window of a public 
building;" and he has been followed by another painter, Her- 
maun Junker, who in this way has represented both parts in one 
picture, gi^^ug sixteen scenes. t Following the idea of Otto 
Devrient, whose stage redaction of Goethe's Faust laid 8i)ecial 
weight on the continuity of tlie whole poem, lie also tries to 
express the value of the single scenes by giving them certain 
places and a certain size, but this endeavour is a very unhappy 
one. He puts his own meaning into the poem, and without a 
commentary few will find out ilie meaning of the single parts. 
Of the sixteen scenes nine are taken from the Second Part: 
Faust with "The Mothers" rushing towards Paris and riding on 
Uhiron, Eupliorion's flying, the battle, old Faust looking over 
his country, the entrance to hell, Faust raised by angels and 
the glorification. The conception of every single point is a 
retrogression compared with Seibertz's engravings. 

Recently, Max Klinger has promised a large collection of 
illustrations to the Second Part, in a splendid edition of it, which 
should he the continuation of the edition in quarto of Liezen- 
Mayer's First Part ; but, so far as I know, it has not yet 
appeared. The picturesque treasure of the Second Part has not 
yet been brought to light, notwitlistanding all that has been 
done by Seibertz in this direction, and we still wait for th« 
artist who shall find the formula to conjure it into being. 



' A steel eni^ving of it la published in his book : Dir naiiptmommte 
nm G'lellie't Fautt, Dnnte'g I)mna Cuinn/ia unit Virgiti .Eneit. BiMlicA 
darfffsleJlt uiid nach ifirrm innrren Zutammrnhanife rrliiuteri am C. V-gti 
von t'offfl/UBi. Miiac/im 18(11. 

t A wood-cut, with ail expliinaiion by the painter himself, i8 found in 
UtlKT Land and Har. 1801-02. N. 24. 



ON GOETHE'S SONNETS.' 
Bv CHABLES TOMLIXSON, F.B.S. 



When Hannah More expressed to Dr. Jolinson her surprise 
that the poet who could write "Paradise Lost" should have 
written such poor sonnets, the Doctor replied: — "Milton, 
Mndam, was a. genius that could cut a (volossus from a rock, but 
couki not carve heads wpnn cherry-stone s.'t 

The lady proved herself to be an inrumpetent judge of 
Milton's sonnets by adopting the Doctor's estimnte of them. In 
his Life of Milton, Dr, Johnson took a Church-and-King 
estimate of one who owned no allegiance either to Churrh or 
to King; and hence he never missed an opportunity of dis- 
paraging his poetry. He thus refers to sonnets, some of which 
are among the noblest productions of the English language: 
" Of the best it can only be said that they are not bad, and perhaps 
only the eighth and twenty-first can be entitled to this slender 
cominendation."t He then goes on to object to the form of 
this class of composition, on the ground that "the fabric of a 
sonnet, however adapted t* the Italian language, has never 
succeeded in ours, whit'li having greater variety of termination, 
rerjuires the rhymes to be often changed." 

Posterity has not sanctioned the above estimate of Milton's 
Sonnets in particular, or of the English sonnet in general ; for 
with the exception of the Italian, there is no language iu which 
this form of poetical composition has been more frequently 
adopted than in our own. But it is a matter of regret among 
lovers of Italian literature that the structure of the English 

■ Retid at the North London Branch of tlie GoelLo Societj, on 22iiil 
Janaury. 1890. 

t Boswell's "Life," ch. Imx. (Croker's Edition). 

; " Lives of the Pi>et3." If b; Iliu eigbtli is intended ttiat beginning witli 
" Cii|itiun, or Coliinel," and by the twenty-first the one addressed to Cyriac 
Skinner, the Doctor must have Iraen more sliurt-slglilod tlion usudl. 
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sonnet should have been so very irregular, even from the Muses 
of our greatest poets. The Boiinets of Shakspere and of 
Spenser consist each of three quatrains and a couplet. Drum- 
inond introduced the Italian form, and justly earned for himself 
the title of the " Scottish Petrarch ; " but his example was not 
followed, or apparently even understood, since most of his 
successors, with the ^rand exception of Milton, seem to have 
regarded the sonnet as a poem in fourteen Hues, cajiable of being 
arranged in any order, according to the taste or caprice of the 
writer. Milton, who had travelled in Italy, and wrote its language 
with elegance and ease (as witness hJs Italian sonuets), penetrated 
into the secret of the sonnet's structure, and thus produced 
some of tlie best, if not the best, examples in our language. 
Wordsworth has written a larger number of sonnets than any 
other English poet, and it may fairly be said that his best 
examples are those in which he adopts, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the Italian form. 

The Italian sonnet attained its higliest development in 
beauty, refinement, and precision, under the inspiration of 
Dunte and Petrarch. The form had been settled long before 
by the Provencal poets and the Italian troubadours, thousands of 
whose sonnets have been preserved. 1 have seen most of those 
that have been printed, and tlie theme is always "Love — stilt 
Love." But with respect to the form, that is sufficiently 
definite. Each sonnet consists of two quatrains and two 
tereeta. The quatrains must not contain more than two rhymes, 
nor the tercets more than three. The rhymes in the quatrains 
are generally arranged so that the terminal word of the first 
line shall rhyme with the fouith, fifth, and eighth lines, and the 
terminal word of the second line with the third, sixth, and 
seventh lines. This arrangement may be concisely expressed ill 
the following formulu : — 



I 



1 



12 2 1 

in which the same figures express the corres|K>nding rhymes. In 
some cases the rhymes in the quatrains are alternate, thus :— 

12 12 

12 12 
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Tlie usual mode of arrangir 
be expressed thus : — 



; the rhymes in the tercets may 



varied by — 3 4 5 

4 3 5 

or by— 3 4 5 

3 5 4 

The tercets may also contain only two rhymes, in whidi 
tliey follow in attemate sequenco, thus: — 

3 4 3 



Before proceeding further, let us illustrate the above conditions 
by an example from Petrarch, at least so far as translation may 
he supposed to represent the exquisite finish of the original. 

SOKNET COXLI.^/.tfuomnu' il mio pennier in parte ov 4ra. 
Oa wiflgs of thouglit I soAred to regLons where 

Bhe whom I sutk, but here on varlli in -vain. 

Dwells amnng those who ilis third benvcn f^a, 
kai satf her lovelier and less huughty Lbere. 
Shu took my Imnd and said—" In this bright sphere, 

UnlcM my wiah deccire, we nieel ogain ; 

Lu I I am Bbe who caused llie« strife and pnin, 
And closed my day before the eve was near. 
"My bliss no human thought can underslnnd; 

I only wall for Ihee and Ibut fiiir tcII 
So loved by ILee, now by the grave retained." 
She ceased, ah why 1 and wliy let loose my hand ! 

Such chaste and lender words could so prevail, 
A little more, I bad in heaven remained. 

If an Itulinn critic were to pass judgment on this translation, 
Hupposing the sense to be accurately rendered, and the form 
correct, he would take exception to the rliymes, as not being 
sufficiently varied ; that is, they play too much on the vowels a 
uud e ; for if these be made use of iu the quatrains, the tercets 
ought to deal with i, o, or u. The best Italian sonnett*era 
attend to apparently even so small a condition as this. They 
also insist that the rhymes shall fall naturally into their places, 
without any appearance of being forced; nor must an expletive 
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be introduced for the sake of a rh^mc. The seccmd quatrain 
must not be allitwed to run into the first t«rcet, but close with 
a full point. The sonnet being thus arranged according to the 
Italian method, it follows that it cannot end with a couplet, 
nor is it proper to close it with an Alexandrine. 

But there are other conditions necessary to the structure of 
a perfect sonnet. The language must be choice and effective — 
every word in its place — not a word in excess, or in defect, or 
inappropriate. Moreover, the thought must be clearly worked 
out without too much imagery or simile, and it must wind up 
impressively, or according to the Portuguese maxim, "be closed 
with a golden key." 

In the conduct of the Sonnet, the subject should be proposed 
in the first quatrain, illustrated by an example or simile in the 
second, white the firet tercet should jirepare for the conclusion, 
which ought to be naturally and logically expressed in the 
second. 

It cannot be pretended, even among the classic examples, 
that every sonnet is constructed on so rigid a principle ; but 
bearing these conditions iu mind, it will assist anyone who 
attempts to write in the sonnet form, by ^ving purpose and 
clearness to his thought. An example will, however, be better 
than precept. One of Petrarch's sonnets is addressed to 
Malatesta, Lord of Kimini. 

Sonnet ljXXX\ll.—L'a»peltata virfa, chen vol Jiorica. 
Ttie buddlog \irliieB tliat appeared in thee, 

n hen Love flrst ihuugbt to bring 'li^ 'nralh Ilia power. 

Now l>ear a fniit well worlliy of tlie tluwer, 
And my beet bupes all realised I see. 
Tberefnre, my heart suggeats the Ihought lo me. 

To write tb; deeds, so ihat thy fame maj sour; 

The seiilpuir'B ari in frchle tii secure 
To his skilled marble immorlalily. 
Think you that Ca'sar or Marcellus live*. 

Or Paul or Arricaniia Hnda bis fame. 
In works llie anvil or the niHltet gives ? 
Time's linger doih their feebleness proclwm. 

But oil ! my friend ! the poet's art sublime. 
To ineti gives fame, Uiat scuroa the touch of lime. 
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In file first quatrain the poet pays a tribute to the virtue or 
Itravery of his friend, as a reason for the desire expressed in the 
SL-cond quatrain to write something in his praise that may 
endure longer than marble. Then the examples in the first 
tercet prepare for the conclusion In the second, which is strictly 
sj 1 logistic : — 

TliBt nliicb conferB lasting fame endurea for ever, 

Tlie work of Ibe pnel endures for ever, 

Tbe wurk or tLe pnet conrers laBiiiig fame. 
The univei'sality of Goethe's genius was such that no form 
of literary composition escaped his notice, or even presented 
any difficulties to hia facile pen. His residence in the land of 
the sonnet naturally led him to try his hand at It, and as 
naturally to adopt the Italian form. He has written seventwn 
sonnets, all of which are correctly divided into (|uatraiue and 
tercets ; hut it is easy to see that he composed these sonnets 
rather by way of condescension, and with some small amount 
of contempt for the restraint which the form imposed upon his 
Muse. In the eleventh sonnet he refers with some sconi to 
the "Sonnet Mania" (Soneltentculh), and in the fourteenth 
the writer exclaims, "Yon love, and yet write sonnets and 
couple rh)-mes 1 " (/hr liebt, und sc/ireiht Sonette. . . . Reim 
Btichen lie ziigainmtnpaareti), as if the structure of the poi'ui 
were so difficult as to exclude the passion of love or its inspired 
expression in jioetry. The fifteenth sonnet seems to reflect Dr. 
■lohnson's remarks on what he deemed the artificial treatment 
of Milton's beautiful poem, "Lycidas." He aays: "Passion 
runs not upon remote allusions and obscure opinions. Passion 
jilucks no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls ujion 
Arethusa and Mincius,nor tells of rough SatjT and Fauns with 
cloven heel. Where there is leisure for fiction there is little 
grief." So Goethe, probably in allusion to Petrarch's care in 
polishing his sonnets, makes the maiden, in the fifteenth sonnet, 
doubt the sincerity of laboured lines, for what the heart feels 
cannot endure the shaping of the file {labor linwe). 
Ich tweiftr doch am Emit verieftrankter ZeiUn! 
Zwar tautch ith gem bet Hanen Syltefpieten ; 
Allan mir tvheint, teal Hrnen rallied fuhlen. 
Mm lantr Fmmd, dai toU man miekl b^t&n. 
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No sane critic would suppose that there is any magic inflm 
in quatrains and tercets that will cjiable a bad poet to write 
good poetry. Rightly understood, the conditions under which 
tliB best Italian sonnettecrs liave placed the sonnet, sen'C to 
assist the writer in giving a more accurate expression to his 
thouglit. Tliose who object to this restraint, object to an 
example of method of a striking character. They object, in 
fact, to order, design, and tlie finished result pro<iuced thereby. 
They fancy that the poetic power ought to be as free from 
shackles as possible, in order that the divine afflatus may have 
free play. Petrarch did not reason in this manner. In his 
stilitary wanderings amid the beautiful scenery of Vaucluse, he 
jotted down the poetical thoughts that were inspired by Nature, 
or by his owu heart or imagination at the time. He thus 
produced many a sonnet in the rough, and afterwards, during 
weeks or months, would take one up from time to time, and 
endeavour to give perfection to the form, being careful at tlie 
same time to employ the best words without defect or excess, 
fj-equcutly changing one word for another, until he was at 
length satisfied with the finished result. In this way we can 
account for the exquisite harmony of these sonnets, the number 
of which amounts to three hundred and seventeen, of wliich 
there are only twenty that do not refer to Laura. The two 
hundred and ninety-seven Laurian sonnets are divided into two 
unequal parts, Laura in Vila and Laura in Morte, the former 
including upwards of two-thirds of the number. Yet in so 
extensive a series on one subject, there is very little repetitioui 
scarcely any two sonnets being poetically alike, and tlie series 
not running in sequence as in Wordsworth's Duddon Sonnet*, 
seeing that each sonnet is complete in itself, and can be 
separated from its surroundings without injury. The whole 
collection is a wonderful tribute to the virtues and graces of a 
lovely woman, from the time when she first api)eared before the 
lK)et amid the beautiful scenery of Vaucluse as a young girl 
{tttiero jiore, "a tender flower") and died unmarried at the age 
of thirty-four: — 
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E eompii min giomnla innansi *&ra. 
addoMd my cUy befure the eve wu d 
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prevei 



Goethe's habit of mi mi 

patiently working out an exquisite miniature, ami his sanlonic 

hamour would be likdy to intrude even into the sentiment of 

F S sonnet. He would asaure the Maiden of ctt-rnal fidelity, ami 

■ jet have an excellent appetite fur his dinner. 

Nirgendt hmn ich lie wrgeiten, 

Vnd duck kann ich rtiiiit/ enen.* 

Which may thus bo rendertid ; — 

The tbougliW of her I never can resign. 

Yet Willi Ibe best of appeiiles I cline. 

I Tliia mocking iiumour appears even in tlie titles of some of the 

[ Bonnets before us. In the third sonnet, where the lover writes, 

the title is Kiirz uud Gut (Sliort-and-G(x>dj ; in the eighth, Die 

I I-iebende ackreibt (The Lady-love writes) ; in the ninth, Die 

I Liebende ahei-maU (The Ludy-Iove once more); and in the tenth, 

L Sie karni nieht endeii (Slie can't leave off). This sort of levity 

I would be regarded as profane by the classic sonnetteers of Italy, 

I and would be classed among such productions as those of Benii, 

I whose caudated sonnets are full of humour. But Goethe in 

I the greater number of his sonnets i-eally intends to be serious, 

laud even sentimental; but his sardonic humour will burst 

[through all restraint, and even deal in such common)i]ace 

t objects aa his overcoat buttoneil up to the chin, in his second 

sonnet, in which he purposes to steal away in disguise from his 

damsel, but hap{>ening suddenly to meet her, he tries to evade 

her, but relents, throws off his disguise and embraces her. 

There is a sort of comic flavour in this treatment which is nut 

in harmony with the tht-ory of the sonnet. And again, he is 

evidently thinking of Petrarch when lie refers in his eleventh 

' BOnnet to " tliosc laclirymose people who rhyme in fours and 

I threes," that is, quatrains and tercets. In his notes on Italy, 

I and in his Italian correspondence, I do not find that lie any- 

I where notices J'eti-arch. He had no sympathy with ihe 

odious tears "t of the Italian [wet. Indeed, in one of the 




• GlUck der Enffrrnung. Werke I. 40. 

" Watering Ihe tree wblcli bears his Lady'd name 

With his meludiouB leun, he gave kimaelf lo fAme." 
Byron, VAUii* Har-ild. 
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Hoiinets before us, he distinctly diaJains any such sympatliy 
The following is the sonnet referred to : — ■ 
XVI. -EPOCHS. 

In characIpTB of Ore, on Petrarch's breast, 

IJetply inscribed, before all dayB, thin diiy 

OiKxl Fritlfty was. So, in my bearl, I wy 
Is advent uf eigUIeeo hundred and seven impressed. 
Love dawned not then, for She had long p 

My heart, wherein lior image graven lay; 

Though from my mind in prudi-nco drive 
Hy heart la hers reluma at Love's behest. 
Id Petrorcli, Love soared infinitely high, 

Uurecompcnscd alas ! and far too sad ; 
Perpclmil Good Friday his heart's woe. 
May the sweel advent of my love be glad 

With julillee of palms continually. 
And make, for me, an endlesa May-day glov 
Now let us contrast this with Petrarch's Good Friday sonnet, 
and we shall find ourselves breathing in the more rarefied air of 
one of the higher peaks of I'arnasaus. 

8oNNET XLVIII. — Foilre del Cirl, dopo i perduti </iot 
Father of Heaven! forjcive my misspent days. 

My nights, all parsed in many a Tain desire. 

Which wosles my heart in love's unholy fire, 
Thintdng of charms vtbich. for mj ill, I (jraise. 
Vouchsafe to guide me into holier ways, 

To higher Ihoughls, that higher life inspire, 

So that niy cruel cnemj' retire 
In rage, finding in vain the snares he lays. 
O Saviour mine ! 'tis now the eleventh year 

That I In litis unholy yoke am tied— 
<Who yield the most, fed moat the weight and loss) ; 
My grief, howe'er unworthy It appear, 

O pity ! deign my erring thought to guide 
To this— that Thou to-day wect on the cross. 

This sonnet was written on a Good Friday, in remembrance 
of the Pasaion-week of 1327, when Petrarch first saw Laura, as 
recorded in his ITlHh sonnet. 

Mitle, trnimio ventUfUe appunfo 
SuWora prima iV di seilu tTAprite, 
(la 1SS7, bIki on tbsetti of April, atUie bout of prime; that is, aix o'ciooki.m.) j 
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We come now to the consideration of Goethe's sonnets in the 
order in which they arc printed. As already remarked, tliey 
are seveiiteeu in niimher, and are preceded by a motto : — 

Ziibt wili icA liebend loben, 

Jtd* Farm tie kommt oon Oben. 

Lovingly will I praise Love, 

Every form of it comes from above. 

i The first sonnet is the most sustained, poetical, and at the same 
time the most ohscure of the whole collection. It may 
reasonably he supposed to allegorise human life, fi'om its 
impetuous youth rushing on from pleasure to pleasure, unmind- 
ful of the beauties of Nature and Intellect by which it is 
surrounded; or if mindful of them for the moment, still seeking; 
ever renewed and renewing excitement, until consuming itself, 
as it were, in its own ener^^v, it is brought to a pause, and then 
at length the stars of Heaven are reflected on its surface ; that 
is, it feels a divine influence, and a new and better life begins. 

I.— MIGHTY ASTONISHMENT. 

I^Miichtiga UrbfrriucAen. ) 
A strenm escapes from cloud-capped rocky belght, 

Eager to form a imioii with Ihe sea ; 

WtiBt Hcenea we'er upon it mirrored be. 
It seeks tlie valley with resistleBS lligUt. 
But Orcaa* plunges prone willt demon's might ; 

Wood, mounlain. folloiv her In whirling glee. 

Narrowing the bed, arreaiing the passage free, 
And In the tumult Sading her delight. 
BptuMcrs the wave, ataria back and ahrinkn distressed. 

Swells up the hill, aliaorliing its own self, 
Damming the current e'en to its very source ; 
It wavers, rests, into a lake com pressed. 

The slacB reflected, see the rocky shelf 
Washed by the glilt«iiiig wave— a new life's force. 

Sonnet II. — In this sonnet we descend from the lofty heights 
on which the first had placed ui . We have here a specimen of 
the Author's light and happy stjiu. He treats of Love, not as 
a high and noble sentiment capable of exalting both the lover 
and the beloved ; hut rather as a laprice, a pleasant toy, to be 
• The Oreades were nj-mphBofioountaina and grottoes. 
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tilken up and laid down us the whim of tbe moment suggest 
lu this sonnet the lover attempts to cseape from the lady 11 
disguise, but happening to fall in with her, his capricious low 
returns ; they embrace, and for the moment become reconciled 

n.-A FRIENDLY MEETtNO. 

(Freundlielie' Brgriinni.) 

Wrapped to the chin in q cloak's ample fold, 
I hied tne down the sltrep and rocky way 
To wintry meads ; my rettless laind's dismay 

Urged me to flight, for rvnsons manifold. 

Wlien suddenly, b new dawn I b^liold ; 
A maiden came— n heikvenly eiglit you'd say — 
One bright as those dear Dames in poets' lay ; 

Myyeaming now was stilled, and I consoled. 

And yet I turned away and let her go. 

And wrapped myst-lfmore cloaely in ray dress, 
Ah if, perTeree, of greater wnrmlU in quest ; 

And yet I followed lier— she stood— and so 

I could no more reatrain me, I confess, 
Away disguise ! she lay upijo my breast, 

80NNBT III, — In the third sonnet, the real man appears 
lie cannot be faithful to the ohject, or if he endeavours to b* 
so, he becomes not only wearied, but tormenteil. He therufon 
resolves not to visit his mistress. But Ins heart suggests i 
ctmtrarv behaviour, and he tliinks he can satisfy his heart": 
yearning by composing a song. The song is ready, and it i; 
intended for Ins heart alone, but somehow, the lover goes to hi: 
mistress, and sings the song to her. The effect is very pretty 
and the result gmceful. 

ni,-ra SHORT. 
(Au/1 unrf Gut.) 
Haat I devote myself 10 lliee alone ? 



ig 



>t Dear the fikir ar:ciisumied o: 



But how can I to thei., my henrti atone. 
If in grave cajie I'ri to thy leading blind? 
Well ! liilLor cumc | .mr ills together joined, 

Wo will esprew in '^ear, s«l, ktving lone. 
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Mnrk how it goes. The poels signal waiting. 
The practised lyre rings out melodiously 

Its prelude to Love's tender offering. 

The sosg Ib reudy whilst thou art debating, 
But huw is this ? In my tlrst ardour, I 

Thought we flew lience before herecH to dng. 

Sonnet IV.— In tliis sonnet the lady 8peaks, and so far a:^ 

[ the theory of the sonnet is concerned, this is pcrliaps the best 

in the collection. It deals with one idea, and works it out to ii 

satisfactory, although a somewhat quaint, conclusion. In the 

first quatrain, the lady compares her lover with his marble hunt, 

and finds them equally cold, although the marble has the kindlier 

expression. Illustrations such as the difference between the 

[ tw and the friend are properly handled in the second quatrain. 

I III the first tercet the speaker prepares for the conclusion by 

I asking to which of the two she shall attach herself, to the mail 

I or to his bust, and she decides for the latter, until the man 

[ shall become so jealous as to snatch her away frwn it. All this 

s very comjilete, and well worked out, 

IV.— THE MAIDEN SPEAKS. 

CDai Miiilchm tprichl.) 
80 grave art thou, Beloved I thou lookest so 

As doth thy image, eut la marble there ; 

Id that, in thee, no signs of lire appear, 
But c'eu tlie stone disjilays a kindtier glow. 
Behind his shield conceula himself the fue, 

The ftiend should come with open face and f^ ; 

I seek thee, thou dost shun mc everynlicre, 
Be eonstant aa this work of art doth show. 
But whieh one of the two shall I now seek ? 

Must I endure a coldness from each one 7 
This, so-called dead, thou living, as we see. 
And not to waste the words I Iain wonld speak, 

60 long B lime will I embrace Uiis stone, 
That thou wilt (ear me from it jealously. 

Sonnet V. — This soimet is entitled irueA-Mum (Growth). 

I The poet wanders with a little girl over field and mead, and 

I fancies how pleasant it would be to have such a ilaughter. In 

I the second quatrain, the child has prown up into a ^irl, with 

tome kaowledge of the workl^ and of doineatic economy. Tlie 
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jjoet then imagines how deiightful it would be to have such a 
sirtter. In the first tercet the girl has grown into a lovely 
woman, and the inflammable poet is enamoured of her beauty, 
and makes advances, which are repelled with an indignant 
glance. In the second tercet the would-be lover retires 
abashed, as before a princess. It will be noticed that the poet 
partly addresses the lady, and partly soliloquises, the soliloquitia 
being marked by inverted commas. This sonnet is a hap[iy 
exitinple of an elegant trifle. 

V.-ORO^VTU. 
{ Wac/,ith,nn.) 
Oft, as a hnppf child, o'er Held nnd mead, 
Thou sprsog'st with me. iu many a mora in spring, 
" For such UD one'to build, would pleasure bring, 
" With all a c^erul Father's loving lieed." 
When thou to look into the world wast led. 
Thy joy was in domestic catering. 
" I could trust her. she me, ia everything; 
" With such a sister I were safe indeed ! " 
" But nothing could urresit that growth so fair, 

Love's tumult glows olrendy in my heart ; 
Shall 1 embrace her and thus soothe my [lain ? " 
Ah me ! as Princess dosl thou now appeiir ! 

Thou staud'et mi much above me and npari 
That I abashed before thy glance remaia 

Sonnet VI. — This is fancifully inscribed Rnaezel 
(Viaticum). The poet is so enamoured with the bright 
glances of his lady-love, that he is willing to give up all the 
comforts of life for the sake of the lustre of her bright eyes ; 
and thus deprived of things that make life pleasant, he c 
travel through the world, everywhere meeting with briglit 
glances, and always ready to fall in love with the owner, Tlie 
sentiment agrees with the poet's practice; its expression is 
somewhat strained and artificial ; and the sonnet cannot bv 
said to have any particular merit, 

VI.— VIATICL'SL 

( Rdtathrung.) 

Were I to wean nio from ber glances bright, 

They would adorn my life, uh I nevennore ; 

Fate to propiliale we have no power; 

I know it well, and stepped back willi aSriglit. 
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For me ■were closed all i 

Since 1 began to wcai 

OF tluDtpt Ihat folkoa 

Nciuglil bul ]tiii louks K 

1 gave up mucli— Ibc s 



KHirces of dollght, 
I me from tliat slore 
needful reckon o'er; 
ere needful in my sighL 
for food— wlne'B glo! 



Sleep — social con verBC^cuni forts such as these; 
Not much remoiUL-d of what most men approve ; 
Thus iravelling Ihrriiigli the world I calmly go, 

Needing whut everj-nhere ia had with ease. 
And thtit most needful bring I with me~Love ! 

SoKSET VII. — The subject is hancUed witli a natural sim- 
|ilieity which produces a charming effect. The lover takfs h 
passionate farewell of his mistress, and embarks on a sen- 
voyage. As (liatauce separates him from the beloved object, 
the well-known scenery engages his affectionate contemplation, 
until lost in the blue distance. He is now out at sea, and tlic 
desolate feeling of solitude and separntioa from all lie lo^ed 
produces heart-ache. But as the darkness increases, the star.-i 
of heaven shiue out npou him, and lie is consoled. The reader 
may carry out the suggestion with profit. 

VII.— LEAVE-TAKING. 

Borne thousand kisses I, insaliate, had. 

And yet, tit last, must pu't with only one; 

The bitter task of separation done, 
The well-known shore alone can make me glad ; 
Its mouixtsins, hills, and streams and dwellings mai)«^ 

While plainly eetm, for me a happy boon ; 

E'un gluUding the eye though in blue distance gone, 
And lastly, with the daylight, sunk in shade. 
At length, when as the sea shut in my gaze, 

Hy strung disire upon my heart fell liack, 
To gain what I had lost, witli much annoy; 
Just then there seemed to shoot down heavenly rays. 

Which made me feel that nothing I could lack. 
And that I had whate'er I did enjoy. 

SoNNBT VIII.— In this and the two following sonnets, thy 
laily writes to her lover, who is apparently iu one of liis cold 
fits. Her language is tender and tauching, and all three 
sonnBts display a ^Diuae feeling based upon a kuowledge of 
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human nature in general and of the female lieart in particular. 
In the sonnet before iia, the lady expresses in the first (juatraiii 
the deliglit of lovinp and being loved, and in the second 
quatrain the agony of separation and iieglcet. In tlie first 
tercet hope seems to revive ; and in the second the appeal to 
111!)' lover has an unmistakeable patlios. 

Ma., aintiff (IBck auf Erdm iit dein tfille. 

Dan /reuMiliefier *u niir ; gieh mir ein Ziric/ien. 

VIII.— THE LADY-LOVE WRITES. 
(D.V Litbende u-hr^t.) 
If bui a look from thine eyes into mine. 

A kba from thy lips on my lips Impressed, 

Whoe'er experience of llieni liiis confessed 
C^ he a greater pleasure hope to vrin ? 
Afar fnmi thee, estranged flom my own liln, 

My thoughts move on in one dull round ci 

Till at one hour— the only one— they rest. 
And IJieo the tears Ihelr saddened How begin. 
AD unawares the toars dry up again, 

1 think, he surely lives in this reLreat,| 
And should'st thou not into the distance reach 1 
Hear but the nhisper of Love's gentle strain. 

To make my will as thine is bliss most sweet. 
Give me some loiitig token, I beseech t 

Sonnet IX, — Tliis sonnet also truly expresses tlie I&nguage j 
of the heart. Woman's constaucy, as opposed to man's levitv» 
finds its expression in loving terms. She feels in her perfect I 
fidelity that her whole being is complete in itself— 

Mnn grnizeM Wegen tear in ticA nJlendet 
But doubting the constancy of her lover, she writes with ft>| 
faltering hand, professes that she has nothing to say, and yet I 
in her heart's fulness, wishes to say much. She vaguely hints-l 
at present suffering in contrast to the happy past, when the I 
two hearts were united. Here again the pathos is unmistaku- 1 
able. 

IS, -TOE LADY-LOVE AGAIN. 
(Die Lirbende riberiiinlM.) 
Why put I pen to i>aper once ai^ain ? 
Thou mu»t not. Dearest, thus close question m 
For really I have nought to say to thee, 
Xttt will Uue scrawl la thy de&r hoodB remalik 
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Since I can't come. IhU nuBsiTe eball make plain 

Wh&t no beginning nor jet end can see, 

Hf true lieiirl's undivided feAlty, 
Its ecatacy, ite hopes, its bliss, its puo. 
Nothing henoefarth will I to thee confldc, 

How my true heart inclines to thee for aye. 
Where all my thoughts, dreams, will, and wishes meet ; 
So I gazed on thee, standing by thy ude, 

I nothing «aid. what could 1 have to say. 
Since my whole being was In itself complete ? 

Sonnet X, — ^In this sonnet tlie lady is leas tender, and is 
jiartly satirical. She reminds her lover of the jiet phrases he 
was accustomed to address to her, and which fomu-rly filled her 
with deliglit, and made her to herself for ever fair, since slie 
was so in the eyes of her lover. 

X,— SHE KNOWS NOT HOW TO FINISH. 

(iSi< kann nicht enden.'} 
Were I to send a blank sheet milo thee. 

Instead of words upon the surface white, 

Tbou mighist, percliance, for paslirae, something write, 
And send it back, thus much delighting me. 
As soon as I the envelope should see, 

With curious quickness, as is woman's right, 

I'd open it, that all might come to light, 
And read what once thou apokat encbantitigly. 
" Dear child I " " My pretty Heart ! " " My only Life ! "' 

How didst tliou my heart's longings kindly still 
Willi words thai spoilt me with their sweetness rare ! 
E'en with thy whispers was the paper rife 

With which thnu lovingly my soul didst Bll, 
And madst me «'en lo mystilf for ever fair. 

Sonnet XI. — Here we are again introduced to the volatile 
nioi^tkiiig luver, who makes light of the tender passion, and 
would flee from it as from a. pestilence, and also from those 
poor devils who write in quatrains and tercets. Nevertheless, 
Nemesis overtakes him, and he is so bewildered with the 
madness of love and the sonnet mania, that he is well-nigh 
deprived of thought, memory, and feeling. 

The style of this sonnet is the mock heroic, and the effect is 
comic. I know nothing among the best sounets of Italy or 
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Spain that is quite so broad as this. When imhilgiiig in a 
familiar style, u subdued and elegant tone is requirt'd ; but such 
u production as the one before us would be relegated to the 
comic poet. 

XL— NEMESIS. 
When epidemics rage Ihrougliout the land, 
Prudence suggeatB that one abould go uway ; 
Yet buve 1 ult, willi luittring and delay, 
Escaped from many au iiillueuce at hand. 
Though Love has oft beguiled with soothing bland, 
Al length 1 would not yield unto his Bwiiy, 
Would with those tearful folk no longer stay, 
Who make ihelr rhymca in quainuDS and tercels stand. 
But on llie scomcr fulls due punishment, 

As if lhB8i)ake-ti)rch oltlie Fates were liere, 
CbasiDg from biil to vale, from land to sea. 
1 hear the Oeoii's rooeking mertitnent; 

Ijut Sonne l-maiiia and Love's maddening cure, 
M:iku a blank |)agu of all my memory. 

Sonnet XIL is probably addressed to a child, with a box 
of sweetmeats as a Christmas present. The sentiment is 
prettily worked out, and the moral slightly, but sufficiently, 
cocveyed, to the effeiit that the smallest gift should bo valued 
for the sake of the feeling which prompted it. 

XIL— A CHBISTMA8 PRE8ENT. 

( Ut ritlgrKkenk. > 
Sweet darling I here within ihis casket lie. 

In varioUH forms and colours, many a sweet, 

They are the fruits for hiily Chiiatmas meet. 
And niiide to givs to children lavishly. 
For ihec, with pleasant converse, I would try 

To make poetic sweetmealB I'or llie treat. 

But why Buch idle Ihinga do I repeat F 
Hence I all attcmpia to blind with llalteTy. 
But there is yet a sweet thing that doth speak 

From soul lo soul, enjoyable afar. 
Which can Boat on until it cornea lo thee. 
And If o'er thee Kme friendly memory break. 

As if joy twinkled in each well-known star. 
The BmoUest glR thon'lt not detpise from me. 
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SosNET XIII.— Tlie warning «hUh is the theme of tliis 
sonnet has n droll effect. If at the Last Day we must give 
account of evory idle word, the lover warns the lady that she 
has kept him in suspense for so long a time, and he lias prattled 
such multitudes of words into her ear, that unless she soon 
repents, his account will require a whole year instead of u single 
day; tliL-refore he cilia upon hir to spare the world the 
suffering of a whole year of judgment instead of a single day. 

XIIL-WARNINQ. 

{Wai-nuitg.) 

When the dreiid trump nnnouiicea the Inat day, 

And all Ibe lliingH on earth Iheir course have Bp«d, 

'I'htn every iillt word Ibal we liave Biiid 
We hnve lo give nccuunt of as we may j 
How will it be with all Ihe words. I pray, 

Thiise loving wonJs wbich I lo speuk was led, 

Wlien for a smile from tliec I hHd sucL need — 
If in Uiine ear ttlone they i3ie away ? 
Ht^nce, dearest 1 question thou thy conscience well. 

How long Ibou'Bt been in betiitaling mood. 
So thai the world such suCfering may not fear. 
If I must count up. and excuses tell, 

Fi)r all Ihe things I prattled tts I woo'd, 
The last day will become at least a year. 

Sonnet XIV. — This and the next sonnet are peculiar in 
ronstruction. In each case two sets of speakers are concerned. 
Ill Sonnet XIV. the second sjwaker occupies the second tercet, 
and in the next sonnet both tercets. There are examples in 
Italian and Spanish sonnets of a dialogue carried on between 
two Interlocutors, in sonnet form, although the case is not 
common. In the sonnet before us, the first speaker expresses 
astonishment that two persons should be in love with each other 
and yet write sonnets. The difficulties of the structure are 
then pointed out, and the labour of overcoming them Js 
compared to the effort of Sisyphus in rolling uphill the stnne 
which always rolled down again as soon as it readied the top. 

To this invective the lovers reply by justifying their conduct, 
since, as they might have said, the intense feeling of a Dante 
or a Petrarch, as expressed within the limits of a sonnet, 
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produfed so concentrated a ht'at as to be capable of mt'ltinjj 
even what is figuratively called the hardest of objects, namely. 



the hui 



] ht-art. 



XIV.— THE DOUBTERa 

(Die Zweifdnden) 
You love and yet wrile Ronneto ! Double woe 

On such R wliim ! the IienrrB languaBe thus lo find 

In BeektDg rUjmcB in ctiuplels fast 1o bind, 
Cliiidren ! believe me, the will is powerlees so. 
Scarcely as yet Rpeaks out the beart's full flow 

Quite u n res train ed— 'tis to reserve inclined; 

Now Btorms of passion through its chords may wind 
And then to night and stillness it may go. 
Why plague yourself and us, on the sleep way, 

UproJIing, by degreee, Ihe ponderous stone. 
Which backward drags again so wearily? 

Not so ; on the right road are we, we say, 

Would we of all things molt the hardest one, 
Love's Are must glow, indeed, all powerfully. 

Sonnet XV. — In this the Maiiieii speaks first, in censure of 
the Sonnet, and the work of the file (labor limis) required to 
bring it into shape. She then describes the ardour of the true 
poet, and the words that flow from him moved by the real 
inspiration of deep feeling. 

The second speaker, in reply, cannot resist his sardonic vein. 
He compares the fine frenzy of the [Mjet to the practice of 
artillery, and the work of the sapper and miner, wlien an 
explosion takes place, and blows them all to bits. This treat- 
ment also belongs to the mock heroic. 

XV.— THE MAIDEN AND THE POET. 
1.— The Maiden {MUdehen). 
I doubt a laboured lint's sincetity, 
Tel like to listen to thy wordy play ; 
But the heart's houost feeling, 1 should say, 
Sweet friend ! should not be Hied bo carefully. 
Lest be fatigue, the poet is wont to try 
And tack his inmost soul in every way ; 
The fever of his wounds he well can stay, 
And de^ ones heal with words of witcUwy. 
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2.— The Poet {DiMer). 
Bi*, darling ! how wiili Ihe ftrtillCTTinan it fares: 

Skilled liow In measure out his lliiiiider well, 
He BTcuvales his labyriDlhioe mine. 
More strong the elcmentHl force sppe&re; 

He is bliiwn (o bits, lie and his arts malign, 
Scuttcred in air, before he aught cau teli. 

The Sixteenth Sonnet, in which a com[)arison is drawn 
between Petrarch and the writer, has alreadj' been quoted and 
commented on. 

The Seventeenth, and last, Sonnet is a cliarade in which two 
words are concerned, and it is a remarkable example — jti-obably 
unique in riddle literature — of the word-play being almost as 
applicable in the translation as in the original. 

I am indebted to Dr. Eugene Oswald for the following 
remarks which he has been so good as to communicate to mc: — 
"The two words of the charade are Herz and Liehe. They are 
"compounded into HerzUeb, and form at once a term of 
"endearment, and the name of one for whom Goethe had a 
" strong affection, namely, Minna HertUeh, the foster-ilaughter 
"or niece of the pubhsher Fromann, of Jena, where there is 
" still a Brm of that name. She was in the essential features 
" the original of the Ottilie of tlie ' Elective Affinities.' " 

XVII.-CLIABADE. 

Thej are two elmrt words and easy ones to Hpcak, 
We name Ihem oil, and lliat much pleasure brings, 
Tel we by no means clearly know the Ihiogs 

Of which the words dobnt the symbols make. 

It answers well if young and old we take. 
And boldly burn them by the fire that springs 
From each. When one the two united sings, 

A blest delight he catises to awako. 

Now seek I pleasure on them to bestow, 
And ask that 1 with them may happy be; 

I hope in silence, j-el I hoiie to win ; 

To lisp them like ilie names that wo love so. 
In one united image both to see. 

And in one being to embrace the twain. 

In eouclusiun, I wish to remark that X have thus far kept 
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myself within the limits of a purely literary trt-atinent of 
Goethe's Sonnets. I have avoided any reference to the Bettina 
i^oaArtiim controversy and tlio questionable statements contained 
in the Briefieeehtel mit eiiiem Kimle. It is idle to consider 
whether the pnsitionate love-lettera of the latiy to the poet were 
worked up hy him into Sonnets, or whether these Sonnets 
formed the basis of the love-letters. Those who care for such 
things will find the subject discussed in Mr. Lewes's " Story of 
Goethe's Life " (Book VII., Uhap. 3). The Sonnets must rest 
upon their own merits as poems, without reference to the 
circumstances under which they wei-e composed, even supposing 
it were possible to free those circumstances from the faltering 
hand of uncertainty. 

I do not think that these Sonnets are worthy of Goethe's 
great fume, ilad they been written by a less exalted muse, they 
would long since have been forgotten. The immortal works of 
an author may keep afloat for a time his meaner performances ; 
but these, too, must at length pass into the ocean of oblivion 
into which all works of mediocrity are destined to sink. 

Postscript — 2lS(A January,^ Aitev the reading of my paper, 
Mrs. Cou]iland was so good as to direct my attention to two 
Sonnets by Goethe, at the beginning of the poems entitleil 
Epigrammatisch. One of them is a Sonnet on the Sonnet, in 
which the Author again lays down some of the bard conditions 
of this class of composition, and finds liimself in uneasy 
restraint therein. He would ratlier work on a wliole block of 
wood tlian have to take the separate pieces and glue them 
together; that is, the quatrains and tercets, and bring them 
into harmonious a>lation. That he was able to do this is proved 
by the second Sonnet on the relation of Natiu-e and Art. 
Every student will be in sym^iathy with the sentiments so well 
and SQ concisely expressed. 

THK SONNET. 

(Ooi Sonett) 
To tahe up Art ngiuii. and work tlierein, 

la B. sacred duty we imiMse on Ihee ; 

Tbou canat, like us, beatir lliee earneallf. 
In mesBured oulencwa by rule and line. 
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1 1 of rule tliou doBt incline, 

If Ihe truL'Bpirita move lliee [wwurfuliy; 

And -wliaisoevcr Ibeir beljaviour be, 
The worli perfected doih at leogtb remain. 
Bo, in artialic Sonnets, I'tl be led 

To express io rliytne Ibe hcRt that feeling could, 
In pride of practised Epeecli. rhyttiinic and true. 
But here I find no eomfortabte bed ; 

I'd rather work on a whole block of wood, 
Than incco by piece the wood together glue. 

NATURE AND ART. 
(A'atur und ATim*^.) 
Nattire and Art each oilier seem to flee. 

Yet unawares each halh the other found; 

Dislaiite for either I no longer owned, 
And both appear with equal charms fur mo. 
In honest work alone aucccaa can be ; 

And if with method we ourselves have bound 

With mind and hand lo Art, then will abound 
Within our hearts the glow of Nature free. 
Such the effect all Culture dolh impart; 

Who Hcorns both law and method, strives in vain 
To gain the purer heights of perfect Art. 
Be knits himself who great things would attain; 

In self-control is shown the Master's part ; 
Only Ihvough kw can we our frocdoui gain. 

Mrs. Ooupland is of opinion that among tlie seventeen 
Sonnets in the Essay, some were addressed to Minna Herzlieb ; 
sueli, for example, as No, V., Wachsthum. The Fromanus 
adopted Minna as their own child when she was about twelve 
yuars of age, and Goethe constantly visited that family in Jenu. 
" My grandfathtT, Dr. Seebeck, lived in Jena at that time with 
Ills family, and had much intercourse with Goethe, besides 
being intimate with the Fromaun family," 
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XicAfi fnugt Unf/eHuld, 
A'uck a-enit/er Seut ; 
Jme verniflirt die Sc/iuld, 
JXete ichqfft neue. 

Exceptionally groat men are, from the nature of the case, 
often unfortunate in their critics. Looming large upon the 
field of intellect and morals, they afford a tolerably attractive 
target — one easily hit, if not easily pierced. Yet, when the 
nliot strikes, the dama^ is sometimes more appirent than real ; 
the mark is scarcely affected. Genius, in other words, presents 
a liberal outline, but the value attaching to the various spaces 
within it is not determined by hard and fast law. Accordingly, 
many criticisms of Goethe, as of Browning and Tennyson, while 
not without aim, are liable to be discounted on close inspection. 
They reckon for less than had been thought at first sight. One 
has heard it reiterated to weariness, for example, that Goethe's 
plays are failures; "his situations are often dramatic, his 
characters are seldom so." The judgment is doubtless as 
obvious as that Dante and Balzac <lid not write comedies. Yet 
the stern seer of the Divina Commtdta and the lusty Immouriat 
of the Comedie Humaine did not misname their works. Even a 
masterpiece of the " drama proper " may be dramatic in two 
senses. The oftener we see HamUt \mt ui>on the stage, the 
more convinced do we become that every representation fur- 
nishes only another c<immeiitary on the text The play is 
altogether admimble for theatrical purposes maybe, it is also 
beyond acting. This spiritual element, which escapes even the 
most consummate stage-craft, justifies the titles bestowed by 
Dante and Balnacj and in this sense too, despite the defects 
all too easily detected by criticism, Goethe is a great dramatist. 

* lutrodactory Lecture read before the Glasgow BrsncU, 2Ut November, Wil. 
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Tasso is piThaps the liin|>L>st among those works which one must 
iicfiis estimate, because its hero is not so much a man as a 
series of motHls. Nevertheless, it cannot justly he divusted of 
the higher dramatic interest. Again, the very magnitnde of ihe 
issues ttt stake in Faunt inevitably renders the dranin " a series 
of episodes," and causes Faust himself, not to mention Mephis- 
topheles, to stand apart from the flesh and blood incidents which 
constitute the work-a-day world. The separation, however, has 
little more than appearance ; for he who momentarily seems 
remote from my life is, just on this account, closely related to 
mankind. 

tijome considerations snch as are thus suggested must lend 
justificatiou to our present subject. Goethe, conventionally 
known as undramatic, is also conventionally called optimistic. 
In both cases the criticism embodies a half-truth only. 

At bottom pessimism in its several forms is nothing more 
than the statement of the practical or moral difficulty which is 
formulated theoretically in that somewhat amorphous body of 
doctrine familiar as agnosticism. Thought) curiously enough, as 
it increasingly apprehends the amazing complexity of the world- 
order, tends to become timid concerning its own position and 
credibility. Mind, particularly if regarded, as it commonly is, 
from the standpoint of isolated individuality, appears a very 
little thing. The mighty forces that surround it cannot, surely, 
permit much five play. True, it is a witness, the witness, to 
' their operation, but only because it is part and parcel uf their 
larger sweep. Of the ultimately real, of the last power which 
either per^'a^ies or determines the universe, tills subtle selfhood, 
rigidly attached to a tiny bruin, must plainly remain in ignorance. 
I Knowledge can only be of effects, never of causes, for the organ 
I of thought is itself one only among myriad results. When set 
over against the world, miud is powerless to answer any question 
' respecting reality. Similarly, in the moral sphere, men, because 
I they are impervious individuals, appear to be subject to limila- 
l tions which, in the lapse of ages, ever press heavily and more 
heavily upon them, crushing aspiration and blasting in every 
direction those roseate hopes of self-satisfaction with which 
Humanity lias been wont to delude itself, llumau vuXMSt ta.-^- 
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not escape misery, 

than fiuite intellect can ti 



(leatli — evil in all kinds — any more 
grasp truth or know reality. 
1 henrd a voice " believe no inr)re." 
And heard itn evur-breskinR slicire 
Thut tutnlilcd in the goilles9 deep. 

The modern poet cannot choose but face these spiritual issues. 
And Goethe, though with loss consciousness than was charac- | 
teristic of liim in most cases of difficulty, did not avoid this one. 
Not inrleed that he addressed himself specifically to it at any 
time ; rather it furnishes a leit-motie that recurs again and again 
with identical tone in varied themes from its first clear suggea* 
tion in the sufFerinj^s of Werther till its final disappeoi'ance in 
Faust's apostrophe to the "fleeing moment." 

For onr present purpose then we must turn to Goethe's work 
03 a whole. In one aspect it presents a somewhat unusual 
problem. The prose writings, no less than the poems, possess 
])eculiar significance. Both are organic to a certain view of 
life which gradually unfolds itself from periinl to period, not, 
however, simply undergoing change, hut expanding. The poet's 
constancy to his own ideals was remarkable. After the return 
from the first Italian journey — sooner some would say — he 
consistently clung to a definite conception of his mission. From 
tins time forward he had " the shape's idea," no doubt under 
many and widely different forms. Nor was it bis companion 
for an ecstatic moment, for a day or a year only, it mastered bim 
thenceforward and always till the end. The slow growth of 
Meieter and of Faugt, the commentaries on the main thought 
afforded in Die Natnrliche Tockter, Die Wahlrerwandt/icha/ten 
and Das Mi'irchen, beai' witness to wonderful persistence in a 
special kind of constructive ness. No doubt there is little of 
Shakespeare's unobserved inspiration, yet, on the other band, 
Milton's conscious tending of his muse is conspicuously absent. 
Goethe plainly recognises his own self-reliance and its ground, 
he does not on this account strain lumself while at work. In 
contemplation he goes far towards self-conscious philosophising, 
in realisation he commonly falls back upon the naive perceptions 
of the artist. In an attempt to connect him with a prominent 
phase of that modern thoujjht which he epitomised so remarkably 
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I this is an important point. For his intuition of the "plastic 

I stress" that 

Sweeps thro' the dull liense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the fomis they wear, 

i was exceptional. His d/iimon was not, like that of Socrates, an 

I inner voice peculiar to himself, but an experience, subtle maybe 

' and incommensurable, of unity with a mystic force "above all 
earthly control." This sub-conscious strcRm of tendency 
accounts for not a few of the puzitling difficulties that he 

. presents. The Mothers and the Tripod, to mention familiar 
instances, are symbolic intimations of a pervasive energy that 
8ways the poet yet elude-s his analytic jirasp. The revelation, 
if such it can be termed, is so incapable of intelligible characteri- 
zation that it at once recalls the professed world principles 
which find privative expression only — Schopenhauer's Blind Will 
and Hartmanii's ZJiJ conscious. The perplexing juxtaposition of 
symbolism and extreme devotion to nature, the impossibility of 
Baying absolutely that Goethe was subjective or objective, and 
the dialectic movement connecting these aspects, are due to the 
presence of this vaguely apprehended but ubiquitous essence. 
An antithesis runs through the greater works, and it may be 
said that the emphasis is now on the realistic, anon on the 
sii pern atu rat, now on things, again on self, always with the 
reservation that the one is conveyed concretely, while the other 
ia generally cloihed upon by a suggestion. Further, the poet's 
unrest, his desire for fresh experiences, and the mobility of his 
most plastic imagination, which permitted itself to be entirely 
possessed by sensuous impressions, fitted him to be a willing 
instrument of this iincomprehended motive-force. He felt 
liimself one with nature, and the pulse of the mighty universe 
throbbed in his heart as tnily as in the awakening life of spring. 
" The older I grow, the more surely I rely upon that law by 
which the rose and the lily blossom." 

Nature 

■ ■ ■ ■ makes each fomi by niles that never fail, 
And 'lis nal force, even on a mighty scsle. 
There can be Htlle question that many of the coarse and 
ignorant criticisms passed upon Goethe have been occasioneil 

I , by this sinking of self in the ocean of tlie world-soul. But the 
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evident satisfaction lie derived from cuniniuiiion with the spirit i 
of Nalurkra/t is so plainly the Joy of the part exulting in the J 
pood it shares with the whole that criticism is disarmed befoi'e- 1 
hand by a kind of benevolent eudajmnnism. But, althouph j 
Goethe thus freely yields himself to an influence notunliic«| 
Schopenhauer's grim will, with its peremptory "die and ba I 
damned," he cannot be regarded as a vapouring mystic. The J 
pessimistic element is a tendency in him, never a fixed or | 
predominating quahty. Indeed his activity might he taken as \ 
typically human, even granted the restrictions which "art for 
art's sake" sometimes imposed. Endeavimr stamps his literary 
career. His optimism, so called, was no cheap product of a lajiy 
habit of contentment, although the struggle that finally 
wrought it out found theatre in the realm of thought rather 
than of character. 

The tragedy, as it could not hut he at the beginning of our . 
century, had relation to knowledge more than to that moral 
diromption that has pressed so hard in recent years. Not- 
withstanding, Goethedid not simply acquiesce in a preconceived 
idea of the goodness of life, despite temperament and worldly 
circumstances which had conspired to smooth his path. If the 
sense of sin did not overwhelm him, he at least had compre- 
hended, as few others, the disappointments to which man's 
ardent desire must here submit. Neither a philosopher nor a 
person of profound religious convictions, he occupied a middle 
place, and sought an imaginatively conceived solution of the 
moral riddle. While, therefore, under few delusious about the 
difficulty of living, and well aware of the issues raised by the 
duality of human nature, he gave himself to no jaundiced 
despair, nor pinned faith to any jaunty scheme of salvation. 
His lukewarm appreciation of Christianity may be — I think ( 
was — due to conNtitutional inability to face pain. Goethe had 
never {lassed througii the ilarkmiss that can be felt whcreout j 
rises the stricken cry, "God be merciful to me a sinner." But i 
this valley of humiliation, though it be the blackest, is nut the * 
only dai-k place of the earth, and he had sojourned in other 1 
regions gloomy enough. The lack of tliis complete experience' J 
way hare dwarfetl his character as a nwu, it euhuto 
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I perhaps we had better say, d"! nothing to detract from, hts 

[ a<!liievGment as a poet. For, as every artist who is to be 

I consummate needs must, he grappled with a problem whose 
whole difficulty did not appear. .Thus, unalarmed, so to speak. 

I he was able to survey it serenely before reducing it to the finite 
shape which best suited its expression. To preserve the balance 
here indicated is the main difficulty now before us. Goethe's 
optimism truly was won, but the conflict and the victory received 
poetic expression mainly because his pessimism had not tonched 
that depth wherein the overpowering sense of need for salvation 
begets self-regard so intense as to be necessarily incompatible 
with any limited or artistic representation of infinite interests. 
8elf-<letachment is, on the contrary, the mark of our poet's 
temper no less than the earnest of his ultimate success. 

The pessimistic element in Goethe assumed distinct phases 
at different stages in his career, and, although I have no desire 
to treat the subject by reference to strictly defined jieriods, a 
clear setjuence must be noted. The youthful time of revolt, 
mainly negative and consequently indefinite in its aspiration, 
saw little more than the setting of a problem. Then for a 
space, at Weimar amid the whirl of court society, inner mis- 

I giving was nigh stifled. In Italy too the poet was so continually 

I externalising himself, not only in the mere acquisititm of fresh 
ideas but in the composition of his specially htaresque works, 

! that the higher moral issue bore no immediate interest. 

I Changed circumstances, connected probably with his undoubted 
discontent on return to the fatherland, and with the cool 
reception accorded to his new dramas, threw him back once 
more upon self. Careful study of natural phenomena led him 
to perceive the inner unity of the world, and, thus affected, lie 

I proceeded again to attack, almost a6 initio, the obstinate 
uncertainties imbedded in iVertker, Prometheun, and the first 
part of FaitiL By way of optics, botany, zoology, and the 
overmastering destiny of The Elective AJinitiet, he arrived 
finally, in Meiater's Wanderjahre, and especially in the second 
part of Faust, at a positive, if poetical, reply to the life-question 

' in which there always is a pessimistic admixture. 

The iutdiectuai enviruumeiit of Germany io. AW ^Svt^ 
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quarter of tlie eighteenth ceiitiiry, marked as it was bv ahsencel 
of national pi-ide, and bv a certain spiritual, not to say moral, I 
poverty, largely determined the early direction of young I 
Goethe's thought. The author of Candiile was no pessimist. / 
Indeed his doubting mood is but the other side of his omniscience. I 
The very mockery which he levelled against human nature, the I 
vials of wrath that he poured u[xin optimism, testified to his j 
own clear, if somewhat narrow, perceptions. For the most | 
part, however, his downright ness, proclaiming that " th 
"Supreme Intelligence which has formed us willed that ther 
" should be justice on the earth, in order tliat we might be able ' 
"to live on it a certain number of years," was void of effect. 1 
His oracular utterances had no inner touch of s)Tnpathy, and J 
tliey passed overhead unheeded. Not so his scepticism. It j 
exhausted the mental atmosphere, preparing men's minds, 1 
Goethe's like the rest, for the entry of a new onler of beliefs, | 
The later Mephistopheles is the Voltairean spirit embodied— 
the knowledge that good, bad, and indifferent are at the last — ■ 
nothing. Emptied thus of positive creed, Goethe chanced upon 
Herder, came to hear of Rousseau, and fed on him throughout I 
the Slurm und Drang period. Like the other sentimentalists, , 
of whom Byron is the type, and to whom our own Burns may 
be at&Itated, Goethe did not fly to the conclusion that this is 
the worst of all possible worlds. But, after his own sufficiently 
bitter fiishion, he wallowed in tliat slough of disappointment I 
where Jean-Jacques wept floods of tears and Cain and Manfred f 
cursed. Social conventions and the aims which the world* 
would force ready made ujion the individual tortured his i 
sensitive soul. How to be rid of them, how to find a sraoothep | 
path, were difficulties that seethed within him. Giitz, Werther, 
and Prometheus arc the central figures whom the poet ac- 
companies through a struggle wherein the moral selusm is never 
brought within measurable distance of healing. So far, ] 
accordingly, it is a pessimistic stage. Gotz is a hero because 
he strives to be loyal to his own higher judgment amid per- 
plexities caused by the social and poliiical usages of the 1 
sixteenth century. The world oppresses him, but he stands J 
forth to resist it eveo to death. Uoetbe in the first entfauMU 
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r of youth thouglit he saw here the kind of leader whom hU own 
Germany required. Hence he endowed his creation with a 

\ powerful and generous spirit, so that Giitz stands forth alone, 
the one completely dramatic character in the Goethe gallery. 
He lay too near the young poet's soul to be aught else. Yet, 
for all this, he fails, and, whatever our sympathies may be, the 
gloomy conclusion is the truer art. The medieval knight of 
the iron hand felt, In all their keenness, the disappointments 
due to restraint. To have been set free from the restrictions 
incident to his age would, at the same time, only have permitted 

I him further license to oppose— to limit — others. The success 
of Gotz' mission would have offered no aTiodyne to Goethe's 
moral unrest; for, even at the best, the straitening of individual 
aspiration had but been shifted from one man to ht» neighbours. 
In Wert/ier an identical issue Is raised, but, thanks to the 
intervention of the egoism of Madame de W a reus' lover, 
it finds more immediate application to the autiior himself. 
In Gots t'oB Berlichingen the very excellence of the dramatic 
representation tends to obscure the poet's personality ; in 
Werther circumstances are altered, and here Goethe experiences 
the full force of that discontent which, half devilish in Voltaire, 
excessively human in Kousseau, was to become almost divine in 
his own Favat. In Werlher he is still among the Kraftmanner 
or serai-professional mourners over the misery of living. Its 
pessimism is of the unreasoning sort, 

I The Dynipbolepey of some fond despftir, 

I and not yet of Schopenhauer's inevitable kind. Reflective, it 
is nevertheless lyrical, self, not the universal order, is involved. 
"That the life of man is but a dream, has come into many a 
" head, and with me, too, some feeling of that sort is ever at 
" work. When I look upon the limits within which man's powers 

[ "of action and inquiry are hemmed in, when I see that all effort 

" issues simply in procuring supply for wants, which again have 

■'•"no object but continuing this poor existence of ours, and then, 

** that all satisfaction on curtain points of inquiry is but a dream- 

g resignation, while you paint, with many-coloured figures 

,"aud gay prospects, the walls you sit imprisoned by — all this. 
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" Willielm, makes me dumb It istold uf oiiL-of ourmost 

" distinguished men that hta viewed with dis.-atislaction the spring 
" again growing green, and wished that, bv way of change, it 
"would for oncK be red. These are specially the symptoms of , 
" life-weariiie.'-e, which not seldom issues in suicide, and, at this 
" time, amon^ men of meditative, secluded character, was more 
"frequent than might be supposed," Onecan iifford to smile at 
tliis kind of tiling, knowing full well that " he will come out 
of it." At tht; moment, however, he does not. Werther fails 
along with Giitz and for slmilnr reasons, tiiough more intense. 
He is as unstable as the knight was, in a manner, stable. His 
whole being wears the aspect of a kaleidoscopic display of 
sensations. Dwelling thus in the miiment, he is never satisfied, 
and desire, unquenched by fleeting joys, demands further free- 
dom. The revolt is not, as with Gtilz, against some clearly 
defined convention, it is that peculiar to the p re-rev olutiou era. 
Vague craving to escape from civilisation as a whole, desperate 
longing to be done with restraint, liberty to commune with self 
in some refined internal realm, these are its marks. Indomitable 
ill purjiose, weakness is yet its privilege, for the purpose is no 
more than a negation. The solution of the moral problem 
pii^sible to such a temiMi-ranient is illusory in an even deeper 
sense than it was before with Gbtz. 

Rousseau might liere speak for Werther. *' I have never 
" been fitted for civil society where all is gfinf, obligation, and 
"duty. My indepeudent temper makes me incapable of the 
"subjections necessary to him who would live with men."** 
Accordingly, if the success of Gbtz had been but a shuflling of 
disappointment from one person to others, Werther's would 
have implied unfaithfulness to human nature itself. The 
difficulty of living is not fairly faced here, but an essentially 
impossible attempt is made to empty life of the constituents 
fi-om which perjilexity springs. Gotz fails because crushed by 
all estemal order with which he will not league himself, j 
Werther, more modem, falls to pieces of his own inner inanity. 1 
In his anxiety to outflank finitude, he strips himself of evi 
thing that couM aid him, and, at the last, finding the world \ 
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nowise kinder, aud unconscious of the spendthrift prodigality 
with which he has impoverished his own spirit, makes an end of 
self. Neither tlie life of action nor of thought serves to save 
from despair and defeat if certain terms remain unohservod, 
Oiitz could not but be condemned, Wertlier could not but 
commit suicide. In both cases the difficulty of living proves 
victorious. The equation contains a surd, and pessimism 
appears to triumph ; but, as a matter of fact, the source of 
error has not yet been located. The dramatic power of the 
play and the wonderful intuition of nature of the romance are 
possessions for ever. Neither states the prime (juestion of 
individual life in a maimer which affords even a prospect of 
solution. Goe tile used Gfiti as the vehicle to express one kind 
of revolt, the mediaeval, Werther — hence its greater popularity — 
mirrored dissatisfaction as it was at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Both were thus limited by special conditions, and 
therefore could not grasp the discontent which is inseparable 
from human nature as a whole. Yet, even this Goethe 
accomplished, though in a fragmentary manner, about the 
same time. 

Fromfthfun, if restricted, is not specialised after the same 
fashion, and the inner disruption, so characteristic of self-con- 
scions finitude, is boldly, yet briefly, stated. The awful depth 
of the spiritual gulf is plumbed, and although the hero perceives 
no means of bridging it, knowledge of its extent marks a distinct 
advance. Prometheus, somewhat after Goethe's own style, is a 
demi-god, recognising to the full his dignity, and showing this 
appreciation in the same kind of spirit as Aristotle's ideal man. 
The egoism, so inseparable from pessimism, particularly in its 
modern phases, here finds vivid exemplification. The story 
justifies it. Prometheus, taking his stand upon selfhood, but 
not presuming, sets himself in opposition to the only other 
personality capable of thwarting him. The classical form 
adopted by Goethe limits the scope of the conflict, but it is the 
widest possible in a certain kind of ci^nlisation. Prometheus is 
set over against Zeus. His enemy, although a god, is unable 
to do more than curb him, he cannot aid him to realise all that 
he feels himself capable of becoming. The external order of 
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the sky god directly collides with the internal order of a single 
spirit. So far as the ancient classical world was concerned, this 
constituted tlie cardinal opposition. The deeper agony of a 
fight with fate itself did not then come within the hounds of 
self-consciousness. For, as Homer makes Thetis say : 

How wretched, were I mortal, wtre my fale ! 

Haw more Uian wrelcticd in Uie initiional slate '. . . . 

Sprung from my bwi a god-)ibe hero came, .... 

.... The Fates ordain 
Be neTer, never must return agiua .... 

. , . . Tu tbis cureless grief 
Not evea the Thunderer's favour brings relief.* 

Despite this Greek limitation, the struj^ftle is really more 
acute than in Werlher, at least the accidental element has been 
largely eliminated. The baffled fury uf the lover will pass away, 
the aspiration of the demi-goil must remain. In Prometheua 
the temporary gives place to the permanent. Human nature, 
under one of its universal and necessary asjiects, stands revealed. 
The Titan is no mere iconoclast, no puling sentimentalist ei-ying 
for he knows not what. On tlie contrary, he is a creator, hut, 
as his relation to Athene shows, he is not simply & maker uf 
men. 

And thou art to ray spirit 

What it is lu itself. 

Even from the firet 

TUy words have been celestial light 1o me. 

Ever, as if niy stml spake unio itself, 

It opened wide. 

And harmonies, bom with it at its birth. 

Rang furih, from uul itself, within it. 

And a Divioity 

Spohe when 1 seemed to speak. 

And when I thought Divinity did speak, 

1 spoke mjBeir. 

And so with thee and me, 

Bo one, su itiiiniate, 

Endless my love tci thee I 

Prometheus, like all who share the human spirit with him, is 
a creator of ideals. His self-consciousness, by its own inward 
determination, can project itself beyond the cramped boundaries 

• lilad.XTiii., 71-101. 
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of the material body and the finite world. "OL Godl I cuuld 
" be bounded in a nutshi-ll, and count inyaelf a king of infinite 
" space." But, in spite of this, these truly are limitations. Be 
the ideals what they may — be they never so pure and beautiful 
and Just — gross matter wars against them, the ruler of Olympus 
has sent forth his Hat, and they cannot be reullsed in their 
completeness. Yet, because he thus appe.ils to an inner con- 
viction, Prometheus does not po under with Gotz anil Wertlier. 
' Pessimistic he may be iu his recognition of the world's cursi.'d 
spite, this but enables him the more completely to comprehend 
the scope of the crisis. He cannot breathe the breath of life 
into his creations, nevertheless they are his creations and he will 
not depart from them. The difficulty of realising ideals, the 
distressing obstacles upraised by things, the imperfection to 
which aspiration seems Inevitably doomed, nil these weigh upon 
him and infuse a certain sadness Into his being. So far he had 
sounded the depths of despair and is therefore a pessimist. At 
the same time, sustained, as all men may be, by a kind of 
indwelling Divinity, he is able to bid despair defiance. From 
this state Goethe, in his early period, saw no release, and 
I^romttbeus remains a fragment sublime in the resistance of its 
hero, but imjierfect, because resistance is no effective deliverance 
from the ills that are. Zeus may successfully thwart another 
creator, but he cannot filch away his creative power, and the 
subject may defy the lord who can partly give and partly take 
away, but who is [wwerlesa to subdue. Accordingly, there is 
no defeat in Prometheus as in Gotz and Werther, far rather a 
distinct issue is presented, and the manner of statement is such 
that a reply is nut rendered quitfi im{KiSL>Ible from the fir:it. 
The truth is that the presentation is still too symbolic. The 
need of a real man, in a sensu of a man of sorrows acquainted 
with our grief, has neither been fully felt nor sufficiently 
supplied. Until a truly human personality Is brought int^) 
apparently Hopeless conflict with a deity wlio is greater thiiu 
Zeu. , til- re<[uirements of the solution of the problem cannot 
be appreciated. Prometheus is therefore properly a fragment. 
Neither human enough nor divine enough, its personages do not 
embody the entire import of the (joestioa of que&tioua witli 
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which humanity and every sepaiate member of it must one day 
grapple if life is not to fail or pasa empty away. 

We must remember, further, that the setting of this poem is 
not purely Greek. Traces of Goethe's studies in Hpinoxa are 
evident throughout. The absolute necessity of the natural 
order, on the one side, ami the presence of ultimate reality, or 
God, in the human spirit, on the other, bear witness, not only 
to the influence of the Jewish thinker, but also to a distinctive 
interpretation of his doctrines. For Goethe no more accepted 
Spinoza aimplinlrr than he appropriated aMythin<r else without 
passing it through the transforming medium of his own mind. 
The jMwer that sets the seal of necessity upon nature and 
rouses the sleeping divinity in man, is no abstract substance, 
but some principle akin to the originating reason with which 
Goethe's philosophical contemporaries have familiarised us. So 
in }*romet/ieiiii, despite the Greek f()rm, the possibilities of a 
higher standpoint lie scattered. More definite expression is 
given them in those lines from Faugt written about the same 
period. 

Tbe Ood who Uironed within my breast resides 

Deep in my inmost snul cun stir the spring ; 

With Bnverei)[n sway my energiEs he Kui<]>'Si 

But lifith no power to move esternal things. 

Goethe's iudi\-idualism appears here- — his interest in the par- 
ticular, the specialised, the self-sufficient. But it is not 
unaccompanied by the thought, meantime crude and amorphous, 
that in a cosmos one part cannot say to another, "I have no 
need of thee." All are at least seen to be under the same con- 
demnation, and thus a kind of connection is already constituted 
between them. Each is bidden heal himself, yet in the very 
process of introspection, which is the indispensable preliminary, 
the disease is found to be epidemic, and the plague of loneliness 
is not added to that of self-loathing. Tlianks to the intervention 
of Spinoza, Goethe is |)nt on the way of escape from the hopeless 
schism between the individual and the sm'ial consciousness of 
Glitz, from the aimless self-sufficiency of Werlher, and from the 
inexorable silence of an external order that scorns man's call 
for succour of Prometkeug. Zeus was foredoomed to be, , 
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(letlironecl by Spinoza, and the inner infinity, already revealed 
in the Titan, was destined, after much darkiinj; struggle, to 
find a kindred deity ruling the universe. Prometheus, divested 
of his symbolic trappings and reduced to the less striking level 
of frail mortality, will at last suffuse the dull, dark world with 
the light of hope by his confident appeal to the higher self. 
But, ere this consummation be attained, the poet has many a 
lesson toleam concerningtheonler of nature, in which necessity, 
bom of an impersonal god, appears to bold supreme sway. 

To the relation between Spinoza and Goethe much attention 
might be profitably devoted did time permit, and it is so impor- 
tant for the present subject that it cannot be altogether 
omitted. Caro is correct in the main when he says that there 
are more differences than analogies between the philosopher and 
the poet. " Though a large influence in Goethe's mental 
development, the author of the Ethic* was not the master of a 
disciple. GOtz and Werther, and, from one point of view, I'ro- 
wetJimtr:, savour of Rousseau ; Promelhfiit, from another side, 
and the works of Goethe's middle period, owe something to 
Spinoza. For, aa our Chairman lias shown, "ihc extreme 
"antagonism of Spinoza's method of thinking to his own con- 
"tributed to the attraction. lie saw in Spinoza his intellectual 
" complement, whom he could enjoy without being in any way 
" tempted to go beyond himself." t Spinoza's Ethirg, if not his 
system as such, imparted direction to Goethe's thought. The 
more revolt against natural onler of the earlier characters was 
replaced by attentive consideration presented under one aspect 
in Afeieter'* Lehryahre, under others in the specially scientific 
studies, and in Die iia/ilferwanfitsefiaften, to be latterly sup- 
planted by the idea of cooiwration so eminently illustrated in 
the second part of Fawil. The collision between individual 
aspiration and external fact was removed from the aesthetic or 
merely sentimental sphere by the advent of Spinoza, mainly 
because the foreiguness of the world-order thereafter ceased 
to be its chief characteristic. Man's double nature. 
Created balf lo Tise, and half to fall, 

■ Cf. La PAUoKiphia dt Gi^hf. p. 188. 

T iiM«st vn LtUrtUurE an<i I'/iHuiapAy, ly Prof. Edward Callil, Vul, I., p. 6&. 
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which had so smittiili Goetlm and his age witli its disease of 
inner warfare, found in Spinoza's Ethice, not a cure assuredly, 
but a principle of exphmatiou. For. a time, then. Goethe 
emphasizes the element of discord in life, chiefly by way of 
description and diagnosis, to tho exclusion of that personal 
realisation of hopelessness so marked in tlie youthful period. 
Thus the hindniuct.-s to his presentation and solution of the 
moral enigma were not poetical or artistic only, they were due 
in part to a peculiar philosophy. Emotion, not conviction, ib 
the prominent quality ; there is an expansive intuition of order, 
but no clear recognition of reason without attuned to reasou 
within. The beauty and exceeding sublimity of the world's 
ceaseless dynamic march are com[ienaation sufficient to " the 
single life " for its relative and inevitable nothingness. 

JVe/lttele komm, uni sa durchdrinyen ! 
Danti mil dent WtUyatt telUt lu ringin, 
Wird murer Krefta HiKhheruf. 
Theitnehmaidfukren gute Geittar, 
tiflinde Ititend, kSchite Mtiitm; 
Za Dem, tier Ailii tcliajt and tchuj. 

Die EnUaffendf, then, after the most approved methods of 
Schfi|)enhauer and Hartmann, seems to be the logical conclusion. 
Some unknown essence, like Absolute Substance or Blind Will 
ur the Unconscious, breathes forth emanations in human form, 
and for the sake of this cliimcera man must become humbly 
self-sacrificing. 

lu sucli a doctrine there is indeed, just a tincture of truth, 
and this is at the root of the mysticism from which Goethe 
never escapes in his treatment of the problem of existence. 
The vagueness with which we grasp the "why" of Faust's 
deliverance, and the many obscurities incident to the later 
Wilhelin MeitUr, testify to Goethe's instinct for the "noble 
lie " of poetry, and to his sympathy with Spinozistic indeduite- 
ness respecting the ultimate Power in the universe. But, on 
the other hand, Goethe, as the heir of later generations, 
transcends Spinoza. So far from giving himself over to 
quietism, he rather enjoins, and practises a large, healthful 
itctivity. Life ia stormy, he intimates iit the GelttinMUt* < 
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fragment, and affords no sphere for simple acquJesceuce. Man 

must struggle, for 

iVnn alle Krafi Uringt eoriciirti in dit Weite, 
Zu lebm unH ru toirken hitr and dort ; 
Dagtiitn erifff un'l Arnirnt vonjeder Seife 
DfT Strom der TVrU. und reiiul uni mi/, akhfurt. 
In diaem innern S/tirm und auutrn Slreite 
Verniii'TiU der Ga»t. em tehwer-ceritandan Wurl ; 
Fon der GeiPoll die alU Wesm biniiti, 
Btfrtit. der Mmtck tick, dtr aich iibeneindel. 

All effort, be it artistic, scientific, or religious, which leads the 
individual to break the prison-house of self, is good. Throughout 
the rest of his career, Goethe emphasizes now the semi-panthe- 
istic tendency, again the duty of energetic living, and at last, 
in hia completed world-poem, gives them a species of inner 
unity. In any case, the immediate result of Spinoza study is 
that he censes in " whine, put finger i' the eye, and sob," and 
stands forth upon a higher plane. The comparative cotdne-'s 
with which Iphigenie, Tatso, and the rest were received, proved 
that the Kraftmdtnmr and the Hainbund no longer counted him 
for their own. Hencefonvard his wavering, or pessimistic, 
mood, was to be of a different sort Those critics who allege 
that the Italian journey did little or nothing to exorcise the 
Wertherian spirit, or that, disappointed by the reception 
accorded to the so-called classical poems, Goethe turned from 
literature in disgust, miss the line of development that his mind 
was inevitably taking. The inflow from without u])on the 
single soul, as described in Meister's Lehrjalire, revealed very 
little respecting the kind of the material thus received. So the 
study of science was unavoidably undertaken. This, in tuni, 
led to the emergence of the idea of Fate, or, as it should rather 
be termed. Chance, for a time so prominent. While, once more, 
further self-scnitiny, in the light of this very conception of 
Cliance, resulted in an optimistic conclusion founded on a better 
understanding of the conflict forced upon mankind by external 
circiunstances. 

The first effect of devotion to Spinoza and science was to 
widen and deepen the pessimistic element in Goethe's work. 
This WW ocooaioned In natural course by the poet's (diaiij;e<J 
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etandpoint. Not that he ever abandoned the attitude that has 
gaiued him the name of " poet of the individual." But it is no 
longer the indindual as such whom he treats, the (lireada of 
eaeh "man's destiny now hecome woven into the tissue of 
universal phenomena," The works composed under this new 
influence have often been termed "prurient," "debauched," and 
so on through tJie whole gamut of would-be injured innocence. 
They are susceptible of another iuterjiretation, one wliich, 
perhaps, better cousorts witli a critic's own " mental chastity." 
Goethe's excursions into the field of physical science confirmed 
him more and more in the belief, first ac(iuired in the depart- 
ment of history fi-om Herder, that the world is a vast organic 
whole of which man constitutes one portion only. Inspection 
of nature revealed the extraordinary network of relations that 
binds every phenomenon in its place, and endows it with tlie 
character it possesses. No single thing is aught in itself; indeed, 
were any one to be fully understood the universe would have 
to be comprehended in its entirety as a preliminary. Each 
phenomenon is itself a point of unity and forms one of a 
numberless series which, when linked, make the cosmos that we 
know. Obedient to certain laws, all fall into Hue, and none can 
by any means save itself from being caught up in the universal 
process. Such salvation, if jiossible, would spell destruction. 
Every object implicitly beai-s its own ideal — conformity to a 
type — within itself, and except in submission to all-pervading 
law, self-realisation must be missed. But a mere natural 
phenomenon has no power to detach itself from circumstances, 
and, accordingly, in so far as the collocation of necessary 
influences is comjilet*, it conforms to its type. When con- 
ditions are unfavourable it becomes imperfect, not necessarily 
exceptional. This Xalurkra/t apjiears in the guise of a diffused 
un[>ersonal force which energises in a predetermined manner, 
so that man, beast, and thing are alike fashioned by its irre- 
sistible power. So far the couclusiuu is baldly deterministic, and 
furnishes a basis for fatalism iu the intellectual, and pessimism 
in the moral, order. To a certain extent tlie poet's temperament 
swiiyed him towards such a view. Extraordinarily impres- 
sionable and of a passive rather than a creative imagiuatioa, be 
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felt strongly, like Meister, tlie inrush of influences from sourcis 
external to self. Regarded thus, he may be suid lo have often 
ex|>erienced a species of diemonic posiiessioii. But, as it so 
cuntiimally is with Goethe, this is a partial truth. Bound by 
unalterable laws nature mi^rht well be, man, in the poet's own 
person, is never utterly helpless. "Goetlie was one of those 
" who are wavering because impressionable, but whose wavering 
" is not weakness." " Swayed he might be, suri'ender he never 
did. The inexorable system of the univei-se with its infinite 
dynamic force, often seems as if it would overwhelm the 
individual. This pessimistic thought, nevertheless, really con- 
tains the seed of its own destruction. The very rigidity of the 
world is man's opportunity, for he can here learn the lesson of 
his own infinity and its conditions. Goethe was saved from 
fatalistic despair by liis power of self-<letachment. He was able 
at one moment to present himself a living sacrifice to the 
natural order, at the next, having thus caught some glimpse of 
the mystery, he was observing his own relations to the world, 
and forming resolutions for their rearrangement. By study of 
science he substituted for Zeus a SpJnozistic deity, but endued 
with the breath of life, if not of soul or reason. By self- 
examination he set Prometheus aside, and tn his stead placed 
mau ready to cease bootless defiance and prepared to learn the 
terms of coitperation. This ia the essential import of a certain 
much abused moral indifference. Goethe was Greek in his 
conception of the superiority of man, and clung most consistently 
to this ideal. The self-dependenco which he so assiduously 
cultivated, at the expense of missing many both of the darker 
and sweeter experiences to which flesh is heir, proves this. On 
tlie other hand, liis eagerness to witness the unbroken flow of 
that irresistible force, the undercurrent of the universe, illiw- 
trates the modern side of his miud, and this ao strongly as to 
recall Schopenhauer's absolutely un-Greek admiration of the 
formless. But Goethe never surrendered himself to systematic 
fatalism in theory, any more than his most inconsetjuent fellow- 
citizen did in practice. The Greek superiority was still proof 
against the Song of the Parcas even in its most terrible form — 
* Lewes' Uf* and Work* of GoetAt, p. IdO. 
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the non-mytliological naked reality of scientific conclusions. | 
Science and poetry are accordiiifrly made to meet together, and '\ 
the insight of the latter so lights up the tendencies of the \ 
former, that the rapidly thickening gloom of changeless sequence i 
dissipates itself in the radiance of a developing order, Man, be- 
ginning to comprehend himself, renounces indiviOuality. and thus 
in a manner magnetises circumstances so that they obey him. 

Some such interpretation as this supplies the key to the social 
romances. To call them immoral, and so forth, is not to the 
point, just as it woul<i be silly to declare that milk ought to be 
sold by the yard. Tliey present a problem, oi, rather, illustrate 
Goethe's notion of the solution of a problem with which his 
scientific and other inquiries had acquainted him. lie had 
realised the extent of the purely physical process, and had 
arrived at certain convictions about its mevitablenesa. He 
possessed, at the same time, a tolerably conscious idea of his 
own siifficieucy to self. The two required reconciliation, and 
the social romances are experiments in this direction, just as 
Gotz, and especially Wert/ifr, were experiments on another and 
lower ]ilane. The cruel indifference of natural law to man's 
hopes and fears might well lead him to cynicism or defiance, 
to pessimism or despair ; how is he to free himself, to defy 
defiance, to doubt despair away T Die Naturliche TocJiUr, 
Wilhflm Mei»tfr'g Wavderjohre, Die Wahliierwandtschaften, and 
Fault, taken together, afford a reply. In the earlier of these i 
works there is a tendency to emphasize the element of Fate, in 1 
the later, baffling circumstances and man's reaction upon them 
receive equal illustration, and are finally brought to a species I 
of unity. Within our limits it may he possible to perceive this I 
by brief reference to the EUcttve AJinitiet and to Faust, which 
stand somewhat In the same relation to Goethe's final stage i 
H>r(/(cr and pTomelheiin to his earliest. 

Die Wahlverteandlschaften is a representation, perhaps the I 
classical one, of that social phase of wliicb Caroline Schlegel I 
was the typical personal embodiment. It has been said of the ] 
work that " the poet will by it once again, as in Werther, expose 
"a disease of the time. But it is alive because the poet had 
" himself surrendered to the prevalent disease, and had not yet .■ 
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" nsen out of it into a clear atmosphere." This judgment, as ao 
often happens with reference to Goethe, is partly true, partly 
false. In its ascription of life tw the romance, and in Its alle- 
gation, that the author had not yet reached certainty, I believe 
it to he just. On the contrary, as I have tried to show above, 
it must be held false in Its contention that the poet had parted 
with his pei-sonal freedom. The book, like Wertkfr, has a 
gotip(on of reminiscence about it, and partakes of the character 
of an experimental commentary. Here, however, the latter 
predominates greatly over the former, hence the comparative 
contrast to tlie earlier tale. It is a study in the submergence 
of wayward individuality by Destiny. Prominence is acconled 
throughout to the pessimistic element — the victory of irrevocable 
law over human aspiration. The title strikes the key-note. 
The categories applied are those of chemistry, persons being 
likened to elements which, by the inner principle of their being, 
fly to their affinities even to their own destruction. Edward 
and Charlotte, as we first meet them, seem to be ideally situated 
with respect to all those surroundings which assist in the main- 
^ tenance of the family relation. 

Pmsperily'B tlie very bond of love, 

Whose rre»h compleilon and whose hean together 

Affliction alleni. 

Yet, for all this, Edward's failure to comprehend his essential 
responsibilities is sufficient to break up an outward estate, be it 
never so securely based. The restrictions of common prudence 
are very considerable, but, as a material element, the hero is 
fat«d, and gives himself over to his destiny. The presence of 
this unseen and appalling determination is further heightened 
by Charlotte's intuition of coming ill, that opjioses itself to the 
pleading of her early lover, and in the magnetic, or unconsciously 
attractive, character with which Ottilie is endowed. Moreover, 
the chemical anatogv is closely worked out, particularly in 
Edward's ease. He is a conniound ; free in himself, he is yet 
limited by the marriage tie. The freedom, wliicli is fate, 
displays itself whenever Ottilie comes within range, anfl, by his 
own act, he aids the purpose of the destiny that cannot but 
destroy him. Hence the terribly deep and glooraj feelius 
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which pen-ades the story. The? hero, if such h« can he called, J 
blunders to his ordained doom, as it were, Fate looking on the I 
while with impassive irony. His choice, to go to the wars, is a j 
deliberate invitation to Chance to work out salvation ou his I 
beiialf, and he is not disajipninted. I'reserved to return in | 
great glory, he int«rprets this as a permit from his blind deity ' 
to unite himself with his affinity. But Fate is not yet done 
with him, and, for reasons that he cannot fathom, any more \ 
than he has ever fathomed aught, Ottilie is torn from him ; and 
he too, so If -sundered by his attraction, and rendered useless hy 
her death, is ground to pieces between tlte upper millstone of | 
his own obstinacy and the nether one of the order to wliich 
he has opposed himself. The work is most carefully planned, 
and in its every part is calculated to k-nd effect to the comhina- | 
tion of folly, destiny, and disaster that constitutes its climax. 
It is a delineation of self-assertion having a far larger sweep, 
and much deeper relations than Wurther. But, like the early 
work, the failure in which it culminates has subtle spiritual 
causes. To this point pessimism prevails. Yet, In conli'ast to 
the ignorance of the sentimental stage, Goethe here plainly 
knows what the chief reasons for Edward's defeat are, aud ia, 
therefore, so far on the road to optimism that he sees how man 
may, by his own fault, hand himself over a victim to nature's 
Bteru dispeusation. lie reads this nature, too, in u wider sense, 
making it include social relations. He is perfectly aware that i 
men are not chemical elements, and that, when they act as if ' 
they were, they condescend to a lower sphere, and must take ' 
the consequences. Human endeavour, as he tries to illustrate, 
cannot, if true to itself, become the plaything of chance. Self- 
determination is its vocation, society affords it op|K)rtunity in 
social institutions. Thus, self-assertion like Edward's, being no ] 
more than a species uf contempt for opportunity, stoltifies 
self-realisation. The predimiiiianee of destiny, and the pess>- l 
mistic conclusion are, accordingly, to be regarded, not as final, 
but only as intimations that the libcriition of the iudiviilual ' 
cannot be accomplished in this way. Schooled by Spinoza and 
by science in the merits of " uniting with the many," Uoethe, 
iu fact, condemne, perhaps out uf the fulacaa of peraoiutl'J 
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t experience, an attempted union with one in despite of the 
' many. 

Faust at once sums up and supplements nil that had preceded. 

f Tlie temporary pessimism is even deeper than thiit of The 

' Eiecliee Affinities, for it is experienced bv a person, not hy !i 

mere general term. Its strujrgle is severer than that of Wirlhtr 

or of WiUitlm MeixUr, for neither a youngling nor an immature 

character is presented, but a man of formed and independent 

ideas, strong to battle for his own opinions. Its promise of a 

[ solution in some kind is brighter than that of Prometheus, for 

a descent has been made from the mythological to the modern, 

from the equivocal circumstances of the deini-god to the 

I nnmistakenhie difficulties of the man. The thought which 

[ pervades Goethe's life-long work is that of the isolated soul and 

I its self-i\Tought salvation. The poem is a series of incidents 

Btrictly subor(linaU;d to the main theme, which is nothing less 

I than the transformation of particular ideals by reflection on 

the results which accompany the heedless assertion of personal 

I -wilfulness. The question to be answered is that of " tlie right 

I moment" at which to "unite with the many." The hero is at 

' the same time a pi-rsou — hence our interest in him ; a typo — 

I hence his rapid transitions ; and an allegorical embodiment of 

Ciilturfftfchichte — hence his puzzling immensity. In the first a 

[ largo [pessimistic element is present; the individual ia necessarily 

aelf-seeking, and, accordingly, is doomed to failure. In (he 

^ second, too, pessimism has a place ; man passes once and again 

through the valley of the shadow. In the third pessimism at 

lengtli finds its proper ofiice as an indlspensahic portion of a 

greater unity ; the organic relations of liumanity, regarded as 

whole, afford proof that the judgment of the world is also it« 

^ justification. There is a conflict within the hero himself whicli 

I for the time being entails defeat; it is succeeded by a larger 

collision between the single man and the social shapes that 

surround him, this also results disastrously ; as a consequence 

the necessity for bringing himself into line with his fellows 

s upon the egoist, and the necessity itself finiiUy disapijeiirs 

in the freedom of characteristic vocation. 

For a long time, nay, until we well nigh despair, Tragedv 

8 2 
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seems to have mtirked Fiiust for her own. Yet, not in a 
but by the very fact, of his double being he indicates the subtle 
comedy in whicli he has borne so great a part. As the theme 
demands, the treatment is subjective — in the first part entirely, 
in the second to a considerable ejctent. True, a clear-cut per- I 
sonality occupies us, but "the play's the thing" in respect of | 
inner nature alone. Man, be he who he may, brings the struggle 
of life to birth himself. 

Dr» Mmtchtji Thal,igke!t karm nUnilticht ericfilriffen, 

Er litbt tich bald die tmhalingtt Rah : 

Drttm gih'ic/i gern rArn dtn^ Geia/len :>f , 

Iter reizt and mrkt und mutt, ah Teu/e!, tchnffen. 

For all the mediseval lore, the classical episodes, and symbolic I 
incidents too, the method is thoroughly modern, it may be ] 
termed evolutionary. Be the occurrences never so bewildering 1 
in character, be their diversity almost absolute, the same idea ] 
pervades them, they are consciously designed to supply the poet's j 
answer to his own universal problem. 

Wef ivfl liat Einzelne zur aUi/emfitnen Tfai/ie, 

Tl'u a in kerrlichen Accordat tcMaegt f 

If this be true, then, the presence of a pessimistic element i 
inevitable. The individual and the univei-sal need to be brought I 
together, and, ere this consummation, the black darkness of | 
mural doubt must cover the earth. 

Self looms so large in common life that the aspiration with I 
which it is fraught issues in selfishness. To extend individuality 1 
becomes the chief aim. On all sides the physical body and 1 
men and things opjiose a stubborn and, in the main, successful I 
resistance. The self-seeker is thrust back disappointed into his I 
own little circle. The greater the energy spent upon ester- I 
nalising self, the more complete the cothipse, till, sonietii 
ftuggestions of self-destruction cannot he sfillud. Disruptio 
the inner sphere, if crystallised by isolation, precipitates pessi- I 
mism. And this is the first state in which Faust appears. I 
Through many yew's he lias denied liimself all that the majority \ 
account bliss, and lias taken learning for his sole mistress. But I 
the progress of his thought has done no more than reveal ila J 
own futility and the complete illusoriness of its search. Inta 
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lect cannot arrive at truth; magic can but call up the formless; 
I death is not yet, nor ia it the end— the Easter bells are pealiii};. 
Let aspiration itself be accursed, let the momentary satisfaction 
^ of sense suffice. Baulked of truth, helpless to realise the divinity 
\ within, convinced too of the relentlessly chaotic character of tlio 
force that sweeps through the universe swallowing up every 
individuality, man cannot do better than sell his son! to the 
Devil. The Evil One has the earth for his kingdom, and can 
in any case afford the only satisfactions possible here. The 
future, cancelled meantime by the negative conclusions of 
thought, may safely be left to take care of itself. Fausl. 
apuriied by the Earth Spirit — the Nalurkraft of Goethe's 
scientific studies — cannot but enter into league with Mepliis- 
topheles. On knowledge denying itself this very modem 
devil appears, and, in an inverted world, strives to satisfy self- 
stultifying aspiration. The pessimistic element is so over- 
whelming that man, its author, presents it with a selfhood as 
distinct as his own, and proceeds to bargain with the strange 
comrade. The immensity of the blunder is eause at once of 
deepest tragedy and of broadest liumour. The gifts of personality 
and of a jMwer of initiation to Mephistoplieles, the spirit who 
would destroy tlie medium in which atone ideals can be realised, 
is in the sternest sense tragic. Yet this demon is a creation, 
and as audi, is bound to his creator whom lie nrast aid to his 
owH despite. The unconscious irony of Faust, when he enforces 
his behests on Mephiatopheles, partakes of that liigh humom" 
which infonns only the greatest dramas. Goethe, therefore, 
leaves an easy way of escape from the pessimism, now so dear to 
many, which concludes that " every created being is worthy of 
ruin, hence it were better if nothing were created." Mephis- 
topheles cannot stand to his bargain. He may give and give 
Slid give again of sensual delights, satisfaction will certainly be 
as far off as at the beginning. And when, at the close of the 
first part, he is found cooperating in a work rendered holy by 
Faust's self-reproach, the direction in which the man's way of 
deliverance lies ceases to be doubtful. The modern devil, he 
of pessimism, is so constituted that he cannot but outwit himself. 
What he had accomplished for damnation is already so fai' 
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miiloiic at Margaret's death that he is actually enlisted in ! 
the service of an ideal. What Ihis implies it is the office of J 
the second part to show. Hero the pessimistic element I 
gradually disappears, and is at no time revived with its former j 
intensity. The lavish symbolism employed doubtless indicates I 
that much still remains unfathomable, yet a particular reve- I 
lation of the import of this universe is pictorinlly conveyed. 1 
The rush to ]>ossess himself of Helen, and the death of | 
Philemon, are Faust's last concessions to the spirit incBmate in 
Mephistopheles. Schooled by hard experience, his career is J 
thenceforward concentric to a new ideal, and he annuls hia j 
bargain with evil by negating evil itself. The good overflowa ] 
all when the conditions of self-realisation are understood, and 
aspiration finds fit expression. 



Man has here overcome pessimism by the perception that, for 
him, time and eternity are one. 

"The greatest men," Goethe makes (Ittilie say, "are always 
connected with their age by some one weakness." The maxim 
c;in be applied to himself with unusual aptness. His reply to 
pessimism faces two ways. It inculcates resignation, cou])1ed j 
with an activity which consists in devotion to the most stable I 
ideals. Something of the inwardness of the Reformation has ] 
penetrated him, he is also permeated with the naturalism of the I 
Renascence. The two Influences, which beget the two con- 
stituents of the answer, form a working partnership in hia ^ 
mind, they are hardly brought together in an organic unj^. 
Eclecticism, praiseworthy in Its comparative freedom from I 
prejudice, characterises the poet's attitude. 

I cannot rest fhim travtl : I will drink ' 

Lire to Ihe lees ; sU times 1 have enjoy'd 
OreftUy, hnve sulTer'd grcslly, bolK with llinse 
Tlial loved nje, and alone. .... 

1 tun become a name ; 
For always ronming with a hungry heart, 
Mndi have I seen and kntiwii ; cilies of men 
And manners, clitnntes, councils, governments, 
Uyself not least, but honouT'd of them all ; ... . 
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I am B part of nil tiiat I have met ; 
Yet nil experience is an arch wherelhro' 
GleamB thnt untraveli'd worH, whose margin fades 
For ever and for «ver when I moTS. 

It is not sufficient to say that Goethe's deliverance from 
pessimism was poetic or ima^native, rather than philosophic 
or rational. A definite and restricted body of opinion prompted 
his imagination whither to look in moments of insight. 
Accordingly, the vision perceived is itself }>ecnliar. Mystic 
trappings incident to a bygone conception of deity obscure 
the manner of Faust's deliverance. And necessarily so. Tor, 
Goethe, who was a stranger to deep sense of sin, could not 
apprehend the mediatory power of a God able to save. Divine 
presence in the world he admitted, divine love he partially 
knew, but divine justification, setting its seal to the essential 
goodness of this earth as dwelling place for a being constituted 
like man, he failed to appreciate. Here lies the weakness in 
■which he is linked to his age. Yet, perhaps for this reason, lie 
has done more than any other modern writer to show what an 
adequate conception of deity involves for mankind on account 
of the problems and difficulties by which life is so crossetL 

Dear is the minstrel, even to hearts of prose; 

But he who sets all aspiration tree, 

la dfnrer 1o hnmanily. 

Slill through our age the shadowy Leader goes ; 

Still whispers cieer, or waves hla wambg Bign,— 

The man who, most of men. 

Heeded the parable from lips divine. 

And made one talent Icn ] 
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Tht Secreliiri/ tvill be 'jJad bi receive the nainet of inUnding Memhtrt. 

Withofit any alttratiom of the Siilet, it may lie refwnmended U I 
tnemhert to practicalli/ aii/frnttU lAeir tiibteription*, by introdtieini/ memhertm 
of their houtehold, or rdativeg, at membert of the Soeiel;/. The jiretmlM 
Mewhert' Hall thowt that thit hat beca done tn tome inetantet: it moy i#!fl 
fiiffident to call the attention of the membert to Hie detirabiJitij of betufUiiif^ 
the SocUtjf bjf imiUUing tht eneampU thtu given. 



RULES. 

]_Atfnalhj letlled at /he Annual Gmn-nl Bunnell Meeting on 
Fibruary -l^lh, \%^1.'\ 

I. Tlie Society sliall consist of two classes of Members — 

(a) Those subscnbinR one guinea per annum, thereby obtain- 
ing Membei-ship in the "Weimar Goethe-GeselUcJiaft 
and receiving its publications ; and 
(i) Those subscribing half a guinea per annum, and obtain- 
ing all the privileges of membership except those of 
enrolment in tlie German Society and receipt of its 
publications. 
All subscriptions are payable In advance on the Ist of January 
in each year. 

II. The General Business Meeting of the Society in Fobruarv 
shall elect a Council composed of fifteen Members, of whom at 
least two-thirds must be resident in London or its vicinity ; who 
shall appoint a Treasurer, a Secretary or Secretaries, and an 
Executive Committee. This Committee shall consist of not more 
than three Members besides the Treasurer and Secretary. 

III. Tlie Council shall meet quarterly to re<Teive the Report 
of the Executive Committee, and to discuss matters affecting 
the welfare of the Society. The Executive Committee shall 
carr)' on the administration of the current business of the 
Society in the intervals. Extraordinary Meetings of the Council 
shall be culled by the Secretary whenever the Executive Com- 
mittee think it necessary, or on the requisition of five Members 
of the Council. Any Member appointed to serve on the Executive 
Committee without being already on the Council, to become 
ex-ojicio a Member thereof. 

IV. The Council shall elect a President and Vice-Presidents ; 
the Vice-Presidents shall be pennanent; the President shall be 
elected for a term of three years. 

V. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be ex-oj^cio 
Members of Council. 

VI. The affairs of the Society shall he ti'ausacted, «nd it« 
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, October, November, 



I 



Meetings held, in Lonflon ; but the Council is authorised i 
Branches, and a|>|)uint Local tiecrctiiries. 

VII. The Meetings of the Society shall be held, as uearlyJ 
as possible, in February, April, Jul 
December. 

VIII. The Meeting in June may be reserwed fur the Presi-( 
dent's Address, and shall, in that case, be open tu the public on I 
Buch conditions as the Council may determine. 

IX. The February Meeting shall be the Annual BusiuesaJ 
Meeting — (I) To receive the Report and Financial Statement cf] 
the Council ; (2) lo elect the Council and two Auditora for tlipfl 
ensuing year; and (3) to discuss any matter connected with tli»l 
conduct or constitution of the Society, of which a fortnight's I 
previous notice lia^ been given in writing to the Secretary'. 

X. Nominations of candidates for election on the Council, or* 
as Auditor, signed by two Members, shall be sent to the Secretary J 
a fortnight before t)ie Business fleeting ; but no London Member! 
of the retiring Council who has failed to attend one-hulf of thai 
Meetings to which he shall have beeu summoned, shall be eligiblfrl 
as a Member of Council for the ensuing year. 

XL One week previous to the Business Meeting notice slialU 
be sent to each Member of the business to be transacted thereat. 1 
Elections (in the event of a contest) shall be by means of ballot) f 
papers distributed at such Meeting. 

XII. For General Meetings of the Society, ten Members; 
for Meetings of the Council, a majority of the London Members ; | 
and for those of Committees, thi-ee Members, shall form a quorum. J 

XIII. At all Meetings the Chairman has a vote ; and, if the | 
votes be equal, also a casting vote. 

XIV. Every Member (whose subscription shall not bo inl 
arrear) shall be entitled to a copy of the Society's publications, 1 

litlier gratuitously or at privileged rates. 

XV. At all ordinary Meetings of the Society, Members may ] 
introduce friends, 

XVL The Council is emiKiwered to fill up all vacancies that ] 
may occur during their tenure of office. 
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. The year 1891 opened somewhut gloomily for tbo English Gtjetlie 
Society. A certain lassitude had set in. After the pubhc meeting of 
June 5tli, 1890, when Profeseor Blaelde gave his Presidentiiil ftddreaa, 
neither of the statutorr general meetingR, due by Eule VIll., in October 
and Dec-ember were held, and in London the Isorth London Branch 
ftlone gave signs of activity. The proposed revision of Bules wan 
postponed, and the dissolution of the Society was mooted in November. 
At the end of the calendar year five members of tbe Council resigned 
their Beats, and they were not rephiced. In Janiiary the remaining 
Council members declared it undesirable to accept nominations, 
.»nd " numerous resignations of membei*&bip " were announced. 

The siath volume of the Transactions (tW publication of which bad 
'been resolved on in Norember) of the EngliHh Goethe Society was 
posted to members on February 23rd, 1S91. 

At the (General Business Meeting of Society, on February 27th, 1891, 
no new Council was elect<?d. It was resolved, that subject to the consent 
of the Mancliest-er Branch, the seat of the Society be transferred to 
Manchester, and that in that case in Hule II., the words " the work and 
thought of Goethe and his hterary contemporaHes " be subtttituted for 
the words "Goethe's work and thought," 

The Manchester Branch did not accept the proposal. 

The General Meeting, due by Rule VIII. in April, was not held. 

At an adjourned General Business Meeting of the Society on May 
8tli, it was proposed by two members of the former Council "that the 
Enghsh Goethe Society be dissolved," but after considerable discussion 
the motion was negatived. It was, on the contrary, resolved that tbe 
scope of the Society should be widened, necessaiy modifications in its 
management and rules should be mode, and an interim Executive 
Committee of three wa/s appointed. The choice fell on Messrs. Oswald, 
Thome and Weiss. Without wishing to belong to the Committee, Mr. 
Alford consented to act att Treasurer, Mr. Nutt to continue the functions 
he had before fulb'lled. notably in respect of the relations of the English 
Goethe Society to the Weimar Goethe Geselischaft. The honour of 
the Secretaryship was conferred on Dr. E. Oswald. There was at this 
time a small balance in hand of about £,h. 

The Committee soon learned that they had entered on a task of great 
difficulty. They found it necessary to reject the su^estion that a 
circular should be »ent out to ask members individually whether they 
wanted to remain in the Society. In its then dormant state such a 
step could hardly have had any other result hut a rich crop of resig- 
nations, for which it would almost have been an invitation. They also 
rejected tbe idea, suggested to them, of treating matters on the footing 
of u new Society being fonaed. They held fast to the conception of 
sontinuLty in the Society, whou exiatoooe could not bs aSecteU by a 
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rejected motion to dissolve ; everj member who Iiud not spontaneouBljr J 
Bent in his resignation was tben?fore considered sliU a member. Tliej" J 
resolved that the 8ociety should at once give signs of life, of renewed 1 
activity, and they set about communlrating individually with personal 
acquaintanccR, within and without the Society, with the view of holding 
fast in the Society such present memberit a»< by the experiences of the 
preti'ding period might have become wavering in their allegiance, and of 
gaining ntj«' membern, there having been no acceatiioaa in the earlier part 
of the year. In both respects ihe Committee have been fairly successful. 

It being evident tliat under the then existing circumstances the usual I 
semi-public meeting in June could not be held, and that it was desirable I 
to speedily find some e<]uivalent, a request was addressed to our Vine- 1 
President, Dr. Gamett, and to Mrs. Gamett, to arrange a draning-room I 
meeting at their official residence in the British Museum. That request 1 
was most kindly acceded to, and the meeting was a perfect success. 1 

But circumstances, beyond the control of the Executive Committee, J 
had delayed its being held till July 8th, and in the meanwhile a f 
blow fell upon the Stx^ety, very gravely increasing the difficulty of the J 
Committee s task. The governing body of the Weimar Society, actinj;! 
on what to them seemed "authentic" information, issued a circular tol 
our members, asking their indiridiial and direct adhesion to that Society, T 
on the mistaken assumption that the English Society was about to M I 
dissolved. I 

Tile Executive Committee saw itself obliged to reply by a circular 1 
addressed to our members, in which the mifiapprehension of the Weimar I 
authorities was made plain, and the members were assured that the I 
publications of the German Society could be obtained through the I 
English Society, as heretofore, by those of our members who desired ] 
them. 

The Secretary, immediately on learning the existence of this Weimar I 
circular, expostulated tvilh the authorities of that Soeiety on the att^ J 
they had taken ; and in subsequent correspondence our tiociety and the;! 
Weimar one returned to the former relations, in which indeed during I 
the period and by the circumstances above referred to, some irregularitjrl 
hod taken place, but which had never been formally interrupted. ■ 

The Weimar circular had nevertheless an effect which, in sevend.l 
instances, was hurtful to our Society, and which only the utmcwtf 
individual exertions on our part could prevent from becoming altogether J 
disastrous. | 

More than anything else the Weimar cireulsr shook confidence and I 
spread tbe legend of our Society having come to an end. In many^ 1 
instances, down to the end of the year, we were confidently assurw 1 
that we were "dead," "defunct," "dissolved," Some members wbo| 
under these impressions left us, are finally lost, but we succeeded in 
bringing back a considerable number. 

The Committee found that the convocation of an extraordinarT'il 
business meeting in October was unlikely to lead to favourable rectulta, I 
partly for tbe same rewoiis for which such a meeting, proposed for th«if 
end of July, had to be put oS, They considered thai the inteieeta t ' 
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^the Society would be more furthered by a firm continuEnce in their 

I afforta to consolidate the existing membership, to acid to the members' 

I roll, and to give further proof of life and vitality by holding meetings 

in autumn and winter, even beyond the number prescribed by the 

rules (bo as in some d^ree to make up for what members lost in the 

earlier part of the year). They did not arrive at that conclusion without 

consulting with prominent members of the old Council who had 

, remained faithful to the Society. The following well-attended meetings 

Lwere held : — 



Dr. Lanoe, od Giielhs and KoBejjiirteD, in trodiicitift original uopublished 
lelteri ot Gnethe. Mrs. Oot-PLANn, nia P»s»ow, oa Ooetlio 
and Junn, Music, vocal and iasirumeotBl. by Miss Coxstakcr 
Hill nnd Mrs. Oswald. lUadinRs from Koaegnrteo by Dr. 
Oswald. 

. Lncsi Meeting of North London Branch, October 2i)th, at Mr. 
Weiss's, Hainpstead. 

Some i)f the Minor Poama of Goethe were read hy rnrioiM mentbeis, and 
commenled upon by reailers and olbers. The extension of the pro- 
ftmmmfl was marked by the reading of Ueibet'a ' Tod des TiliariUA' 

, Ordinary General Meeting, October 26th, at the rooms of the 
Boj'ui Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pal! Mull 

Mr. R. G. Alford. oo EncHah CririeiBtn of Goethe. Dr. Oswald 
read Geihet'a * Historimihe Studiun,' a conversntioD betweui Fauat 
nod MepliiHtuplielHB. Miw Cakbv and Dr. Oswald read Gi>eihe'a 
' Der Dene I'auaiss,' with parts dialributed. 

. Ordinary General Meeting, December 14th, at the Boysl Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk Street. 

Dr. Oswald, oq Chamisao : Life ; Poems ; P&aat ; Peter Bchlemibl. 
', Loral Meeting of North London Branch, Januaiy I5lh, 1S92, at 
Mrs. Cash's, llanipstead. 

Mr. F. E. Weiss, on Luise von Ploenniea, with apecinl rererence to her 
' Mnrie von Nymwe^ten ' and the eourcen of that legend, oflerinft 
poiata of eompariaon with the Faiut trndition. 

1. Additional General Meeting, January 22nd, at the Hoyal Society of 
Britirth Artists, Suffolk Strwet. 

Dr. Cocpi.ASD. on Recent Contributiona to the Study of Paual. Com- 
municnttons from Measra Aisman and Koorrb with reference to 
• Petor Scblemihl.' 

7. Additional General Meeting, Pebruary 12th, at 28, Somerset Street. 
W. 

Dr. FiKDLBB, on Oustav Frejtag. 
To which may now be added : 
, First South- West London Branch Meeting to take place nt 
Twickenham, on Februai^- 23rd. 

Ur. R. Q. Alpokd, on the Optimia m of Oqa the. 
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Notices of these meetings and of the actirity of the Society generally 
were obtuned in; — Tim Academy 3, Alhena-um 2, lAurary World 6, 
Worlil~TAlerature 3, PieeadiUtj 2, illualrattd London N«wi, Manehtiier 
Kraminer, Olatgow Utrald, GUAe, Prineett, Echo, Star, Hampttead "ml 
Highgale Bxprew, Courritr de Iiomlret, Lonilojier DeufneAe Zrilung (Herr- 
mann). The Committee beUeve that these notices have been specially 
useful and necessary towards di^pelUng the hiirtfyl legend above alludtHl 
to. 

It is confidently expei-ted that it mil be possible to bring out another 
volume of the Transactions of the English Goethe Society in the early 
part of next summer. 

Forty-three new members hare been added to the roll. 

The Committee have drawn up, on the ground of instructions received 
at the meeting of May 8lh, the new Kules here appended. Though 
freely admitting further improvement of thern to be possible, the 
Committee believe that the suhstitiition of these Bules for the old ones 
will be conducive to greater efficiency. They venture to recommend the 
adoption of the same as a compromise between what so far appeared to 
be acceptable to the members, and a more ratlical change. Further 
improvement may titly be reserved for further experience. 

The financial statement shows a balance to the credit of the Societj' 
of £33. 

The Executive Committee have held seventeen meetings, and all their' 
resolutions have been unanimous. They acknowledge, with thanks, thti 
valuable advice and co-operation they have at voriouH moments received 
from Messrs. Nutt, Cou|j!and, AJford, Meusch, Miller, and Macrosty. 

The Edinburgh Branch reports through ita Secretary, the Bev, A. B. 
Morris ! — 

" Owing to the prevalent influenza, our meetings for some time past 
have not been no well attended as formerly. There are now, however, 
signs of improvement, AVe have been occupied mainly with (Fiaf- 
Oetllicher Divan and JphiffenU auf TaurU. While appreciating Gkwthe' 
more highly than ever, our members manifest an inelinatinn to select, 
now and then short subjects of study from other Herman authors." 

There ia no report from Manchester. A regrettable divergence oJ 
opinion having shown itself from that quarter, the Executive Committ«a 
must content themselves with eipressing a hope that the Council about I 
to be elected will arrive at an issue conducive to the prosperity of both^ 
parties to the controversy, 

A South- West London Branch has juat been formed and promises to 
devolope great activity. 

The fonnation of Branches at llinninghom and Cambridge is in 
preparation. 

Though the Society has undoubtedly just passed through a critical, 
period of its eiistfnce, the general favour with which the enlai^ment. 
of its scope and its renewed activity have been received, coupled witltfl 
the encouraging number of new adhesions to its ranks, lead 
Executive Committee to look forward with confidence to a future 
the Society of renewed actinty, vigour and useful tvork. 
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Tbe EngliBli Goethe Societj- may be congratulated on having passed 
through another fairly Bucccssful year, i'lirther satisfactory progress 
was made in overtomiiig tlie conniderable dillieulties by which, o 
its appointusent, the Executive Committee saw itsulf surrounded, i 
con8e<juenie of the latitude which had prevailed. To-day tha Society 
has an increased Members' Itoll, its meetings have been held r^ulurly 
and suceessfully, its relations with Weimar have been regularised u^ain 
(as acknowledged on pp.5 and B of the Weimar Jalirfsbericlit), and "tin 
engcrtt, jierimiliehet Ver/iiiltniM" hus been established there. Some old I 
members who had withdrawn have been regained. Whihit the last , 
annual report of the Exi>cutive Committee showed 43 new act-essionsi 
there have been enrolled since the last General Annual Business Meeting ' 
(February 29th, 1892) no less than 78 new members, which, «ith last ' 
years gains, brings up to 1^1 the nunibei' of new friends who have joined 
the Society since, on May iith, ISUl, it had the courage to rejwt tha 
propotiai then made to dissolve. 

Tliere uere then still '2<Mi names on the list, but a number of these 
should liave been taken off under the old management. This apprOKd 
on members being asked for their contributions, uhen it beoume evMent | 
that too many names were, as far as this Society is concerned, mere 
phantoms. The new resignations, however, were considerably fewer | 
than the n<-w accessions, and the Members' Eoll now stands at 216. : 

At the Annual Business Meeting on February 2»th, l»tl2, the Report I 
of the Executive Meeting and the Einanciol Statement were approved. 
The new Bulea were discussed, modified in some minor details, and | 
adopted as now, in print, before tbe members. The new Council w 
elected. 

In subsequent Council and Committee Meetings, the business of tbs 
Society was further extended. The former was called six tim^s. iha 
latter had, besidett, eight meetings, in all of which every resolution I 
was taken unanimously. On Mr. Weiss being calleil to enter c 
professorahijj at Owen's College, Manchester, bis place was filled by ( 
Mr. Maciujstv. 

Tbe Council elected Profeaaor Dowdek, of Dublin, as President, and ' 
vere fortunate enough to securi; his acceptance of the oltice. 

A new Branch was estubliabed at Glasgow, and opened by Proressnr , 
Blackib, who had come from Edinburgh, with an address on * Goethe i 
as the Wise Muu,' on April 22od,— Dr. Ai.EXAJ<'DEa Tille being ' 
appointed Local Secretary and Treasurer, 

This extension of tbe fiociety must be considered u» a great gaioi k 
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more than counterbalances the regrettable fact of our former Manchester 
Branch having seceded.* 

The followin^t other Meetings look place in 1892 : — 

Meeting of North London Braneh, January 15th, 1892, at Mrs, Cash's, 
BampNtead. — Mr, F. E. Weiss, on ' Luise von Ploennies,' with special 
reference to her ' Marie von Njmwegeii ' and the sourees of that legend, 
oilering points of com[iariBou with the Faust tradition. 

Additional General Meeting, January 22nd, at the Boyal Society of | 
British Artists, Suffolk Street. — Dr. Couplanu, on ' Becent Contribu- 
tions to the Study of Patist.' Comtnunicatious from Messrs. AikmaM 
and BoGEBB with reference to ' Peter Si^hlemihl.' 

Additional General Meeting, February I2th, at '28, Somerset Street, 
W.— Dr. FiEDLEH, on Gustav Freytug, 

First South-West London Branch Meeting, at Twickenham, on 
Februarj' :iSrd. — Air. B. G. Alfobd, on the ' Optimism of Goethe.' 

A Meeting of the North London Branch was held on March 21ht^ 
when Miss Haoemaxn read a paper on ' Goethe as Minister of State,' — | 
followed by an interesting discussion. 

A General Meeting of the Society took place at the E«ya! Society of | 
British Artists, on May 25th, when Mr. A. Bog£SS read a pajwr on 
' Goethe's Achillei's,' which was followed by comments by Mr. Alfubu, 
and readings (originals and Iranslalions) by Mrs. Fueiligiiatu-Kbo££1!S | 
and Dr. Oswald, from Goethe and Friedrich Tbeodor Vischer. 

On Saturday, July 2nd, the North London Branch, under the conduct I 
of Mrs. CovpLaNd, gave an enterlainment, consisting of tableaux viuaiiff, 
from Hermann and Dorothea, with readings from Professor Tomlinson's 
tranalation — followed by a performance of Schiller's Qltxke, with | 
Uomberg's music, and a recitjitiun of Goethe's EpUmj. 

This representation was repeated on Monday the 4th. 

At Genera] Meeting of the Society on Oclober ^Ist, at the Boyiil 
Society of British Artists, Miss Hageuann repeated her paper on 
* Goethe as Minister of State.' 

A Meeting of the Glasgow Braiich took place on November 21st, 
when Dr. B. M. 'Wesley read a paper on the ' Pessimistic Element in 
Goethe.' 

The Glasgow Branch met again on December 12th, when recitations 
of German Ballads were given, both in German and in Fnglish. 

At a General Meeting, held on December Itjth, at the rooms of tte 
Medical Society, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, Dr. Tills spoke 
on the 'Artistic Treatment of the Faust Legend,' — an exhibition ol his 
Colltclion of about 400 Illustrations taking place. 



' Loss in the period sine 
!, By Mancbesier 




tt Genera] Bu^ness Meeting; — 

53 

li. >'ew resigoallODS 12— US 

Gain during the same period : — 

a. By Glasgow 56 

ii. ULber auiessinna Xi— 78 

Q^n during 1802-03 
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This exhibition w&a repeated, and a similar lecture, with some moiifi- 
\ cations, was given by Dr. Tirxu, to the Glasgow Branch. 

To which list inay here be added : — General Meutiiig, February 8th, at 

P the Boyal Society of British Artists,— Dr. Cabi. Oiilt, oh the ' Golden 

' Legend' and i'auat: and Norlh London Branch Meeting, on February 

22nd, at 10, MaitlaJid Park Koud, — Mrs. Coupland, on 'Goethe ani 

Enghmd.' 

Notices of these Meetings mid of the activity of the Society generally 
M'ere obtained in — The Academy 4, LUrrari/ World V, Warid'Lilerature 5, I 
Ulaagoui JJernld 3, Athenixum, Olaxijoiu Mail, Glatgoiu Evenittff JV«kw, i 
Qlaagow Timet, I\ill Mall Gazette, Siehmond and Twiektnham Timlt, j 
Ladij, aitd Dretdtner Anzei/jer. 

Our Edinburgh Branch reports : " During the past seaaion our 
Bubjecta of study have been — Iphigenie, G&spriiche uiit Goethe von 
J. P. Eekermann, and the second part of Faust. One of oiir members 
read an instructive paper in whieh he contrasted Goetbe'u Iphigeuia . 
with the Iphigenias of other great writers." 

A new volume of the Sosiety's Transactions is in the Press. It I 
contains, amongst others, an important contribution by 8ir Theodore j 
Martin, K.C.B. The contents sheet is here added. 

Professor Max Miiller, now one of our Vice-Presidents, wrote on J 
February 2nd to the Secretary : " I think I ought to let you and the ] 
meiubei-8 of the English Goethe Society know that their Bojrftt \ 
Highnesses the Grand Duke and Grand Duclieas <A Saxe-Weimap | 
have done me the honour of confernDg on me the Jubilee Medal in 
commemoration of their Goldeji Wedding. As 1 owe this diBtinction 
t^J the fact of my having been the First President of the Enf[lish Goethe 
Society, I thought that the tjociety should be informed of it. . . . " 

The letter was read, and Ihe Gold Medal, a beautil'ul piece of work- 
manship, was shown to the members at the meeting of February 8tb. 

Miss Anna IJwanwick having done the SoeieLy the honour of rejuiuiug I 
it, her name wus replaced ou the list of Vice-Presidents. 

The following are proposed as Members of the Council for the vears 
1893-94 !— 

C. M. AlKMAN, M.A., B.Sc, F.B.8.E., Pntrick Hill, Glasgow. 
R. O. Alfobd, Willouehby House, TwickeutiRni, Surrey, 
Db. C, d' Amman. Dletilieim Houai?, K«w Gardiiuii, 6,W. 
MiBS Uakbx, Colossemn Terractj, Kegeul's I'nrk, .N'.W. 
Db. W. C. Coupland, 10, UHtllaad Park Rnad, N.W. 
Da. FiKDLEii. MasoD Colleee of Science. BirmlQ^liBm. 
MlBS Eaup. 45, York Street. Portm&n Square, W. 
De. Fbanb Lakuk. Eojftl Uililary Aculemy. Woolwich. 
Hbnby W. Macaostv, B.A., 24. BsHUclerc Koad. Haiumuiemitb, W. 
liKV. A. B. MoHBis. 18. EilduQ Road, Ediuburgh. 
AurnBU NuTT, 270, Blmnd. W.C. 

Br. Kcoexe Oswald, M.A., 4(t, Blomfleld Howl. Maids Hill. W. 
Ub. Leonard T. Tuobnk. H. Dyuovor Rood, Richmond, Surrey. 
I'BoPKssoR F. E. WEisa. B.Sc, VX.^., Uwen's CullHee> Manclieatsr. 
Db. WBNI.BV, M.A, S, St Alban's Terrace, Dowaijbill, Glasgow. 
And for Auditors — 

Db, Lbokajui T. Tuoba'b. IL A, Ukcsch. 
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The Treasurer'a nccounts, to be addf^d separately, close with a balance 
of £34 S». 2d. on Decpmber Slat, 18!)2, aa against ^3 17<. 2d. 
on December 31nt, 1891. 

Xotice of motion : — 

" That in Rule XII., line 2, for the words tet'tn metnbtrt tbere 
shall be substituted the words : a majority of the London 



It may be desirable for the General Business Meeting to conBult on 
the question of increasing the income of the Society, There eeem four 
wftYB towards that, vis. :^ 

a. By rairfng the subscription B from hiilf-a-giiinea to 15/-, which 
for A would bring it up to 25/- instead of a guinea: this 
has been proposed, but the Executive Committee have, bo far, 
not seen their way lo recommend it, 

h. The half-guinea might be made a minimum subecription — a 
thing done at least in tno other Societies — whereby members 
so disposed might materially aid the work of the Society and 
further its ainiN ; it lieing understood that in the accounts of 
the Socifty only the nuitiber of higher contributiona, and the 
total amount of the sums ao obtained, be given, not the names 
of the persons so subscribing, 

r. By donations being invited or received. 

(/. Without any alterations of the Rulefi, it may be recommended 
to members to practically augment their subscriptions, by 
introducing members of their household, or relnttves, as 
members of the Society. The present Members' Koll shows 
thot this has been in some instances ; it may be sufficient to 
call the attention of ihe members to the deaimbility of 
benefiting the Society by imitating the example thus given. 
F^ynairy, 1893. 
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Wlr baben nun deu gnten Rath geaprochen ' 

Uud mauchen unMrer Tage dran gewaudt ; 

Mlsstont er etwa Id des Menachen Ohr — | 

Nun, Boteopflicht iat BprecUen. Damit gut. 

Gottke. ' 
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CiOliTHK IN EN(JLANI) AND AMERICA. 



BilU.TOtlRAPlIY 



I ooiuldFr tbtt, for tlie lut hi 
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AbbWTialions: G. = Goelhe. P. = FausL L. ^ Loodon. N.T. = New York. 
Ph. = Philadelphia. B, = Boston, Massachusetts. E.G.S. =Eu(tli3h Goethe 
Socfety. M. U. S. =: Manchester lioethu Society. Art. ^ Article. 

Workt and Lift. 
rring, E. A. A Sketch of (ioethe'a Life, in his Tnn^lation of the 
Poems of Goethe. L., Parkar, 18&3. 
lOD. Goethe; Life and works, fi vols.— B., Houghton, Mifflin 4 Co., 1885. A'. 
Gocthe'R works, with Life ly Iljalinar BojescB. Ph., Barrie; V volumes; 
irpe 4'; beautifully printed, and Tery richly illustrated. The 
» do tint i;ive Ihe works completely. The Life pp. 3 to 34. 
Hedffe, P. H., and 1. Ho». Work*. Cnmbridge. U.S., 18!I5. 10 vols. 

Phelps, Mrs. L. Essay on Iho Life and Writings of G. In vol. IC of the 

Aiiifricaii Church Review, New Haven. U.S. 
Sears. E.J. Works and Influence of G. Art. in Nat. Quarterly, vol. 5, 1863. 
Sime. J, The Life of G. L., W. Snott, 1888. XLIV and 194 pp. 
Adod. .\rl. on Sime's Life of G. In Saturday Hcv., vol. GG, L. 1868. 
Browning. 0. G.. his Life and Writings. L,,Sonneuachein, 1892, 144pp. I(>*, 
Moore, I'rof. R. W. Li., his life and works. In Chautaquan, N.Y. 1897. 

Irwin. T. Poeui on Iho death of G. In vol. Ml of the DuMin Univ. Rev, 

Vi.le nlso C«rlyie: The dvalh of Goethe, 1832; page 3. 
Anon, llie death of G. In vol. 34 of C-olhum's Magaiin. London, 
^Xverett. A. H. The funeral of G. A poem, traoHl. in vol. Ill of Demo- 
cratic Review, New York, 

ItonourR paid to (iouihe's remainn. 1832; pp. '273-74. Easay, 
punneil at Weimar, 3|(b March 1832, and containing La. this curious 
passage ; " It is a remarkable circnmstance, that the carpet, on which the 
coHin was liid within tho chapel, wis an heir-loom in Goethe's family : 
that his parvuts stood upon it at the cricbraljon of their marriflge ; and 
thai in the instance of Uie poet him^'lf, it covered the floor, on which 
the several ceremonies of hi^ birlli, murriages [»ic) uuil sepulture were 
performed." 



2 GOBTHE BlBUOGRAPHT. 

GattrtJ Apprecuttion. 
Carlyle. "Faustus: from ihe Gerniaii uf Goetlie. Boosey & Bona, 1821," 
Carlyle'fi scathing Essay on t.hit piiblicxlion. R\» lirst wont ou Goetlie.— 
Published in the New Edinburgh Rc«iow, April 182:?. Not reiirinlocl bj 
the Author in his complete worliH. Hut reproiluced. with an txrellent 
inlroduetiDu by Dr. Garm>tt, in llic t'utilicatians of thn K.C.S.. vni.lV, 
188.1, pp. 85-109. 

— Wilhelm Meisler's Apprenticeship aud Trarels. First ediliou. 1824. 

In Iho People's edition of C.'s norks, — Chupman & ll.ill, uudatod, — in 
3 vols. 8'. 

Ctrlylv closes with the verses at the end of the SO- chapter, which 
seemed to him to form a round in ^'-olT. Alt that (ioethe afterwards 
added, from the 8tti to the \S*^ chapter, without himsetf arriving 
completion, has not been translated by Carlyle. 

A preface by the translator introduces Ihe lirst edition of 1824. 
A preface to llie second edition, i>f \Xiil, is found both in The suceeMit 
re-ltapreBSiuns of that edition, and in Essays, vol. I, pp. Jtt6-N6. 

— in bis Life of Schiller, parts II and III and Appendix. L. 1825. 

— Essay on "the Sute of German lili'mlure." Written in 1827. and firat 

published in Ihe Edinburgh Review. — Essays, popular edition, vol. 1, 
pp. 22-73, Goethe, specially, pp. 33 and 52-59. 

— Goethe. Essays vol. I. pp. 271-285. — Writlun 1827, and first publinhed, 

as part of the Introductions to Carlyle's book. In 1 vols, "(ierman 
Romance." 

— Goethe. [A more complete essay]. 1828, Forcif,'n Review So, 3. 

Essays, vol. I, pp. 172-222. 

— Goethe's Helena. Essays, vol. I, p 

published in the Foreign Review 
laiions.— Carlyle, however, failed 

— The Goothe-Schillcr Correspoudi 



rat I 



126-171. Wrillen in 1828 »nd tirel 

No. 2. — Contains excellent tians- 

) rocognixe Lord Hymn in Euphorion. 

Carlyle, in his Essay of I 



headed "Schitlor" — not to be cuufounded with his book ''Life of 
Schiller" which dates much earlier, viz. 1625. and of which lioxlhit 
published a translation — under a sub-title "Correspotidence betvreen 
Schiller and Goethe," discusses, admirint{Iy, on the ground of tb« 
German edition, not then translated, the relations betnt-cu the two 
poets. Eraser's Magaiiine, No, 1-t. reprinted in EstnyK. vol. Ill, pp. 
65-110. — This friendship also dealt with in the Life of Schiller, 
pp. 79-85, IW-ll^ and 277-79. 
— The Curse, from the first part of Fansl, 

difficult passage; in the Athensnim, No. 219, 

Not reprinted by Carlyle who serms to hai 

masterpiece, uid overlooked by Ur. Leslie Stephen 

of Carlyle's not re-pubtished writings, in the Dictionary of Nitional 

lliognphy, vol. IX. 

Published by Oswald iu the "Mnfaun fur die Lillcratur," Joly 1, 18$2. 



astcrly translation u( a 

, 7 Jan. 1883. p. 5.— 

ror)(utien this little 

1 bis enitmeraliOB 
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^^^nrl7le. Ooetlie's Portrait. Wriili^n in 1832, an'l lirst published in Prnser's 
^^^B Hoiraiine, No. 2(i.— repriolod in Kxtiays, vol, IV. pp. 39-41. 
^^K> Schiller, (iontlio iin<l lt>»*ilf.Siu^l.- Written in 1832, and tirsl published 
^^B in Prnacr's Uniraxinu. Nn. St!,— rrprititcd in Es-<ays, vol, II, pp. 28!)-2dS. 
^^L- The Di'Rlb of Mot-the. — Written in lS.Sli, fint published in the New 
^^H Monthly Hni;a/ine, No. i:j8, reprinted in EMnjK, vol. IV, pp. i'i-bO. 
^^^L— Ouellia'B Work)!. '-AuR(,'a<>o M>l«r Hand." Essays IV, pp. t3'2-183.— 
^^H First in Fi>r<-i|Tn Quarterly, No. m, 1832. 

^^^H Also numerous p^HSfi^'ps in Carlyln's Freilericli the Groat ; in his 

^^^^B History of the French Kovalulion; in his Kssij an Count Cnj,'lioatro, 
^^^H Essays V, llS-12i; in Heroes, and in the Inaut'ur^' Address, Essays 

^^H VII, pp. 

^^^H To which may 1>o addtd : Correspondence betneen Goethe and 

^^H Carlyle. Edited hy Charles Eliot Norton. London. Macmillan, 1887 ; 
^^H XIX and 337 pp. 8'. 

^^^H A,rt{clcg on the book in .Saturday Review, H/.*), — Athenaeum 7,'8, 

^^^1 ^ Dial [(.'hjea{,'u] I9i5, — Aliautic Monthly, June, — Nen York Nation 
^^H 5/5.— New York Critic 2l5 — all 1887. 

^^^H Cassell's National Library, edited by Professor Henry Horley, con- 

^^^H tains in one of it numerous, not numbered, little volumes: "Essays on 
^^r Godlie. by Thomas Carlyle." They are throo, vii.: Goethe 1828,— 
Goethe's Helena. — and Death of Goelbe. 

Abod. lioethe and Carljle. Art. in vol. .i!) of All the Tear Round. 

— Gortho anil Corlyle, a Compurison. Art. in vol. 86 of Temple Bar. 

IThOBM, C. C'arlyle** imlebtedness to 0. In vol.44 of Nation. N-T. 1891. 
lawea, e. H. The Life and Works of Goethe, with Sketches of hia A^ 
uid Contemporariea, from published and unpublished sources. Witb 
the Motto: "Goethe's heart, which few knew, was a great as his in- 
tellect, which all knew," Jung Stilling. Dedicated to Carlyle as below. 
Loudon, Nult. 11. vols. 8". I: XX and 422 pp.; II: XII and 3<;4 pp. 
f— Second edition, partly re-written. London, Smith, Elder & Co., iai4. 
t 8°. One vol. only XVUI and 575. Dedicated "to Thomas Carlyle, who 
' first taught England to appreciate Goethe, this work is inscribed, as 
a Memorisl of gratitude for intellectual guidance, and of esteem for 
' rare and noble qualities." (NH. The dedication is in this 2^ edition 
somewhat shortened, as above.) 
— Third edition, revised according to the latest documents. Smith, Eldor 
« Co. 1876. 8'. XXm ami 587 pp. 
" The Story of Goethe'ii Life. Abridged . . . from (the Author's) "Life and 
Works of (ioefhe. Loudon, Smith A Edier, 1873. 8*. VII and 875. 
— The Life of GoeThe. 7'hlrd edition, revised according to the latiist do- 
cuments. (Copyright edition.) LotpKig. Brockhnus, 1882. 8". 2 vols 
(XIX and 329 and XU and 414 pp.) 
f- The Life of Goethe. Fourth edition. Smith, Klder 4 Co., ISaO. 8'. 
[ XXIV and 587 pp. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



4 Goethe Bibuogbapbt. 

Lewes, 0-. U. Femnlo Clinravtara of Goethe. From the Original Drawings 
o[ Wjlliaia Kanlliach. With explmator]' text liy G. U. Lvw«a. Second 
edition [in Br. Him., vh. seems not to posses the lirst]. London [and 
Uuaich], F. BruckmaaD, 1W'>7. fol. 24 PUles. 

The traDslulions pnrtljr Ciirlylu'ii, partly Miss Swaiiwiuk's {mis- 
printed SwuiDvick], partly Theodoro Martin's, Aytouu's and l.e*e«'». 



Dowden, E. Goctlie eyssys collected, — In Edward Dr)»den'» New Studies 
in Lilerftture. L., 1895. 451 pp. 8*. 
L Goethe's Wilhelm Ueister. pp. 142-180. Rupriol from Fortni^'htly 

Beview, 1888, vol. 43, pp. 768/789, 
II. Goethe and the French Revolution. An Address delivered by 
the writer as Pre.'fident of the E. G. S., June 28 1889. Korlnijrhtly 
Keview, vol.52, pp. 181-218. Also in Publi cations of theE.G.S., 
No. 5. 

III. Goethe in Italy. An address delivered by the writer as President 
of the E. G. S.. June 28 1888. Special edilion foraing No. Ill 
of ihePiiblicationg of theE.G.S. L.. Nutt. 1SS8. Also in vol. 5G, 
Fortnightly Review 1888, vol. 14, pp. a<t-lll). 

IV. Goethe's Friendship with Schiller, pp. 25l-'282. Also in Fort- 
nightly Review, AugusI 18D1, nnd an abstract in Ihe Transactions 
of Ihe H. G. S., WarrinKlun lSit4, pp. i;il-33. 

V. Goethe's Last Days. With a llocument liilherto tinpublfshed ; 
pp. 283-312. 

A long letter— G closely printed pages — of a Dr. Wilhelm 
WeisHenboru, written in Weimar on March 28, i.e. only 6 day 
after G.'s death, and essentially unfavourable to him. 

— The Case against Goelhe. An uddress delivered to the E. G. S., Hay I 

1898. Also in Cosmopalis for .fune IS9G, pp. 624-i;42. The Author's 
Snftl note: Ur. Bryce, H.P., nccupii^d Ihe Chair when this Address 
was read. Vigorous replies ware imtncdialely made by Ur. Alford and 
Dr. Oswald (the Siicretary of thi» Society). 

— Csru's Philosuphie of Goethe. In vol. 6 of Conlemp. Rev., London. 

Also in vol. G9 of Eclectic Hag., New York. 

— Art. on Dunt;(er'» Lite of 0.; in vol. 24 of Academy, London, 1883. 

— on Seelcy's Goelhe, in Academy, vol. 39. 



Alford , B. 0. Goethe's earliest Crilics in England. Essay , occupying 
pp. 8-31 of vol. VU of Transactions of the B. U. S., IS'SX VI and 
287 pp. 8'. 

AaoD. Edinburgh Review. 1816. vol. 52, pp. 304-337. "Goethe's Life of 
himself."— Bostile articles. Vol. 55. 1817, pp. 83-105. 

- Blackwood's Magazine; vol. IV, p. 211-13, ISlS.-accordinjf to Alford, 
"Ihe work of either Locbhsrt or Wilson." Attacks tlie Edinburgh 
Review for its recent articles bj which it "incurred disgrace," Of 
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criticism there is little, but Ibe article cvincM a consiilr>rnblp ai^qiiniu- 
lance with Ooethe's works. — "For luanj centuries Europe has wil- 
iiosaed nu living reputation Required by lileralure nlone which uould 
sustnill the »li)(li(e«t comparison with that enjoyed by Goethe." 

.'ABon, Blackwuoil, 181!>, [n respect of this and tho preceding article AlFord 
says: The<e art.iclcis are Ihe tirst which lake nnything like a general 
survey nf Goethe's dramas, ttiiit the first which mcoguise the impor- 
tance of Faust. 

Here coidch in the first of the Cnrlyle articles, 1S22, which above 
are. like Dowden's, |;roiipei1 tofiether. 

Followed by an article iri Blackwood, which points out the change 
of front in the Edinb. Ueview, justly attributed to Carlyle. 

Tkylar. Wm.. of Norwich, follows with his Historic Survey of (ierman 
Poetry. London, ISdS. 3 vols. Reviewed by Carlyle, in Essays, 
vol. Ill, |ip. 2IT-253; lirst in Edinb. Rev. 105; not Mbsolutoly fairly. 

. — On the Genius and Worke of G. In vol. Ik) of Dublin Univ. Review. 

AtfaeusniB. Article on Wro. Taylor's "Survey of German I'oetry." ISaS. 
No. ii, pp. G!)l-92. 

— On the influence of the WritiuKS of Goethe. 1832. pp. 242-43. 

— Art. Communication about G. [on P. W. Riemer's book . 2 vuls.], 

p. 83-85, 1842. 

— Art. on Seeley's Goelhe. L. 1894. 

Anatio, Urs. 8. Characteristics of Goethe, from the Ciemian of Falk, von 
Uuller de. With Notes, orif^nal and translated. 3 vols. L., EfUngliBm 
WiUon, 1833. 8«. vol. 1: XLIV and 331, II: 336, 111: 352 pp. 

— Fragmonla from German Prose Writers, llluslraled with Notes. L, 

Hurray. 1841. 8*. XII and 'A!>d pp. Contains i. a. translation of 
Scenes from the tragedy ot Egmoul, and numerous extracts from 0. 
and others. No index. 

— Germany, from 1760 to 1814, or sketches of German Life, from the 

Decay of the Empire to the Expulsion of the French. L., Lonfimans 

A Co.. 1854. XIV and 464 pp. 8*. Frequent references to Goethe. 
Bell, Sdw., Early and Uiscella neons Letters of J. W. Goothe, including 

Letters to hia Mother. With Notes and a short biography. L„ Bell 

li Sons, 1884. XCI and 318 pp. 8*. Additionit in Publications of 

the E. G. S., vol. IV, pp. 111-113, and 117-18. 
BluUe, Prof. Jolm Sturt. The Wisdom of Goethe. Preface, Life and 

estimate of Character of G. LXXXML Then follow classifleil extracts, 

pp. 1-246. Edinburgh and Loudon. 1883. S\ 
Abou. Articles on Blackjv's Wisdom of G., in vol. 56 o[ Spectators; in 

70 of Temple Bsr. 
AndvruB, M. B. Art. on Blackie's Wisdom ot G„ in vol. 4 of Dial, Chicago. 
Dowdeii, E. Art. on Blackie's Wisdom of Goethe, in vol. 23 of Academy. 



R Goethe Tlini.ioflBAPm-. ^ 

Boresen. Hjalmar. Cnclhe and Schiller: tlieir Lives »ml Works, ill' J 
eluding a commenlary On Goellie's Faust. N.Y., Scrilmur, 187!t. IX andfl 
424 |>p. 8°. ■ 

Brockjnejer, E. C. Leitere on G. JoiirQal of Speculatioe Pbilosi>pb);V 
>i>l. SI. N.Y. 1889. " 

ByrOD, Lord, dedicates two or his works to G.: I. Wcmer, "to the il- 
lustrious Goetbe. b; one of his humblest admirers, this tragedy h 
dedicated," 1822; 2. Sardauapalus, "Id tbe illustrious Goelbe, a stranger 
presumes to offer the boma^e ot a literary vassal to his liepc lord, 
the first of oiiating writers, who has created the liiemliire of his own 
countrjr. and illustrated that of Europe. The uDwnrthly production 
vhkh the autlior teutures lo inscribe to biiu is cntilled. Snrdana- 
palus." 182!. 
Chue. J. A. G.'s Influence on Modern Thought. Essay in vol. 7 of thp 

Western, St. Louis. 
Caird, Prof. B. Goethe and Pbilosupby. In Contemporary Revievr, 18S(!. 
Now forming pp. 54-104 of vol. 1 of "Essays on I.ilerature and 
Philosophy, Glasgow, Maclehose, 18112, vol. 1; VIII and hS3 pp. 
AnoD. Article on Caird's G. and Philosophy, in vol. 50 of Conlemp. Rev. 
Calvert, Seorge H. Coleridge, Shelley, Goethe. B., Lea and Shepard, 
1880. 23,^. 8'. Pp. 257 to 295 are devoted lo Goethe, in warm appre- 
ciation. An old error is repeated on p. 287: "Gocthu said of Heine that 
he wants love." Plalcn war referred lo. in Ibe passage of Ethormaim. 
Colwidffe, a. T., in bis Table Talk Febr. 16 1833 tells ub that be was 
pressed to translate Faust, but "I debated with myself whether it be- 
came my moral character to render into English, and so far certainly 
lend my countenance to lan^iage , much of which I thought vulgar, 
licentious and blasphemous." Ashe's edtn. of Ihe Table Talk. p. 193. 
From Ur. Murray's recently published correspondence it appears that 
he silenced these scruples and agreed lo make a translation of Faust 
for 100{. , but for one reason or nuother the translation was never 
made. The references that Coleridge makes to Goethe would hardly 
fill a page and are not important. He admires rbtelly Goelhe'K balladii 
and lighter lyrics.— Quoted by Alfurd and in Appendia to Turner and 
Morshead'ft Edition of Faust, p. 310. 
Cooke, Carrie Adelaide. Many-colored threads. From the writings of Goothe. 
B.. Lothrop, 1885. Selections, with two introductions. 242 pp. 8*. 
Comieh, Rev. F. f. "Der junge Goeibe." In Publicalioua of the E. G. 8., 
vol. U, pp, 22-51. Also in Transactions of H. G, S., 1894, p. 157-58. 
Oe l)aiiicejr, Thonas. Goethe. A biographical and iTilical sketch. Origi- 
nally an art. in the 7'*' edin. of the Encyclopapdia Britunnics. Ba- 
priulcd on pp. 220-tU of Biographical essays. B.. Ticknor; and 408-43 
biogr. and historical essays, N.Y.. Hurd i Haughton, 1877. — Critical, 
not hostile and, in so far, itilTcring from the savagely adverse rritlaism 
of De Quincey on Wilhelm Mclslcr in the Kdlnb. Beview, q. v. 
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^ Ihidlej, MaridD V. Poclrj and philosophy of Goetho. Chicngo, Griggs 

. 1887. S°. VII and 300 pp. 
ppnubar, Newell. In "G.^a Wit, Wisdom and Poetry," prefixes, aa intro- 
duction, the nbcive art. of de QuJucej but incomplelel;. B., Ciipplos 
Co. 1.1 and ISl pp. 8°. A few illustrations. The portrait given is, 
hoB't'vi'r. Schiller's, not Goethe's. 
[ BmerRon. Eslph Waldo. In "Rnpreseutative men," B. 1850: also L. 1850. 
li is hi-ie plai'Cd on a line with Plato, Swedenborg, Montaigne and 
N'apoleon. Numerous editions, the last London one. Ward t Lock, 
ISSU. 8°. 
I'Orimni. Hermanii. The Life and Times of Goethe. Translated by Sarah 

IS. B.. Lillle, Brown i Co, S*. VllI and 55» pp. 
f Harris, W. T. The Genius and Character of Emerson. Lectures. B^ 
l.SS.'>. The Viiii lecture, pp. 38G — 119, deals with Emerson's relations 
to Goethe nod Cariyle. 

Htrt, J. Jf. Grimm on G. Essay in toI. 25 of the Nation. N.Y. 

HnttoD, Eichard Belt. Goethe and his InBaenco, on pp. I to 8!) of 
Literary G.tdnys. S^ edtn. London, Uaemillan, 1888. 

E»rDianB, H. G. and Modem Thought. Scottisch Review, vol. 18. Paisley 
1891. 

■MBtni. J. Byron and Goethe. Essay . 1833. "A very incorrect trans- 
lation of it in M.'a Monthly Chronicle of that year." Republished [and 
corrected] in the Life and Writings, loL VI pp. 61-94. L., Smith, Elder 
and Co., 1-870. 
irivale, B. The Genius and Influence of G. Essay in vol. 92 Edinli. 
Rev., also 'Jl of Eclectic Uaf.. Now York and 26 Living Age, Boston. 

■atoalfe. Frederick. An appreciation of (ioetlje. not always friondty, ou 
pp. 431 Bq., in a "History of Gertuan Literature," based on the German 
work of Viltnar. L.. Longmans, 1858. XJI and .^31 pp. S°. 

Morison, J. H. The great poets as religious teachers [Oanle, Sbukspeare, 
Goulhe and the Old Te-tlamenl writers]. New-York, Ilarper. 18S5. 

MoBlej. J. B. Decline of G. In vol. 88 of Temple Bar. 

XvDdt. Mrs. C. H. Goethe and .Schiller. N.Y., Lovell, 1887. 

Ratting. Mary E. The ovcr-cstiination of Goethe; on pp. 36—59, nf An- 
dover ll..vipw, July 1889. 

FMOett. H. H. CotnparalivB Literature. N.Y., Appleton, 1886. Keferuncea 
to ii., in 15 passages. 

SobinaoD, Henry Crabb. Diary. Kcminiscenccs, and Correspondence, Se- 
lected and edited by Dr. Thos Sadler. In 3 vols; large 8°. L.. Mac- 
millan, 1869. Vol. I: XXVI and .t<W, voL II; 529, vol. Ill: 598 pp. 

Very rich in notices on 0., greatly from personal intcrcnnrse, in 
118 passages ut the voliimiiinus work. 0. refers to the author in the 
Zelter correspondence. 

— In two vols. Third edition, with cotreclioos and additions. L., Uac- 
millan, 1872. Vol. I; 2tl and 415, voL II; VII and 449 pp. 
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BSnnfeldt, W. B. Criticisms, Rpflections and Maxims of Gnelhi-. 

late.1, wilh an Introduction. L., Walter Scoll. (No dafi',) ll!°. XXXtV 
nnil 261 pp. Tlie iDtroductlon is wortli attcnliou; it is large -minded. 

Sanborn, F. B. The Life and Genius of t5oethe. B., Ticknor ic Co., 188(1. 
small a". XXV and 454 pp. 

— Goetbe's relation to English Literature. Gssiiy, on pp. 5^-108 in Harjan 

Dudley's Poetry and Philosophy of Goelhe. 
SobttU- Wilson, H. Goelhe on Hainlat. In vol. 38 of London Society. 

— Weimar under Schiller and Goethe; article in vol. 39 of Cantemp- 
SMley. 1. B. Goethe. In Coutemporarj- Review Not. 1884. 

— Goethe reTiewed after sixty years. 8°. UiG pp. 
StaBl, Mioe. d«. The EDglisb translation of her book on "Germany appi 

red, and arouxed considerable Interest in England. To her work Ihu 
English owed their first portrait of Cioethe ut a man." 

Title: Germany: by the Baroness Slael-Holstein. Translated from 
the French. In 3 vols. London, Murray, 1813. 8*. VoUhXVand 
383; .ol. II: IV and 4()8 ; voL 111: 41!) pp. 

In Tol. 1: First part, eh. 15; On Weimar; Second part, 2: On Ibe 
Judgement formed by the English on tba Subject of German literature ; 
ch. 7: On Goethe. Ln vol. 11; ch. 21. 33. 2.^ (Goethe Continued). 

— [American edition.] With Notes and appendices, by 0. W. Wight. New 

York, nuni & Hauphton, 1871. II vols,, 4(« and 439 pp. 
Anon. An. in Edinb. Itcv. Oct. 1813, pp. l!)8-238, on Ume. de SlaeL and 

— and the Orand-Dtioliois Loniie. A Selection from (he unpublished Ck>r- 

reapondence &c. London, Saunders Ik Co., I86"2. XVIII and 2'i'i pp. 8". 

Anon. On Goethe in pp. 134-134 of "A Critical Analysis of ... passages 
in Hme. de Stael's Work on Germany. By a German." Loudon, Leigh, 
1814. Vm and 152 pp. 

Trit, J. G.'s influence in EuRland, 1832-52. ArL in Academy, vol. 39. 

Tkjlor, Wm., of Norwich. In lal. Ill, 1830, pp. 243-380, of Uistnric Sur- 
vey of German Poalry. L. , Treuttet i Wurti. 3 vols. 8*. 182W30. 

Thoraaa Calvin, (ioethe and the Conduct of Life. Ann Arliur (HichiKsn), 
AndrL.«^ & Withorby, 1886. 28 pp. B°. 

Wenkstern, 0. von. Goethe's opinions. London, 1863. 8*. 

Wenley, Prof, B, M. The Pessimistic Element in Guulhe. In the 
cations of the B. Goethe Society. Vol. VII, 1893. pp. 240-871 
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H'akrheil und Dichiung, und Aniialen. 

Anon. Uorooirs of G. Essays in vols, 5 and If) <il Colbum'is Hog. I. 

— Mfmoirs of Goelho. In U voU. London. Colburn. 1834. 8". Vol. I 
contains The Hrst 12. Chapter*. Vlll and 4.i7 pp. Vol. U: U and 
3.W pp. Chapters 13 to 15; — a long "Posli.cripl" hy the Tranit- 
lator, pp. lGO-179 and full biographical Notices of the principal [wrson* 
aenliooed in llieae Uemoirs p. 175-380. 
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minster declares its "mingled disgust and resentment/' 

Andre, P. P. Cornelia, the sister of G. In vol. 6 of the Vietoria Mag., L. 

Oxen ford. Jobs. The Autobiogmphj of Goethe. (The first) Thirteen Booka. 
Loudon. Uohn, 1843. VUl and 520 pp. 

HorriHR. A. 3. W. The Aiitobiographf of Goethe. The Concluding 
lixoks. 14 lu ^IH^. Also: Letters from Switzerland 1 and 2 parts, 
and Letters from llalj. London, Bohn, 1849. 344 pp. 8°. 

Anon, (.iocthe's Autoliiography. Bonks l-XI. N.Y., Futnams. 1890. '2 vols. 

— (ioethe and t'redrika (tie) Brion. Vol. II. Once a Week. London. 
Bnohheim. Ur. C. A. "Aua rnejnem I.eben," pp. 37-179 iu Goethe's Frosn. 

London. Sampson & Co. S°. XV and 2n'2 pp. 

- '-Aus den Annalen," pp. 193-203. Ibid. 
Oaroett, Dr. Kiok., gives the source of Goethe's English quotation in 

'' Wahrheit und Dlcbtung," book Xltl. "His knowledge of English lite- 
rature was exiensite. Very few English readers probabl; could in- 
dicate the source of the four linos quoted in "Wahrheit und Dichtung," 
book XIII: 

'Then old Ago &nd Experisnco, hand in band. 
Lead him to dealb, and make him understand. 
After a search so painful and so long. 
That all his life he has been in the wrong-' 
The are from Rochester." Publications of the E.G.S.; vol. 11, p. 190. 1887. 
Ooethe. Autobiographical Sketches of U. In vol. 7 of London HagaiiiDe. 
Oxenford. John. Goethe's Boyhood. Being the first five Books of Goethe's 

A<itobiD);raphy. London, Bell ft Sons, 1888. 8°. pp. 178. 
Kirbj. W. ¥. Goethe's "New Paris." In Publications of the English 

liiiclhc Society, No. :>, 28-42. Loudon. Null, 1881). 
Oranfora. John. The New Paris, a lihild's Tale; pp. SOG to 31G, in Tales 
from the German. Translated by John Oxenford and C. A. Feiling. 
L., Chapman and Ball, 1844. large »'. XIV and 44fi pp. 
Hun. B. 0. Seaenbelm. From Goethe's "Dichtung und Wahrheit." Edited, 
with an introduction and notes. Koston, Heath & Uo., 1889. 



liaiiSnitcht Reiae. 
AnoB. Edinburgh Review's crilicism on the "llalianlscbe Relse." Uufa- 

vounble 1817. 
Ctrlfla, in Count Cagliostro. Essays, V p. 118-122. The whole Esiay, 

written in 1833 and first published in Fraeer's Uagaxine, Nos. 43 and 

44. occupies pp. fi4-130. 
MDirison, A. J. W. "Travels in Italy,'' — foroilng pp. S37-4.'>i.i of ibe 

Autobiography of Goethe. London, Bohn, 1849, 8*. 544 pp. 
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Bnchlieiii, Dr. C. A. "Aus der ilnlienischcD Keise," pp. 1-33 ii 
profla." London, Suinpson, I87ii. 8°, XV and 292 pp. 

EekrrmanH. 
Fuller, 8. H. Conv^rsiitions with Goptbc in the last years of his life. 

Translaieil from the German of Eckermann. Bostun (Mass.]. Billiard, 
Uray k l!o., 183!». 8'. XXVI and 414 pp. 

Oxenford. Jolin. Conversations of Goethe with Ecbermnnn and Soret. 
L.. Smith, Elder t Co., 1850, II toIs. IV and 444 and 430 pp. 8*. 
NB. The order of the original Work [i.e. tir^t the tno viilii. 
puhliahed in 183(>, and then, the Huppletnrntar; vol. of 184}<] has not 
heen observed by (he Irantiator, hut "bh the ConTeraations in that (the 
iMer) Tolume are not of a later dale than the others..., but merely 
supply gaps," he "deemed it more conducive to the reader's convenience 
to re-arrange in chronological order the nbole of the Conversations, 
as if the supplement hod not been published separately." 

Ab (o the first book the (ranslnlor says: "1 had before me Ibe 
trauslation by Miss Fuller, published in America. The ;[reat merit of 
this version 1 willingly acknowledge, though the frequent omissions 
render it almost an abridgment. The contents of the Supplementary 
volume are now, I believe, publinhed for the first time in the English 
language." — J. O. w»b a contributor lo Ilie "Times," and aulhor of, 
now forgotten, plajs. 

Mkchtr. A. ■. lioetlie and Eckermann. Canadian UoDlbly, vol. Id. Toronto. 

— Conversations with Eckermann. An. in vol. 37 of Dubl. Univ. Review. 

Biographies^ EpUoder and Sperial Pointt, 
AlthasB, Frledr. On the personal relations between Goethe and Ityron. 

In Publications of the English Goethe Society, vol. IV. pp. 1 lo 23. 
Andtnon, K. B. Art on DSotxer's Life ofG.; in vol.4 of Dial (Chicago). 
Abod. Goethe's Uld Age. In Quarterly Review, vol. im, April 1888. 

— The female characters of Goethe and Sliakspere. In vol. H of North 

British Keiiew, Edinburgh. 

— The Philosophy of Goethe. In vol. 61S of Eclectic Hagaxine, New Yoik. 

— Converditions with Ualler. In vol. 8 of the Hadical. 

— Art. on Liuulier's Life of Goethe. In vol. 57 of Saturday Review. 

— Goellie on Art and Antiquity. Essay in vol. I of London Mag., 18!2<X 

— Tbe Moral tendency of G.'s writings. In vol. i'2 of Ihe .South l.ilerarf 

Messenger, Richmond, U.S. 

— MewMl's View of Goethe. E<say in vol. 1 of Dial, Boston, IS-tl, 

— Character and Moral inllucnee of G. In vol. UMi of Edinburgh Review. 

— Characleristits at G. In vol. -J of National Review. London. 

— On Mrs. Austin's Charaeteristivs. Essays in vol. .^7 of Ed. Rev.,— ISl 

of Monthly Rev., London, — 23 of Museum of Foreign Literature, PbilwL 
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ID. Convorsaiions with G. In vol. 91 of Colhura's Monthly Mag., LonJon, 
— vol 3 of Boston QimrtBrly, - vol. 50 of Weslminater Rev.,— vol. Ifi 
of Eclectk Mug., Nen York, — vol. 18 of Foreign Quarterly, London. 
__^ - GoBthB aod Napoleon. Art. in vol. 18 of Critic. 
Athennnii. Goethe's Birtliduj. 1838. No. 99, p. 588. 
IS-M. No. 153, p. fi20. 

— The Chaoa. [Private Woimar Perioiiical.] 1830. No. 143, p. 458. 
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Burtol. C.A, 0, and Wii9liinj(ton. In vol.60 of Christian E«miner, Bnslon. 
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MnucheslBr Goethe Sociely (one voL 188fi— 1893). 1874. p. 1-20, 

— lioethe and Frau von Stein. Ibid. 21-47. 

Vide iilso, Cornish in "'Der junge Goethe" in General Appreciation. 
Farie, Bobert. Campaign in France in the Year 1792. Translated by 

K. K. London, Chapman & Hall, 1849. IV and 301 pp. 8°. 
Francke, Knno. J. G. CoKswell's relations with G. In vol. 10 of Harvard 

ilouthl}'. CanibridKe (Mass.), 1890. 
Qaffron. .Miss. Herder and Gootho in Slra^burK- In the Transactions of 

the Manchester Goelhe SocietJ. 1894. p. 144. 
Qranrille, Ur. A. B. SL PotershurKh. A Journej of Travels to and from 

ihat Capital 4c. London, Colhurn, 1829. 2^ ed. U vols. 8'. Vol. 1, 

pp. XXXV and 555; vol. 11, pp. XII and 708. —Visit to Goethe; hi» 

3]>pearauce in old age: his views of English translations of some of 

his works, especially Oowcr's Fausi und I>b9 Voeui's Tasso. 
Qrey. F. W. Religious aspects of G. Art. in vol.64 ofHoalh, London, 1888. 
Bagemann, Ella. Goethe aa Minister of Stite In the Fublicalions of the 

i;. r,. s^ ,oL VII (1«93) pp 5 b^ 
Hibberd, B. L. G.'s way of d posn^ f Id m nu pt In 1 a f 

ihe Writer, Boston 1S15 
Kaxwell. Sir Herbert. M mo of «( Ch I s Murray Lo d n Bla k 

wood, 1898. XII and 38 11 ^ —A »t to Goethe and ub quent 

imercourse with La Ijle, pp J 7h 
Morrison, A. J. W. Letlern from SwitMrland, forming pp. 169-230 of "the 

Aiiiriliiography of Goethe." London, Bohn, 1849. 8°. .544 pp. 
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MUller, I'rof. F. Hu. Goethe and Cerlylo. Transactions of the K. G. S. 

Also in Conicmporary Review. Jime 1S8I'. 
Hnrray, llic Bon. Sir CbaTlea, a visit to G., 4c. ride Sir Herbert MaiHell. 
Nason, Emna H. The Loves of G. With illustrations. Art. in Cosuiu- 

polii,iu [not Cosinopolis]. N.Y. 18U7. 



NtriDBOii, W. H. G. as Uinister of State. Art. in Coiiteniimrarj Rpvien 

Yol. i;-2. L. IRita. 
Oienfard. J. (ioslhe's Boyhood. Loodon, Bell & Sons. 1888. 8". pp. Hi 
Schaller, F. Karly youth of G. lu lol. U of Southern iSaii. Baltitnurc 
Sohefller. L. tod. Art. volUctioas in G.'s house al Weimar. 2 arts, ii 

Academy, vol- 33. 
SolmitB, Dora. Hiacel Inn ecus Travels of Goethe. CompnaiDK: Letteixl 

from Switzerland: Ibe Campaign in France; the Siege of Main/; aiidj| 

ihe Tour on the Rhine &c. L., Bell t Sons, 1882. 8*. VIII a. *M pp. 
lo tht; Rrxt part of the Schwmen-eise the end is "somewhat a- 

bridged in the traDslation." 
Sehlttc-WlUon, E. Goethe and Weimar, in PublicatioD« of the E.G. S., 

vol. II, pp. 5-28. Al90 in GcnIleinaD's Mat;Bi:iDe, L. 18H7. 
~ The Oiijtinal "Frau Aja." In vol. .i2 of Gentleman's Mag., new series. 

I,. 1893. 

— G. as an Actur. Art. in vol. 3(i of Gentleman's Mag., new series, 1887..J 
Snell, H. H. Goelhe and l.avater. In the Transactions of the Hanrhester J 

Goethe Society. 1894. pp. nii-78. 
Stearns, F. P. G. iu Practical Politics. Art. in Lippincotl's M. Ph. 1897.3 
StranBB, J. The Mollier of (i. Vol. il of Gentleman's Mag., uew series. J 

Tfaackerar, W. Hikepeaoe. Notes on his visit to Goethe in IK10,31. 

AlheoH'um p. %. L. 1887. 
Tjitr, C. E. Goethe in Sicily. In Ihe Transact inns of the Mnnchesi 

Goethe Society. 18'.I4. 
Ward, Dr. A. W. Guellie, Kurger. and Milliner. In the Transactions 

llie M. G. S,. IS!)4, pp. 48.tia and Note p. 121- 
WilkiOBDn, H. Spenoer. Goethe as a War Correspondent. In Ihe Trans- I 

actions of the ManchcaliT Goelho Sociely. 1894. pp. 146-147. 
Zimmern. A. Nen [loints in the life of G. In vol. 3 of llooknian. h. 18!)6. 1 

Cerrefpmultnce. 
Adod. (ioethe's Letters. New York, SiTiboer A Co., 1885. 

— Article on the Correspondence with Ihe Iluke of Saiu-Weimar. 

18 of the National Kcv. L. 

— Articles on the CorresponilBnce with a Child; in vol. 2 of the (Mat,] 

Boston; 9 of Tail's Mag., Edinb.; 144 of Monthly Ker., London 

— A few Words tor Bellina, BlackwiiiHl's Mag., vol. 58. 1875. 
Arnim, B. (Anonymous, but the Ifedicatinn signed Bettina Amim). Goclha'afl 

Correspondence wilh & Child. London, Longman, 1837. ' 
voltimes." Vol. 1: IV and 390 pp.; *o!. 11: 347 pp. 

— But a [bird volume is added, with Ihe same principal title; ** 

volumes," and Ibe subtitle; Diary. Longman. 1^1. 8*. Xand335p]£4 

— A second copy of the Diary. Wilhou I publisher. 1838. 8'. Xand325pp-| 
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1 Ibe above in the original ["CorresponJence with 
836. pp. 7M-57, 772-74, 814-816 [-'The storj of 



Articles i 
a joung I.Biiy"]. 
(iundcrodn"}. 

P— Notes on tlie trsiisUlion. 1837. p. 769. — And further 1839. p. 169-70. 
White, C. Goethe and BelliDa. National Quarterly Rev. No. 41. N.Y. 1871. 
Athenann. Verj appreciative article on the first l«o vols of the Corre- 
spondence with Zeteer. [Riemer's ad. 1833.] 1834. p. 8-11. 

- Further, on vols III and IV. 183o, pp. 217-220. 

|— Again, on vala V and VI. 1835. pp. 291-92, and once more 389-91. 
^Cftrljle. Correspondence between (ioeihe and Carlj'le. Edited b; Charles 

Eliot Norton. L., Uacmillan, 13«7. S*. XIX and 337 pp. 

Articles on the book in Dial (ChicaRO) 191!) 87; Atlantic Month! y, 

June S7; Atbenwum 7/8 87; Saturday Review 14/5 87; New York 

Nation 5/5 87 ; New York Critic 7/5 87. 

- The nennan edition : "G."s und C.'s Briefwechael." Berlin, W. Berti, 

1887. XII and 254 pp. 8". li.'s letters in German, C.'s in English. 
The editor, S- OlUenberg, on p. IX confounds Heine with Ihe philologer 
Heyne [Christian Golllub], with whom C. bad occupied himseir specially 
and with an admiration which he was far from feeling for Heinrich 
Heine. Vide C.'s Essays, vol. U, pp. 54-85. 

EltoD. C. L. Article on G. Letters ; in vol. 36 of Aeadeniy. 

Coleridge. A. P. Goethe's Correspondence with lielter. Selected, trans- 
lated and edited by A. D. Coleridge. L., Boha, 1877. X and 504 |i|i. 
Favourably noticed in Atliena>nm, No. SOaO. L. 1887. 

Qibbii, Alfred S. Goethe's Mother. Correspondence of Catharine Elizabeth 
(ioethe with Goethe ... and others. Translated friMn the German, with 
I the Addition of Biographical Sketches and Notes. New York, Dodd 
■ * Co., 1880. XIX and 2ti5 pp. 8'. 

Bell, Edward. Rariy and Miscellaneous Letters of J. W. Goothe, including 
letters to his Mother. With notes and a short biography. London, 
Bell and Sons, 1884. XLI and 318 pp. S*. AddiUons in Publications 
of Ihe E. (i. S- vol. IV, 1885. pp. 111-113 and 117-118. 

Liebert, Karie. The letters of Goethe's Mother to her Son, to Chriatiane, 
and to August von Gneihe. In the Transactions of the Manchester 
Goethe Society, 1894, pp. Idl-CS. 

The Hajward Lettere. Being a Selection from the Correspondence of 
Ihe lale llayward. 18.34 to 1884. Loudon & New York, 1887. 
Letters from Frau von Goethe, Tieck 4e. 

Slater, Robert Goethe's Letters to Leipzig friends. Edited hyUttoJahn. 
Translated by B. S. L., Longmans. 18fiG. VIII and 305 pp. 8'. 

Schiller and Soetbe. Correspondence between Sch. and G., from 171^4 to 
I8l).'i. Translsled by George Q. Calvert. New York It London, Wiley 
£ Putnam, 184.'). Apparently only vol.1 published. XI and 392 p|). 8°. 

Sohmits, MiRs. The same. Translaliun. Bo lin's Library HI and 112: 
1877; vol. I: XI and 4(W pp.; vol. 11: 627 pp. 8*. 
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Carljis, Tbomu; hh Ew«j headed "Snhillpr." IS31, — not \i 

founded will) his bonk "Lire of ScliJIlur" which date* munb carlii 
\'n.. l82-i, — hni f»r suL-lille, " Correspondence bftween 8ctaill»r 
Goethe," and disirusiiet) , Rdmiriniilj da the groaad of th« Geml 
edition, not then IrHnsi.ited, the relaiinna hdnenn tlie lire 
Fraser's Haf^xine, No. 14: reprintcH in Kft8ays, vol. III. p. I>o-110. 

The fricudship betwenn thjii nohle pair Is also dcHll * 

*ol. "Life of Schiller." pp. 79-85, 10I1-H)R. and 277-79. 

Bell, Edwftrd and Dr. GarDett. i-oininunii^ale a letter from G. to Schill 

i. a. ou Mine di- Sli.rl , of \H Oct. 95, — hut proliably wrilteii brtww 

the 1-2 and l-.t.-ln l'uidiV»I.fnns of K. 0. 8., toI. IV, pp. 113-11. 

Not yet in SpeniaDn^s mlitfoD [no ynar t'iven of publication], 

Hiss Schmitx's English tmn^ttatiim for Bohn's Lihiary. 

Aniu. ((. and Scbitter. Vul. f> of the Laud we tote. Charloitc 

— (t. nnd Schiller, Charscterinticii of. Vol. MT of liiihtin t'niv, Kev 

Sehati-Wilson, H. Goethe'* Corrt-spoiideure wllli Ihe Coiinli-K^n'DiiDiivlIj 

In Gentleman's Uafraiine, Pehr. 18K^. 
Zelter. Vide aliovr, Colrridge, and Alhenii'uni. 



AikniD, Dr C- M. Tlie Uruoklel,- I'-olisidalion in Teors, - WandererV 
Even 8oup(, — 1 think of Thee, — all with the Grnnan text on the oppo- 
site page. In "Poems from the German." 1.., Sonnenscheio, IfiSS. 

Abos. Two poetical epistles ; Alexis and Dora ; the Metsinorphosix 
of Plants, on pp. ^H-'i^ of " En(;lish ilcxameter Translations from 
Schiller. Gothe[»(c], Homer. Callinus and MeleagBr." Londuu, Hurray, 
1847. VIU and '277. oblonit 8". 

— On G.'s Poems >nd ttalliids, Kssays, in vol. .4a of Bentley, London, 56 
of Rlaekwood, 12 of London Quartofly, 

— Dedication afflied to G.'s Poems. In *ol. !) of London Uii(r. 

— Prometheus. Essay in vol. 3B of Dublin Univ. Review. 
of Goelhe. In vol. 2 of Boston Quarterly. 

— S»cred i'owlrj of Goelhp. Essay in Dublin Kcyiew, vol. 9. 
AjtonB, W. B. and Thaodore ■artin. Poems and Ballads of (inolhc. 

Edinburgh t London, Blackwood, 18.^!). XV and 'i4a pp. 8°. 

Second edition. Ibid. 1860. K and -241 pp. 8'. 

Bensford ["an English peutlcmau of the name of Bercsfotif, who wns long 
resident in Germany, and Mr. Mcllish, British Council at nainhurit"]. 
Go«lhe's Moonlight, King of Thule, Fisher, llarpcr, Violet, Knnw*st 
thou the land, on pp. .HI -40 of "Specimens of the German Lyric 
Poets." London, Boosey, 18^3. Ill and l.^i^ pp. 8*. [A lirnt r-dition 
a to have appeared in 18'2I.] 

Bernayi, Jieopold J Ki'nnsi du das Land. pp. 31S-3I4 in his ('M.<'ihi''s 
Paual, Part IL London, Sampson Law, 1839. 
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wring, Edf ftr Alfred. The Poems uf Goetho. Translatoil in the OH- 
ipnitl metres. Wilh a skotch ot D.'s Life. L., Pnrker, 1853. V|ll ftud 
4it3pp. in*. SecuDd oijitiori, reTised ami Gnlarged, iDclnitinf; llermitnn 
I Dorolhta, nuw fir»l oddwl. L., GrnirgB Bell. 1874. XVI siid 
44U |ip. 8°. 
Oiupbell, John J. ITi poenia of (ioethe, iiitcrsperstnl in "Tlie Song of 
iIk Bi'll Hiid other poema from the Gernrnn." Edinhurjfh, Blackwood. 



tid •< 
, Edward, 



I pp. 



Ifi". 



<r PiivmJi. London, Pitmnii. Vlt uud 
14*J pp. H°, r.Kitaius i. a. "Die vier Jahresieltan." 
'I'lic CollectioDB ot Poems ^od Songs, in Bajeiieu, vol. I, 1885, pp. 3-188. 
Cloagb. A. H. lioL-tht's Poems and Ballads iu vol. 53 of Frawr. 
Dwight, John 8. .Solei't minor poems irunslnled from the German of 

»(iueflie and Schlllir, wilh Notes. B., Hilliard, Graj & Co., 183». 
8'. XX and 43U pp. — Goethe p. 1 to lUT: 85 larger and sborltir 
poems, of which 17 are translated hj friends [Geo. Baocron, Mien 
Fullvr. and others}, the rest hj the Editor; and Notes on Goethe, 
pp. aaii to 439. 
Tanz, CbarleR [von Goethe besonders geschitxt]. Torquato Taiixo, 
with other Gtrman Poetry. L., Loagmao, 1827, VI and 25S pp. 8". 
The Appendix cuatiius from p. 25it to 307: Tho Shepherd's 
Lament — (JonBOlation in Tears — The Wanderer's Nighl Lay — To the 
Uooi)>~To the Chofien one - The God And ihe finjsdero — Proximitj 
to the Beloved One — Higuon — The Flow'ret Wondrous Fair — The 
Krlkini; — The king in Thiile —Night Thoughts — tinchangeableness of 
Love — Welcome and Farewell — Uouologue. The opening Scene of ti.'s 
Iphigenia- Charon— The Violet. 
ujrBen. P. Poems, transl. in tlic original metres. N.T., Christen, 1878. 13°. 
Freilig-rath-Kroeksr, Mrs. K. Hy Uoddcas. In the Publications of the 

K. (ioi-ihe Society, vol. VII (1893), pp. 66-68. 
— Moven Goethe-Poems, pp. l-tO in "A Century of German Lyrics." 

I.Kiidon, Reiiiemann, ISiH. XIV and 22.'i. 16". 

German Lady. 25 Goelhe poeios, on pp. 7-49 of "Metrieal translations 

from the German of Goethe, Schiller, UhUud, Heine and others." — by 

a tiiTraau Lady. London, Williams and Norgate, ISSS, 167 pp. 8°. 

OibBDn, WilliaH. The Poems of Goethe, consisting of his Ballads and 

Son<!S, and Uisccllaacous Sclectiniui, done into English Vorac. London, 

Simpkin Marshall, 1883. VUl and 344 pp. I2*. 

Anon. Art. on Gibson's tranBlations of G.'s Poemi: in vol. 57 of SaL Bev. 

Impey, E. B. Dor Ralten^nger, in Designs and Border Illustrations to 



1 of (inthe, Schiller tee. With I 
1841. 30 pp. large folio. 
Eendrick, A. C. Echoes, or l.fisure Hours 
Kodiiiiliir [U.S.], Sage. VIU and 14S pp. 
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GOF-THE BlBLIOGBAPHV. 



Martin, Sir Tlieadore. St. Petar and Iho Cherries , and 3 of Iho Rnman 

Elcg'^"- '" '^'i^ Song or the Bell and other TranslalioDs. BdinbuTKh, 

Blackwood. 188!). Vide also Soman El«^ies. 
Herinle, J. H. Uer Zaiiherlchrling, — in Designs anJ Border Illuetrations 

to Po{^ms of Gothe, Schiller &e. With translatiooa. London, Senior, 

1841. 30 pp. knfe folio. 
Haylor, 8. Pa.^isages from Faust, &c. Confession (What ia lo hide Ihe 

hardest) p. 1T3; also Lore ax Landscape pninlor, p. 155-57, and Ue- 

TotioD Jtc. p. IfiB. 1839. 
Sominis anbra. The morning came, ^ Bid me not speak, — I.ove and 

Lttudscnpe painter Ac. , in the Appendix lo the dramatic poem : The 

Roman Uartyr. Wilkins and Norgate, 1850. 
Page, Frederick Three specimena of ituethe (nie): I think of thee, Good 

advii'c. and Faust and Wa^cr on Kaster [lay, in: " Employment." — 

Bath, rph.Tra, 1838. 44 pp. 8'. 
Beade. J. E. Hijpon's Song, and passages from Faust (q. v.) pp. 134-it.'i in 

the "llrama of Life." L^ SaundersAOUey, 1840. XIV and IR2 pp. B*. 
BobllUOtt, Robert. Seven poems by Goethe, Interspersed in Specimens of 

the German I.yric Poets. London, Lonpman, 1828. XII and 110 pp, 8". 
BellB, Albert. Goethe'a Uinor Poems. Selected, annotated and r<<-arranged. 

London, Trf.l.ner, 1875. XXXVI and 152 pp. 8'. 
Soaderland, J. B. Designs and Border Itluslralions to Poems of Gootho, 

Schiller. &c. With trnnslatinns. L.. Senior. 1841. 3(1 pp. large fol. 
Soueaaeliein, B. and A. Pogatsclier. Select Poems of Goethe, witli Life, 

introductions and notes. L., Sonnenschein, 1883. XV| and tH pp. 8*. 
Tbomas, Witliaa S. The Hinor Poetry of (iocthe. A Selection from his 

Songs, Ballads ftc. Translated. Ph., Butler. I85». XXXI and 335 pp. 

Introduction and Notes show much insight. 
TomliBMH, C. The Trilogy of Passion. Trauslalion- In Puldicationa of 

the E. Goethe Society, vol. iV, 1888, 5U-6J. 
Ward, J. H. Ballads of Life. Salt Lake City (Utah), Hysum Parry .' Co^ 

1880. Tmn<ilations from Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, Chamisso and Sturm. 
Wenkebaeb. Frl. Die schonen deutschen LJeder. Sew York, Chrislom. 

18811. Exlracls from Goethe. Schiller and Lessin^-. 

Rinniin fiUgif*. 
Bowring. Edg«r Dtni. Three of the Elegies, in bis Poems of UflsUia, 

translated iu the original metres. London, Parker, 1853. XXTIII 

and 433 [>p. sin. 8. 
Tbonu, Wn. 0. Fragments, in rhymed Terse, from the R. Elegies: p. 3IB 

of Minor Poems. 18.59. 
B07B«»D, Dr. Hjalnar. Only T out the -20 translated, on pp- KXI lo IIH 

of vol. 1 of G."s Life and Works. Philadelphia. Barrie, 188.'). 4*. 

Goethe's Roman Elegies. Translated into English lerse, in the 

original metre. B., Schocnhof & Uoeller, nilhout date. 39 pp. smiill 4*. 




[utin. Sir Theodore. Elo^im 1, II aitd III, p|i. 19T--203 in liie Song of 
the Hell, nml atlier TraDslolinns from Schiller, Goethe, Ubland and 
Others. Londuii. BUckwood, IH89. 

- The Cnmr.Fele Elottius, in Publicafious of the E. G. 8. vol. VII. (1893), 
pp. 71 -tU. 



The SoiiHrts. 
Bowring. Edgar Alfred. All llio Sunnuls Iranslaled in 






Boi 



London, ParVer, 1853. XXVllI and 433 pp. small 8». 
aUnson . Charles. On (ioelhc''a Sonnets. Essay and Tranaiation. in 
tho Publications of Iho E. Goetlie Sociely, yol. VII, 1893, pp. 225-245. 
"— A Critical Examination of Goethe's Sonnets, L., Nnfl, 1890. Ifipp. 8°. 

SprOeha in PrOKi. 
Anon. Ms'iiuis and Reflections from G, In vol. 1 of New York Qiiarlerly, 1852. 

— Maxims anil Reflexions of G. In rol. !>3 of Fraser. L. 1875. 

Blind, Kathilde. Maiims and Reflections. la Publications of the E. Goethe 

Society, vol. IV. 1888, pp. 6fi-&4. 
CroBse. A. Mnxims of G. In vol. 99 of Temple Bur. L. 1893. 
Bichardson, E. B. Kthical sayings in Prose. In vol. 42 of New Eng- 

huiK-r, IS.S3. 
Words of Wisdom, from Goethe; in vol. 130 of Blackwood. 
ROnnfeldt. W. B. IteHeclions and Maxims (Sprnche in Prosa) on pp. 137 

lo -^lil, i.f tiie ml. "Oilicifiuis Ac." London, Walter Scott, without 

date. 111". 
I Sannden, T. Bailof. The Maxims and ReflectinDs. Translated, — with a 

(loQfc'thy) Preface, London. Uacniillan. 1893. 223 pp. small 8". 
t Aphorisms. In vol. 7 of American Monthly Mag. B- 

Wegl-Ssltidur ZHmm. 

Bowring. Edgar Alfred. Weat-Eastern Divan, Translation of '•upwards 
<if >i() III Iho liuHt ]>uems untraced in the Divan, the number in the 
oriftiual exceeding 2(>0." On pp. 385-415 of 2^ edition, revised and 
enlarged of E. A. Bowring's "Poems of Goetho." London, G. Bell, 
1874. XVI and 440 pp. 8°. 

WaiM, A. West -easterly Divan, with introd. and notes. Philadelphia. 
Roberts, 1876. aq. 18°. 
Ijeaen. Ujalmar. Wesl-cast«m Divan, in Goethe's Works. Philadelphia. 
IS85. large 4*. VoL I, p. 189-230. 

Bogera, A. Three Pooras from the "West-r.sllicher Divau." lu Ihfl'Publi- 
cations of the E. Goethe Society, fol. II (1886), pp. 109-111. 

with introductionand Notes, forming pp. 194-339 of a volume: Goeilie*s 

Reineke Fok, Wesl-Eistem Divan and Achilleid. Translated in the 
original Metres. London. Georee Bell, 1890. 8'. 3'6 pp. 

Anon. Article on Wcst-Easlem Divan: in vol. IS^ofRlackwoml. Kdlnb. 18K2. 

— G. and Suleika. VoL 1 at Wuetem Bevian. St. Luuia. 
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Hermann and Dorothea. 



Boloroft, Tfaamu. Hermuno and Dorolhea. A poem , from the Qennin 
of Gopthe. [The fir»t Translnliuti.] Intro duel ion and Null's. 1.., Long- 
man. ItMJl. XXII and 211. 12*. Tht^ irauslaiur sent a copy of bia 
work to Goeihe, and received u note of aukuowled^einenl. 

AnOB. Review in the itrtlisA CWfie of Holcruft's TriuHluIion, December. 1801. 
"Few persons are now i^ninraiil of the name nnd character of 
Goethe, or are uninformed that he is infected with tho.^e principles of 
which we have consiatentljr and canstantl; avowed our aliiiurrence, sod 
which his writings have circulated lo the aoriuus and itnportunt iiijury 
of social order." ... " Neverthelees," adds the writer, "'we are not 
reluctani to acknovledge his claims to great abilities." 

Whewetl, W. H. k D., translated from the hexameters of Guthe [nc]. — 
Privately printed ; no date. I8H pp., oblong 8°. 

Cochrane, Junes. H. it I)., from the German [in hexamptc-rxj. Oxford, 
U'Pherson; wrlliout date. XI and H.^ pp. S'. 
The translator reckons hi« work to date aftar two others, — Ibej will 

be Holcrofi's and Whewell's. 

Aaan. H. A D. : a TaJe. Translated from the German of Goethe. 
L., Longman, 18o5. XII and 142 pp. 1-2'. "In prose, (and) m > 
style and method differenl from Ihe original, — wilhoul esaenlialty 
deviating from Goethe's plan.'' 

— Translation in Hexameters, on pp. 6l-'203 of "English Ilexamelei Trans- 

lations from Schiller, Guthe [tic]. Homer, Callinus and Heleager-" 
London, Murray, 1847. VIII and 277 pp.; oblong 8°. 

— H. & D., translated, in vol. 23 of Democratic Review. N.Y. 1848. 

— Essay on H. £ D., in vol. 41 of Fraser. L. 184-*. 

Winter, ■. A Translation of the B. k D. of G., in the Old English meaniro 
of Chapman's Homi-r. Dublin, Kelly, ISM. IX and S2 pp. »'. 

Porter, Thomaa CoDrad. B. k D., from the Gorman ofGuuthe. Translated 
[into Prose]. No* York. Rirker k Co., 1854. IC8 pp. 12". 

Dale, Rev. H. Goethe's H. i D. . translated. Dresden , Oottscbalfc , 1859. 
VIII and 87 pp. 8°, 

— With lllustrutiomt by Kaulbacli ami U Hofmann. Munich and Bertin, 

Bruckmauu. EdUUm dt luxe. Without dale. 80 pp.; large 4*. 
The Uril. Hus. stamp indicates 1874 as year of acquisition. 
BowriBf, Bd^tr Alfred. Translated into Hexameters, and first published 
in the second edition of Bowring's "Poems of Goethe," where it oc- 
cupies pp. 302-384 of the vol. L., George Bell, 1874. XVI and 
440 pp. 8°. 

— with etching.^ by H. Faber. Philadelphia, 1888. 

Abob. Notice of B. ad., illustrated by Falier. in Dial (Chicago), Hnrch 188'J. 
Hewatt, W. T. G.'s H. k D. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes. 
Boston, Heath, 1891. I. and 243 pp. 8°. 
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I, Frederick. < 
Whilty, John I. 



s 11. d U. With cnr responding English Hexamelers 

.. I... Williams: A Norgite. VII and 133 pp.; broid 8'. 

■ologiie ami first Onnlo o( G.'s H. ft D. "AcciiralBly 

tr:iii-luleil" in HMnmt'lors. With SchJlIcr'a GoiIh of Grepcc— and nthcr 

Poema. l.onili.ii. Orocock & Ccindliff, 1892. 41 [ip. 8.. 

Frotbioffkam, Sllen. G.'i H. & l>., tran^laU'd. BiMton, Kobena, 1870. 

— A later litle-p.lilion. 1887. 

TeesdalB, HarDiftdnke. II. A D., trunsl. into tlenametvr vorsc. London, 
Nort'ate. 1874. X and 78 pp. 12'. 

— .Second edition. Ibid., ISlft. X and 78 pp. 12°. 

BeU, B. und E. WOlfel. H. A I). [Uermnn text], willi Jntrndoction. irgu- 
ri»'i.is and notes. London, Whillaker. 1875. XI and 139 pp. 8°. 

Wagner, W. H. 4 D. [Tent], with an introduction and notes. Cambridgo, 
riiiv,.rMiy Pri'ss. IHIG. XXIV and 2(n pp. 8". 

Sachs, H. II. & D. [Oerman leit], with (rrainmtLlical explanations etc. 
London. Kollin]:inn, 1884. 87 pp. S'. 

Boyesen, Hjalmar. In "Goethe's works." Ph., 1885. Vol. V, pp. 321-271. 

Charles TonlinsoD, F. It. S. U. i I)., translated into English Bt^xatneipr.'i. 
Wilh .in Inlrodiiulof-y lissay. A new edition, revised. Dedicated lo the 
En«lisli Goeihe Societj. London, Nutt, 1887. 109 pp. 8'. 



r 



Achmrl>. 
n, Aluander. The Aihitlcid, forming part (pp.341-7G) or a voluiii 
'Goflhe's Ruineke Vo\. Wusl-Easteru Divnn. and Achilleid." London 
leo. Hall, ISIHJ. 8', 57S pp. 



HeiHfrkf Fiich.. 



337 of vol. ; 



Boyesen, Dr. Hjalnar. Transl.. on 

Works, in 5 vols. Philadelphia, Barn'e, 1885. 4>. 
Ainslie. A. OongUs. Reynard the Fox. After the fiermno version of 

Goethe. Lomlon, Mucaiilian, 188C. 
Arnold, S. J. Rcyuard the Fox. After the German version of Goethe. 

Wilh 60 illuftt rations from the desi^s of Kaulhafh, and 13 india proof 

en(;rii?ingB lij J. Wolff. London, Nimmo, 188fi. 
-- American edition, Roberts hrothers 1887. 
So^en, A. Translated in hMtametera. With an introduction. I.., Bell 

4 Sons, 1888. 8». pp. 2<I3. - American edition. N.Y., Scribner « 

Wdford. 1888. — Also, forming with W..9t-G astern Divan and Achilleid, 
I a vol. of 37t; octiivo pages. L., Bril nnd Sons, 18!K). 

FalmojihroH und Sroterp*. 
A BuqM for the Festival of the 24U) „r (lctj<lier IftOO. From the tieruian 
of Goethe, by the trunslalor of Goethe's Herrmann [ifc] anil Dorothea 
Olid Sdiillcr'a Mary StuwU [Why can that be? Thu vidiwt iaUd 
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Goethe Bibliogbafht. 



translation of H. and D. is Holcroft's of 1801; Ihere arr rwo carlj- 
undated ones, Whewell's »nd Ctichrane's. The Bril. Mus. Calalnjiue sug- 
gOEts J. C- Hellish.] Waimar, Gadicke& brollicrs ISlll. 18 pp- ■'°- 
Minor Flays. 
Bowriu^, Edgar. The Wajward Lover and the Fellow -Culprits, forming 
pp. l-!l(l fif "Tho Driimatic Works of Roethe." London, Kell S. Sons, 
187!!. »'. .'i43 pp. 

Gottz roH Berlickingai, 

MaekeiiBie, H,, rovifus, in au "Accounl of (he fiermun Theatre." Oocli: 
rather fuvourabl}, together with Clavigo and Stella. TransacUuns of 
the Royal Societj of Edinburgh, vol. il. Lit. Glaus, p. Ibi-VJ'i. 17aa 

AnOD. Monthlj Review, notice of (iuetz. Vol.39, pp.2i2-36. L. 1799. 8». 

— On iJoetr. von Borlichin^n. Ewaj in vol. 16 of HlacVwood Mas-, 1824. 
LinreDCe, Hiss Boae. Clortt [»ir'] uf B. Translation, tvilh u preface hj 

^. Ciirrifl. Liverpool, 179;t. IX and I2« pp. 8°. 
Scott, Sir Wklter. Gaelt von Berlidiin|;en, with the Iron Hand. Transl. 
from the German of Goethe [i>ie], author of the Sorrows of Wcrter [*ic]. 
L., J. Bell, 1799. XVI and 21)2 pp. 8°. -Goethe, in the preface, h 
referred to as "the elegant author of the Sorrows of Werther." 

— New edition "'carefully revised," with Sir Walter Scolt's inlroductioD. 

On pp. 401 to 504 as an Appendix lo "Dramalic Wurkti uf Goethe," 

translated by Anna Swanwick. London, Bohn, ISiill. 504 pp. 8*. 
His translation republished, "unaltered, aave for the correction of 

a few obvious errors,^ and occupying pp. 97-3tl8 of " Dramatic WoriiB 

uf Goethe." London, Bell and Sons, 18T!t. 543 pp. 8°. 
Bftcblieiiii, A. Aus "Goetz von Berlichingen," pp. I>1J-19I in "Goethe'a 

Prosa." London, Sampson & Co., 1876. 8'. XV and 393 pp. 
Bull, H. A. G. V. B., edition, with introd. and notes. London, Uacmillan, 

1883. 16". 
BoTMen, H. Tr. on pp. 3 to (i7 of vul. 3 of Goethe's Works in 5 Tola. 

Ph., 1885. 4*. 
Alford, B. 6. Shakespeare in Two Voratons of "Golz von Berlic 

In Publications of Goethe Sneiely, pp. 9S-109. 
Ulrich, Anton J. li. v. B. Edited with Englisli Notes and Voi 

London, Willinms & Norgale ; no date, im and lli pp. 

Tarlor Wo., at Horwiok. KMtimate of [day, and trauHlatiun o{ 

mi'Dt m pp. ^r,-:m uf vol, 111 (183B) of Historic Survey of Gennui 
Pocirj. London. Treuttel & Wurlit. HI vols. 1828-30- 

AnOD. Egmout, translated. Boston, Hunroe, 1841. IV and 150 pp. S*. 

— [by another Writer to whom the preceding one was unknown.] Tnuta- 
laied. London, Saunders & OUey, 1848. IV and 170 pp. 8'. 
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WiDwiok, Adds. First piililislioii h 



o( "Dramatic Works of Goethe," 






- Republi sited 



"pyitig pp. 
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Loiidun. Bohii. 18.W. 8*. XVUod50i 



Hrefull; r 



IV I by the r 



mpl shed translati 



pp. 



Lewea. Qeorge Henry 



c Works nf Coethe 
543 pp 8° 
htfinoDl QD I the (. erniin Ai-tors Artcte iti the 

"l.pader. J i e I«t Re| r nte I u ftm Archer tad Robert lavet 

"[Jramoli fcssaj* bj John Forster and feorge Henry lewes Loidon 

Walters tt Ifi If. \L1\ »iid W pp 
SchBti-Wilion H (. ni Egmonl as depicted n Paint ng Poetr; ini) 

History. I v < alls t ( oethe and S h Her I ondon Sm th Elder & Co 

ISSS. 3-11 8' 
r ickeas. Charles jun F^-moot, arranned for Translut on luto English witl 

Siite^ nnl V alularj Lei[i(, \o fet & I nnther IVy'y 164 p| S' 
Wegnern, Oskir Ton hi.m nt a trag I) W th English Notes I on Ion 

Thimm. I 4 lh4 pp t 
Oickena. Charles j n E^nnont — fan Ibersut pn a s de n DeuiRcheu m 

ila,Ein;ii Ui urbeitot 2 a (I Dresden El leruiann 1875 1118 pp «' 
Coleridg'e. Arthur Dnke. Trslt., ^with cntr actes and songs by fSeuthoven, 

newly arr»iij,'fd from the full score, and Schubert's song "Kreudvoll 

iind k-idvoii," and an illualratioo by Uitiais. London, Chapman £ DhII, 

ISCH. II and 114 pp. 8'. 
Apel. H. Egmont [Texlj. With Notes and Vocabulary. London, Williams 

^iTid Norsate, 1868. 137 pp. 8". 
Noyes. D, P. li.'s Egmont, In vol. I of American Whig RcTiew, N.Y. 
Oppen, E. A. Egoiont. Text and Notes. London, Longmann, 1868. XXX 

nuii 1 1!) pp. small 8*. 
Bnchheim, Ur. C. A. Ej^monL Inlroduction . text and notes. Oxford, 

Clarendon Press, 1878. 8°. XXXVllI and 199 pp. 

— I8ti9. 8'. XLVIIl and 213 pp. 

- ISaa. 8=. XLVill and 204 pp. 

Boyesen, H. On pp. 189 to 240, of vol. II of Goethe "a Works. I'hila- 
delphin, Barrie, 1885. 4°. 

Priner, 8. [Textj With inlroduction and Notes. I^iew-York, Mai-inillon, 
18il8. LI and 174 pp. 8°. 

Wftrd, Ur. A. W. On some Aspects of Goethe's "Egmont." In the Trans- 
actions of the Manchester Goethe Society, I6»4, pp. 164-66. 

Winkler, Hlz. Egmom, together with Schiller's Essays on "Eginont's 
Li.'l>eu <ind Tod" and "Cbcr Eginonl." Edited, with lulroductiuu and 
Notes. Boston, GJnu, 1898. LI and 276 pp, 8°. 

Oarigo. 
Hackeniie. H., refers with moderate praise to Cl.ivigo in on "Account 
<■! the German Thuatre" in tin- Transactions of the Royal Society of 
EUiuburgh, ToL O Lit claM, pp. 154-192. 1797. 4*. 
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Anon. Tr&iisltiliou, 1798. Noticed, together with ".Stella" in tbe Honthl; 

Review of 1798. 
BDWriag-, Kigtr. The translation forms pp. 20ii-2Mi of Uramutfc Works 

of Gotthe. L, Geo. Boli & Sous, 1870. MS pp. 8'. 
ClBTilTO, B Tragedy. Translated .. hj Member* of tho Munchesler Goetlio 

Society. Dedicated to l.he Uemory of Herman Hager. London, Nutt, 

1897. 13G pp. 8'. 

a pp. I.J5 to 182 of vol. 3 of Goethe's Works. Phila- 



Boroun, H. Tr. o 

delphia. Bnrrie, i 



koIb, 



Die GtKhteMtr. ^^H 

Anoil. Thu Sister, n drama, bj Goethe. Author of the Surroirs '^^ 
Werfcr (nc), on pp. 1 to 46, uf "Dramatic pieces from the Gennao." 
Edinburgh, Creech, 1792. I and 218 pp. — The other pieces are not 
by Goeihe, and there is no indication that Wm. Taylor of Norwich 
had auythini; lo do with the matter. 
BgyeHo, H. The Brother and Slater. Tr. on pp. 211 to 221 uf vol. 3 
of Goethe's Works, in 5 vol. I'hiludelphia, Barria, ISSo. 4". 

AnonymonB. Slella, London, Ilookbara and (.'arpenter , 17;t8. IV and 
113 pp. 8". 

The preface says; '1i had been thought advisabli.' lu translate the 
play as literally as possible, and from iho original nttlier than tbe 
French Ac" — Tbis is the origiunl Stella, — so little known In the Gar- 
niNny of to-day, — before Schiller iulroducud thecalaatropbe, as against 
tlie revolutionary "mariane k trois.'' Tljis translation as well as that 
of "ClaTigo" noticed in Iho Monthly Kevieo of 1798. 

Tbompmn, BanjftiniB. Stella, a drama in t) acts. Traitslaled from th« 
German of J. W. von Gothe. On -W pp. of vol. VI and last of "The 
German Theatre." Loudon, Vernon and Hmid, 1801. [ivaeh drama 
having a new pafrinstion.] No Introduction. Tbe version pructKJBti tliti 
modification of the dose, by Schiller's advice. 

Culjle and Wb. Tiylor. Controversy about the first and second Stella. 
Taylor referred to the first, which was, and apparently remained, na- 
1 lo Carlyle. Hence some of the lattcr's animadveraluns againat 
a supposed misconcepliun by Taylor. Carlylo's Essays, vol. Ill pp. ^17-351. 

B0f«Mn, B. "A Triigedy." Tr. on pp. 183 to 2111 of vol. 3 of tioelbe'a 
Morks, in 5 vols. Philadelphia, liarrie, 186S. 4'. — This is not tli« 
ori^nal version, but gives the muditication uf Ibe close, counselled 
by Schiller. 

■ftckenaia, fi., reviews, in an accnunl of tbe Gorman Theatre, Stella, 
a Ihe original viTsion, severely, in Trauiiactlons uf the ROfal 
Hy of Edinliurgh. vol. U, Literary Class 179U. pp. IM-IUS. 4*. 
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Fniwf. 

Anntyais, TrnnHlatiou, Editions, Ulustralioo. 
Clirono logically. 

L Bonn, Qeorge. Kxlrui^ls fmm lioelhe's Tragedy of Faustus, explanalury of 
the [ilates by Itet?i<:li [fie], intunded to illustrate thtt work, translated 
by fi. S., — Author of "Ibe Innkeeper's Daughter," — "FalU of Clyde," 
— "The Bohemian" 4c. London, J. H. Bohle, 1820. 

This is the early |rena of >evenil subsequent publications. It 
Mems referred to, in Heineinann's list, 1886 B. German. No, i, [as erron- 
eously: it ought really to be 1 , in order iit time]. And Heinemann 
adds tin his A. F.ngllsh) that the book is rare, and thai his No. 1 is in- 
deed not in tbc British Unseum, though in the Godloiau. However, it 
is to be found in the (ormer, — Catalogue 2644; 1^3. G. — in the Lnrge 
Room, bound together with two other things. This volume, then, contains : 

a) Umrisse to Got-the's Faust, gweichnet von Ratsch [sie]. Stutt- 
(!»«, Colta. 1816, with text 12 pp. 4*. 

h) Exlrarts, as above. Only S pp., of which one is blank, of very 
brief explanations, 3 to 7 lines to each of the 26 plates, — correspondinK 
lu the Hues chosen in the German a). A page of introduction from 
which gradually the text of the 1821 edition seems evolvud. 

c] A set of outlines, cooiponirt von C. F. Schullw to Fouquo's 
Undine, published at Nurnberg, Campe. 

Heinemann [1886, B. German] says as to his Numbers I and 2, 
that he could not sea the "Extracts." It was to him "leider nnmrig- 
lich, daa Torliegende [his 2, my 1] mil dem TOrhergehenden Werke tu 
vergleichen. Bcide sind von grosser Scllenhcil." But the extracts arc, 
as stated above, in the British Museum, '2614,2. 
'Bohle, the publisher, died; the following editions are published by 
Boosey. Boileau, — rW* further on, Br. Mus. T 1485 (13). says that 
Soans undertook a fuller analysis of Faust, and -> but of the fact 
immediately following one would like to see direct evidence — "the 
first sheets were sent W Goethe, who greatly praised ihem. But, when. 
Soans had scarcely finished a third of his translation, Bohte died. 
This circumstance, combined with family affairs, caused Soans lo give 
up his eulorprisc." "Als besonders Heluugen" Boileau remembers a 
passage, which he (|uoIps: "Down with it..." ftc It does not occur 
in the next edition of the Rclisch outlines: thi> Analysis there given 
is consequently probably not by Scans. 

Boosey now takes the place of the publisher, and an Anonymua 
that of Soan, and we have — Heinemon's No. I , but really No. 2 of 
these early attempts — Bril. Mus. 1892a4: 
L AllDafmonfl. Retsch*s [sk-] Serii's of 21! outlines. illuslraliyi< of Goelhe^s 
Fausl. Engraved from the Orif,'iuRls by Heury Moses; and on Analysis 
of the tragedy. London, Boosey, 1S20. Test 60 pp. large 4'. 
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The teit begins: "The Fniist of Goetlie U [iprhaiis the most nri- 
ginai work of German jioexy" &c. It says nulhiiifr ahnul the former 
short notes, ftDulysis or extracts beiog exhausted. That however occurs 
in the introduction lo anolher edition [our 3, Heinemami'H 4]. A buok- 
seller's slip is afflied^ljpe anil printer's ink poiiilinj; to ■ later 
period — to Iho effect that "iiii AnnljaiB of the Tragedy of Fausl, in 
illuatration of llieae outlines, and priutad uniform wil.li l.liein, may he 
had separately, price S.'cach part: — Lar^e paper 4." N. B. rhe plates 
appeared in two parts, ax appears fruin tlie covers liound up at the end. 

This, then, seems the work nhich Ur. Beinemnnri, introduces as 
his number 1, saying: "This is not in the Brilish Museum: the only 



w of is 



the Hodloii 



Library." 



, hOHl 



"A series of (27) Desi^s to illustrate Goethe's Paustus. By Hr. 

Rel^iauh; copied and engraviid in outline by Henry Hoses. 4'. London." 

and mentions nothing of the Text. Was there then, perhaps, an 

edition made of the plates alone? What we said above abont a slip 

affixed seems to prove it. 

As to the difTerence in the number of plates^'26 or 27 — ,the 
laller number seems rather lo point lo the next— 1821 —edition. 

. [Heinemann'a 4, his 3 being the Ilorat Gtrmankae which we mentiori 
further on:] 

Faustus: from the German of Goelhe. Loudon, Boosey, 1821. 4'. 
The introduction says: "The slight analysis drawn up as an accom- 
pauimeut to Uetsch's Outlines being out of print, the publishers felt 
desirous to supply its place with a innre careful abstract of "Faiut" 
which, while it served as a liook of refi'rence and explanation for th« 
use of the purchasers of the plates, xa\^\A also possess some claims to 
iutere.it the general reader as an iniiependeni publication," The ana- 
lysis is "interspersed with eilracls of considerabie length, and feeble 
bits of translation" [Carlyle]. The title, simpler than that of the 1830 
edition , says nothing about the number of the engravings. Dt faeto 
they are 27, i.e. one more than in the 1" and 2-1 editions. Mr. Heine- 
mano, however, is in error in saying this frontispiece [».ura Vorspid} 
is "von Moses selbst gewichnet." ll is really copied fruui Comelin*. 
For later Editions of Uetxsch ride pp. 2*;, 28, 3», 30 and 34. 

I. Carljle, Tbonaa Faastus. Essay in the New Edinburgh Review, 
April 1S22. 8°. With Reference to the work jusi mentioned. Carlyle'e 
first word on Goethe. Not reprinted by the Author in his complete 
works. Bui reproduced with introduction hy Hr. (iamell, io the Publi- 
c*Iions of the E. (j. $., vol, IV, 1»«8.^ pp. 85-ltK>. Full uf high praise 
for Goethe; unfavourable lu the analyst and Irauslalor. 

i. AHQnjmoaa. The Faustus of Goethe, on pp. 235-38, ~ being "Uorae Ger- 
manicac" No. V, — of Blackwood's Kdinburgli Uagazinc, vol. Vll, June 
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1820. Analysis of the whole of the first part, witli Iranslations inter- 
B|)ers«d: independoDl, ao it appeurs, of Buosey'» pu1)lications of 1S30 
and 1821. The Editor of Blackwood adds this note: "We Ihiak it 
proper to mention tbal the tranalalions in this numlier of the "florae 
llcrmanicae" are not exi^miled hj Hr. Gillies, hut by another friend, 
whose contributions in Terse and prose, serious and comic, have al- 
ready fre<|uently adorned our papefi." 

As to this Mr. Gillies (Roberl Pearse], b. 1788, d. 1858, he was 
a frequent contributes to Blackwood, an important literary mediator 
between nermany and England, translated from Miiller [Ouilt] , HnlT- 
mnnn, FouquF, Griltparr.er, Pichler, Kruse, founded (he Foreijin Quarterly 
Rotiew in 1827; a friend of Scotl. lived for some timo in liiirmany, 
and met Guelhe. National Biography. toI. 21. 181K). 

Bhall«T. Percy Byulis. Translation of the "Uay-day Night Scene" in 
thelrafc-edj of Faust; pp. 120-137 of toI. I of the "Liberal," a half-yearly 
pnblicalinn [by Leigh Hunt, Lord Byron, Shelley and olhers]. London, 
John Hunt, 1822. 

"We find a translation of a witcb scene from Goethe's Faust; it 
contains ener^iy , though the keeping is coarse." p. 16 of a Critique 
on the ■'Liberal." London, Day, 1823, 16 pp. 8*. 

Translation of the Prologue in Heaven. First published on pp. 3<t2-398 
of Shdley's Posthumous Works, edited by his Widow. London, 1824. 
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tiook contains also the "Hay Day Night," but that had 
already been published in the Liberal, 182'2. Vide above. Both these 
pieces are now in tho frequent editlouN of Shelley's works, Kussetli's, 
18T8, and Foralan's. 1876-86. conlaiu also some brief prose attemplB 
of n Fauat translation by Shelley. 
Traiislolion of fragments of Faust; vig. r Prologue in Heaven, — Hay- 
Day Ni|,'hl. Published in the Quarterly Review of 1826, then taken 
over by Lock hart. 
Sower, Lord Franota LeTeun. Faust, a drama, and Schiller's Song of 
the Boll. London, Murray, 1S33. IV and 304 pp. 8°. 

This translation was known 1o Goethe, not very favourably. Vide 
Granville In "General Appreciation." The translator's knowledge of the 
languago was very insufficient, e.jf. r 

Keiuus der viero None of the four 

Steckt in dem tiere. Stands before the door, 

iteviewed in Quarterly Review in 1826, with high praise of Goelbe. 
Tajrlor. Wm., of Korwioh. Scenes from Fnuslus of Goethe. 1) Uay- 
duy Night; 2) Cathedral Scene; on pp. 324-35 of his Historic Survej 
of German Poetry vol. 111. Treutlel i Wfirti, 1830. 

The awfiU translation: "Neighbour, your dram bottle," quoted by 
Carlyle in such a way as to render it possible lo ascribe it to some 
other, unnamed, Irunslnlor, is really Taylor's, 
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ABonymans. Faustus. From the German of Goelhe. Emiicltished wit]| 
Rctflcb's [fie] series of 27 outlines. Nete edition, with Portriit of tl 
Author, and an Appendii, conlaining the Maj-daj Night Scene, tr. \ 
Fere; Bjrsshe Shelley. London, Edwnrd Lumlejr, 1832. 

No notice in taken in the Preface of Carlyle's criticism. It giTi^ 
oa[j n laudatory notice, not of the translation, but of the oullinet 
from "a weekly paper" (not named) "a considerable portion of wt 
is usually devoted to the fine arts." 

— Art. on Oower's translation of Pausl, in toI. lli of London llagaMn 
^. ADOnTmoOB. Faust as a drama was first produced in 1S26 at Dr 

Lane, ia a musical spectacle, rhich adhered neither to the words 
Rtory of the original 

It was next presented at the Princess's Theatre in 1853 in 
"Faust el Marguerite" of Michel Carre, — a "Drame faDtastique." 

A few years later, at the hands of Gounod it made its appearane 
at tho Italian Opera. The first attempt to treat the subject with dignitfl 
and fulness was made ISGC by Chnltertou's management. 

10. Ctrlyle, Th. Faust's Curse; with this motto: — "Our armies ) 

terribly in Flanders," said tho Corporal, "but it was nothing to thia.^ 
AUienH'um, Jan. 1832. No. 21!), p. 5. 

Justly called, hy Heinemaun, "eine vortrefflicho Oberset^ung." 

11. - Essays, vol. 1, p. 126-171, r.oetho's Helena. Writien in 1828 and fi 
published with excellent translations of many passages in tbo "Foretgl 
Keview." Carlyle, however, failed to recognue Lord Byron in Ktiphor 

12. Sajward, A. Translated into English Prose, with Remarks on for 

Tran^lal ions, and Kales. Loudon, Moion. 1833. LXXXVIl s.2gi pp. 

This first edition of this celebrated IranslatioD does not yet giv 
the tranblator's name, but merely points him out as being the t 
lator of Savignj's "On the location of our ago for Icpislalioa 
jurisprudence," and introduces givos the initials Ju a preface. 
~- Second edition. With "an Abstract of the Continuation" Ac. Loi 
Hoxon, 1834. CVIU and 350 pp. 

— eU" edition, 1855. 
AnOD. Art. on Hayward's translation in vol. 7 of Kraser, and 59 of Edt^ 

burgh Revic». 
AthetUBOB. Review of a Faust translalian into English Prose [Hayward'tfl 

in Albena-um, 1833, p. -261. 
Horn, F. A 1017 approving article on Haynard's second edition, by F. Hoe 

iu a ■■Sanimlunp von Aufsltzen iiher Goethe." vol. 111. 1887. 
Bnilean, D. Remarks on Hr. Hayward's Pro^c Translation of Goetha*) 

Faust, &c. London, Trcutlel, 1834. 8,1 pp. 8*. 
HftfiTftrd, Abrkktm. Vide also Buchhoim. 
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13. Auonymuiu. Fausfus, 

L.J11.J011, 1S34. Black vtrse. 
4. Sime, J. TransIalioD. EiliDbur«b, 1834. 12°. 

Blackia, John 8. Faiist, a Traifedy. Trsnslntcil inta En^'tish Vi^rae, 
with Notes aud preliminary remarks. Kdinburgli, Blacfcn'ood , 1834. 
1,111 and 288 pp. small 8°. 

A dedicaiioD in German verse, by the Scotch Trftnslnlor. Th« 
Prolopie in HesTen omitted in its rigbl place , and giTcn in an ex- 
purgated form, in the Appendix. 
Paust, a Tragedy [If" part]. Second edition, carefully revised and 
larRBly re-written. London, Mscmillan, 188*1. LXXVIil a. 2% pp. 8*. 
Adob. Article on Blackie's Translation. In vol. 48 of St. James's Maga- 
zine. London. 

— Art. on IJlnckie's And Sime's translations. In vol. U) of Fraaer's Mag. 
1(1, Amter, John. F., first pari only ; parts of the poem appeared in several 

numhen! of Blactiwood's Jdagaxina, they were collected and completed 

in 183.1. 
!_ — Kaustus, Ihe second part. London, Longman, 18t;4. LXXXVII and 
U^ 485 pp. 8°. 

^^B>~ The first part [together with Marlowe's Faustus], edited with introduction 
^^k by fly. Morley. London, Houtledge. 1SS3; 3d edtn. 1884; again 188T. 
^^^^- With introduction by Rev. fl. It. Daweis. London, Koutledge, I88t!. 
^^L^ The iatae. New York. Uarper, 1887. 

^^^K- A uo I her American edition. Illustrated by F. U. Gregory. N.Y., White & 
^^P Allen, 1H88. 

^^^^ Goelho's FausL 1. and U. part With introductions by Heury Uorley. 
^H^ London, Routledge, 1893. VUI and 287 pp. — The first .5(1 pp, are 
^H^ occnpied by Marlow. One of Sir .lohn Lubbock's "best hundred books." 

— New London and American idition de luxe. Ouethe'a Faust [The 

l>t part only.] With an intrndncliou by Burdett Uasou. Illustrated. 
Anon. Articles on Aueter's translation, in vol. ()2 of Ediub. Review, and 
vol. li of llublin Cniv. Rcrluw. 
London, Tnislove & Hanson ; Boston. Dodd ft Co., 1894. 3,'pO pp. 8'. 

17. Hodges, ChBries. Translniions *c. Three Scenes from Fauat, p.209-240, 

Kod iiri^.'imil I'oems. Uunich, Jacob Bayer, 1831!. 24U pp. S°. 

18. Anon, Faust, a Tragedy, in two parts. Rendered into English Verse. 

■2 vols. London, 1838. 
11>. Talbot, Bim. Eobert. The Fausi of Goethe. Part the first. Translated 
into English rhyme. Second edition, with the German Text on alter- 
nate pages and additional Notes. Dedicated to Carlyle. London, 
Wacej 1839. XXIV and .t(!9 pp. 8'. 
I Bernayi, Leap. J. Goethe's Faust, Part U. Partly in the Metres of 
Ihf Original and partly in Prose. With ullier Poems. Loudon, Sampson 
Law, 1839. XX and 268 pp. 
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tlic Faust of Guiitbe, un pp. 45-^4. Privately pHuted. Haidvnlicad, 
1839. IX and 174 pp. 

22. Blrck, J. Tr. both Parts. Wilh 39 engriivinss on sleel after M- ReUch 

[lie]. Lamton, Black and Annslrong, 1839. XVIU and 342 pp. and 
aiinin [Notes «nd Remarks) XCVI pp. 8'. 

23. HilU, J. Fiuat. A Tragedy. Translated into English Verse. London 

and Berlin, 184U. 

24. Beade, John Edm. Fragments rrotn Giiethe [sfe]. Translation from 

Fniist; Chorus of Angels [from the Prolo{[ue]; A Wild Solitude; The 
WalpuTBis NiRht; also Mignon's .Song, on pp. 129-1.t3 of ''The Drama 
of a Life." London, Saunders & Ollej, 1840. XIV and lfi2 pp. 8*. 

2.7. Dnckett, Cpiu. Geo. Floyd. Faust. Tmoiilation of Dedication and Pru- 
loguo in Heaven. " Corapo.ied at St'a, on board the Union Iraniiport." 
(No publisher.) 1841. 

2G. Filnore, Lawis. Faust, first part. L., W. Smith, 1841. Vt, 64 pf^ 
forming part of -Smith's .Standard Librarjr- 

— New editiim. London, Ingram, 1853. Forming, with Coleridge'^ 

latioD of WallenMeiii, vol. I of the Univoraity Library. 

— pp. ti6 to 168 of Hasterpiews of Foreign Literature. London, GrifR 

1866. Large 8°. 

27. Onrnej, Arolitr, Fau^t. Part the Second. L., Senior, 1842. 

and 331!. 8". — "The metres of the original have been closely followed.^ 

28. AntiB. Faust Ac. Part 11 as completed in 1831. Translated ; 

English Verse. London, 1842. 
Bireli, J. Fiust: a trat'edy, in two parts. The Second part. TransUtei 
into English verse. London, ItUS. I'idr also No. 'i'2. 

29. LafeTra, Sir Qsorgfl. GoeiheV Faust. Transl. into English vera 

[First pari only.] Frankfurt, 1843. 

— Faust, transl. into English verse. S-l ed. Frankfurt, HogBl, 1843. 18*^ 

30. Knox, Captain. Faust, a Tragedy, transl. [First Part] 
Ollivicr, 1847. V and 338 pp. 12*. 

TUrk, Dr. Faust, a Drama, with glossary and notes. London, Nutl, 181 

31. SwftDwick, ASDK. Faust, 1 pari. First published in Dramatic Wol^ 
of Goethe, and occupying pp. 1 to 154. London, Bohn, 185(). X.V^ 
and mi pp. 8°. 

— Ci.'s Faust. Intwopnrts. London, Bell & Co., 187'). XLlll and 437 pp. 8*.fl 

— G.'s Faust. In two parts. With 411 illuslrations aftor the design! q f J 

Moriti KetMch. London, Bell, 1879. SVl and 350 pp. 4'. 

— Faust, a Tragedy. Part 1. Edited and annotated by F. H. Hedgt 

Helricil translMion by Hiss Swanwicb. — Part IL Translated h; Ilia 
Swannick (also annotated). New York, Crowell, 1882. 

— Both Pans. 1. Edited and anuoinied by Dr. Hedge. Uelri<:Bl Version 

by UIss Swauwick. — Part II. transl&t. by Miss Swanwiuk. N 
Crowd! A Co. 4.i6 pp. 
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Bwanwiok. Anna. Tlit lirst part of Goelhe's Fsusl. Translative) b; Anna 
SnuiiH'Jck. Keviseil EditEon. With Rftzsch's Illustralions. LuD<loa, 
Ci'orgc Bell & Sons, 1893. XLIV and 1IJ7 pp. 8°. 

32. Ldb4ha, Dr. Ptlk. Faust. A Traged;. [First part only.] Text. With 

eopioiis Kotos, ([rammatLcal, philnlfijpcal nnd axegetical. London, Long- 
man, 1853. VIII, and text 184; noles 18.1-632. 8*. 
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Works. In 5 vols. Philadelphia, Barrie, 1885. 4*. 
Atwell. Prof. H. Text, with ^ammatical and explanatory Noteij. Londoi 

Williams and Norgale, 1886. 11 and HI p. 8*. 
Hnff, ]. The Christian Character of Iph. auf T. Art. in AudoTer B«*. 9 j 

li., 1887. 
Freili^rath-Eroeker. Mrs. K. Song of the Parcae, !n Publications 4 

the ICijyli^h GurlliL- Society, vol. VII (1893), pp. ^9-70. 
Wilkins. Dr. A. 8. Goethe's "Iphigonie." Essay, lu tht' Transictui 

of the Uanchester Goethe Society (188K-1893). 1894, pp. 03-76. 
Sari Brenl. Iph. auf T. Introduction, Text and Notes. Cambridge, h 

LXXXIV and 248 pp. 
C. B. Cotterill. Iphigenie auf Tauris. Introduction, Text. Not«s I 

Appendices. London, Macmillau. I8.<)H. XVIII and ITfi pp. 
Abod. On Iphigenia, transl.; in vol. 23 of Dublin Univ. Rov.; vol. 34 a 

2.) of Democratic Rev.. N.T. 
Sherer, J.W. Ipbig. Art. in Genlletnim's Hug., new scries hi. 




Translatiniis, Gilitions, Critician. 
I Des V<BTix. CharlcB. Tr., with oth^r 'iermsa Poetry. London. LoiiifinaD, 
lfi-11. VI u!id 3Cn pp. S». 

- Second mlitiun, revised and correcled , with additions. Weimar, 1833. 

VIII and 2!)S pp. 

Dedicated to Uocthe, and by him favourablo cbnracterised ; vide 
flrauville (in General Appreciation). 
1 Swanwiok, Anna. Tnri|iia>a Tisso. (iocomplole.) Ouly Act I and 8c. 1 
>i( Act It i>ti pp. B.i-l.iS of Selt^tions from (lie Dramas nf Goethe and 
Schiller. London. Murraj, 1W3. XV[ and -28a pp. 8*. 

- RepubliKbed and completed in "Dramatic Works o( G.", and occupjiuff 

pp. 21&-31H of (bat. work. L., Bohn, I83«. XVI and 504 pp. 8*. 

- Ropiibli.ihed, and vei7 carelully revised by ibe accomplished Translator, 

oeeiipyint' pp.3-lli-463 of "Drnmalic Worka of G." L., Bell, 1879. 
pSiUjea, B. P. On G.'s Tikso, wilb translation of passages, in vol. Ill 
pp. 13-2.1 of Mcrnoira of a Lilerarj Veteran, 3 vols. L., Bentley, 1851. 8'. 
I SontnU nmbra. Pasaafces from Ta^so: the opening and others; in the 
appendix lo the drama "The Roman Martyr." London, Williams and 
Norgalo, IS.W. Ill p. S*. 
' Bojesen, Bjalmir. Trsl. on pp. 103 to 153 of voL 3 of Goetbe'tt Works. 

PhiUdolpbia, Barrie, In !i vols,, 1885. 

[ SohBtB- Wilson, H. Goethe's Tasso. In Fortnightly Review, Uarch ISSIi. 

' Thomas, CatTin. T. T., edited for the nae of Students. B., Baatle ft Co., 

1880. — Reviewed In Modern Language Notes, Jan. and Febr. 1889. 

Adod. Review of Thomas's edition of G.'s T. In Dial (Chicago), Uarch 8!l. 

OsBoli, Margaret Pnller. Translation of Goetlie'a Tssso, in pp. 353-449 

of "Art, Literature and the Drama." Boston, 1885). 
TomlinsoD, Charles. A Critical Examination of Goethe's Taaso. lu E. 

Goelbe Society's Publications, vol. 6, pp. r.8-93, 18iHI. 
Cornish, Rev. f. f. "Torijuato Tosso" in it« relation lo Goethe's Early 
Life at Weimar and his Italian journey. In the Transactions of the 
Manchester Goetlie Society, 1894, pp. I6!)-1T1. 
Abdu. Articles on Tasso in vol. 16 of Chambers Joum. ; 13 of Frasor; 
58 Blackwood; 114 Monthly Rev. 

- Scenes and PoHsayes from G.',* TasiiOi in vol. 4CI of (.'ulburn'a Mag. 

Eulfenia. 
f BoresOD, Bjalmar. The Natural Daughter On pp. '241 to ^88 of vol. II 
of Goethe's Works. Philadelphia. Barrie, 1885. 4°. 
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Baltimore, 1891 
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I GnglisbJI 



Werlher. 

AnOD. The Sorrows of Wertor [«(c] j » tiennau slorj [ouii<te<l on ficfll 
Motto: "Taedet caeli connexa tueri." Londotk, my. 8' 

— The Sorrows of Worler; a Gornittn sitory, translated i 

... Second editioD. 2 vols. London 179(). 8°. 

The first edition appiireutly not ohtainable, at any 
the Brit. Mu8. 

Alford says: "la the year 1T80 a translation of Werlher first J 
introduced Goethe to the notice of F.ngliHlimvn." If he gives the 
correctly, the book must ha<e had ttpo editions in the first year of itA 
introduction. 

Alford, quoting from the preface, say» that the translator based 
bis work on a Frmeh version. 

The Br. Uus. catalogue mcQtions French a» the interraediarf onljfl 
with reference to a later publication ; vh. 17S9. 

— Third edition. 2 vols. London, Dodslej, 1782. 

— Now edition, 1784. II vols. 16'. 
1785. 16'. — 1789. I6». — London 1815. 12». — London 1844. rj*..| 

Are all these, mentioned hy M. Koch, mere reprinU of the firs^J 
or at any rale, as this is not in Br. Uus., of the second edition whiolif 

— Werter and Charlotte, a German Story. A new translation from tb^i| 

last Leipiic edition. Illustrated with Notes. London, 1786. 

— Eleanore; from the Sorrows of Werter. A Tale. London, 1785. ConpJ 

lower down 91 and 22. 
Ttjlor, Edward. Werter to Charlotte. A poem. London, 1784. 4*. 

Monthly Review, 1785, p. 468. Camp. No. 92. 
Anon. The letters of Charlotte, during her conneiion with Werter. Loa^ 

don. 1786, 

— The same. New York, 1797. 11. 12'. 

London, 1813. 8«. 

Fifth edition. 181.^. 

Translated into German (from Koch) : 
Reinwald, W. Tt. B. Lottena BHtfe an eii 
Bcksnntschaft mit Werther 
lin uud Stettin, 1788, 
and (wahrscheinlich dasselhe): 
O-kU, L, Lottens Gestindnisso in Briefen an e 
vor und uach Werlhers Tode geschrlehen. Au 
der 5(en amerikanfschen Ausgabe. Trier, ISi 
Arkwri^ht, H. Leftres de ChaHotte a Caroline i 



le Freundin, wlbrend ibrai 
Englischen iiherseUL 



\'ii- 



: Werther. Truduites de TAnjilai 



par M. Arkwrighl. Parn 
London. 178r.,- 1796.-^ 
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»0D avec Wertber. TraiJuilcs 
lore, autre outrage anglais. 
Anon; mo un, Elaanare, 
I poem called "The Ghost of 



i' 



lAun. I.ptlres dc Charlotte, prndant sa li 

lie rAngbis. Avec un exlrail d'E]«. 

Londres, liS7. II and 8. — VM4 above 
Wstlace, Lidj E. Lellar lo a fricuil, with 

W,.rrher." l.oiidon. 1787. 4*. 
Francis. Anae. Charlotte lo Werter. L. 1787. 4°, — Also L. 1790. 8°. 
Pickering. Amelia. Thi> Sorrows of Werter. A poem. London, 1788. i°. 
Oifford. J. Till' Sorrow* of Werler. A (Jcrraan Slory. Translated from 

lh(! Frem-h Ptlilioii of M. Aubrj [or rather the Count K. W. K. Stiimettau 7]. 

2 vols. London, 1789. 8'. 
Xanaar. W. Tnoiil. Litchfield, 1789. II vols. 
'Jhckeule, Bsnry. In au Account of the Gormun Theatre (and Literature 

ill genernl) . refer* with high praise, !« Werler [lic]. Trausactious 

of (he Royal Society of Edinburgh , vol.11. Lit. class, pp. 1&4-1H2; 

n;io. 4'. 

Albert |.tohu Armstrong from Leith]. Confidential letters, from the 

.S,>rtows of Werler. London, 1790. 12-. 
Delia Cnuia (pseudonym?]. Klegy, witten after having read the Snrrowis 

of Werter. S' edition. London, 179i. 
Farrer, ?>trs. Charlolte, or the Sequel to the Sorrows of Werter. London, 
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4°. 



i- 



Thomson, A, Sii Sonnets from Werter. Edinburgh, 1793. 4°. 

Smith. Charlotta. Five Sonnets, supposed to lie written by Werler. S'l> 

cdid.m. Loudon, 1797. 
AnoD. The Letters of Wertor. Ludlow, 1799. 18*. 
— WeriiT and Charlotte, a German story, containing many wonderful 

:ind pathetic iucidents. London, IWO. 8°. 
Kender, W. [again]. London. 18()1. 12'. — The appendix contains an 
account of a conversation which the Translator [reports to have] bad 
with Wcrther, a few days preceding his death. 

Translated fTom Ihe German of Goethe. (Appondii , containing an 
account of a conversation, which the Translator had with Werter, a few 
days previous to his death). London, 1801. 13°. 
Qotsberg-, Fr., assisleil by an English literary Gentleman. Translated 

from the German of Karou Goethe. London, 1802. 8*. 
-:— Thix is the translation which wa.s reprinted in tSSfi in Cassol's National 
Library, vol. 36, London, 8°. 

tt. Dr. The S. of W. T^au^laled from ihe German. London? 
Without dati'. 
Second edition. London, without dale [1809 ?]. 

Third [or second) edition. "Revised and compared wilh all Ilie f>irmvr 
editions." London, 1813. 8°. 
Chiswick, 1823. Ifi'. 

London. 1833. IS'. — Loudon, 1842. 16". -London, IS.'il. 4". llliLslr. 
London, 1852. 8*. Cabinet Edition of Classic Tales. 
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Abdb. Werter to Charlotte. A little liefore his Death. A Poem. Withon( 

date. (Vide below 1812). 
London, 1815. 12'. 

— Werter to Charlotte. A poem, London, I81'2. 

— The Sorrows of W, A Story : from the German of Goethe. Edinburgh 

1810. 8". 

RobiniDii, H. Cnbb. Diarj II, i3± Coov. with Gootho. I8i'>!). 

Something led him to spenk of Ossian with coniompt. 1 

marked, "The taste for Osaian u to be ascribed to you in a g 
measure. It was Wcrther ihul set the (ashioa." Be smiled and B 
"That's partly true; but it was nuver perceived by the critics thdj 
Werlher praised Homer while he retained his senses, and OssiaC 
wheu he was {joing mad. But reviewers do not notice such thinga.'a 
I reminded Goethe that Napoleon loved Ossian. "It was the contriii 
with his own nature," Goethe replied. " He loved soft and wotancboql 
music. "Werther" was amonft his books at St. Helena." 
Robinson, like Carlyle, spells Werter. 

Adoii. French criticism on Werther. Kssay in vol. I of London Mag., 

BojUd, B. D. The Sorrows of Touug Werter. The translation occupiag 
pp. 24T to 'ii)G, in Navels and Tales by Goethe. Loudon, Bohn, ISS " 
VI and 504 pp. 8'. 

Thaokeray. W. M. Sorrows of Werter. [Comical ballad.] On p. 64 I 
Mi,«'llanie5, 4 vols. L. 1855. 8'. 

Heetkerke, C. E. The Originals of the Sorrows of Werther. Essay ii 
vol. 47 of Temple Bar; London, 1875. 

Anon. The Sorrows of Werther, translated. In the Western; St. LouiiJ 
187U. 

BofMeii, Dr. Hjalnar [?]. On pp. 289 to 3b-2 of vol. II of Goethe's 
Philadelphia, Barrie. 1885. V vols. 4'. 

Km, L. (j.'s Sorrows of Werther, and other Tales. New holiday edition 
Boston. Bradle and Whidden. 1886. 

CunellB, G.'s Sorrows of Werther. lu National Library. Louduu 
New York, Oassell i Co., I88G. 

BftteUD, Kiss lI>Tg4ret. Die Loidcn de^ jungen Werther. (lu Englial 
In Publications uf the English Goethe Society, vol. II. 1886, p. 28-? 

Ueport of a Icuture by Prof. C. TonUoMD to the North London bru 
of E, U. S. The Werther Poems. Article, pp. 17fl-18G, in the Publ 
cations of the Engl. Goethe Society, vol. V, 188U. 

Anon. Sorrows of Werther. Illiistr. byGaml.ard and Harold. Ii.. Kujght,18( 

— G. and Werlher. In vol. 43 of the Livinjr Age, Boston. 
Qunnr, Bet. Ph. Goethe's WerthiT. Abstract of lecture, iii the Trtt 

actions of the Manchester Goethe Society, 1894, p. 134-13S. 
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^^H^^^*- Wilkflm Master. 

^^FOu-lyle, Thomu. Wilhelm Heialer's Ap|iCDtricosbip and Trtttels. First 

^^B ediliun. \S2\. In the People's edition of Oartjle's works. Chtpman 

^^H uiA IIiill. Id Ibrce volumes (undated). 

^^H Carlyle closes nith the verses at the end of chnpler IX , which 

^^^a st^cDiod lu him to (brm some condusioo. The nddiliuiiB which Goethe 
^^H^ made in Chapla. X to XVUI, without htmat-'lf arriviDg at a conclusioti, 
^^^ft Carljle has not translated. A preface by the translator iutroducDB the 
^^^B first edition, of I^S4. A preface lo the si'cond edition, of 1839, is 
^^^B found In tho successive re-impressions of thai edition; also in Essnirs, 
^^B I, pp. •26h--2m. 

^^BaBoh. Mention of W. M. iu review of Stella and Clavj)|[o. Honthly Review 
^V of 

^^H — Monthly Kevicw. December I70S, On W. Ueister. Essentially favourable. 
^^H "First serious allPinpt in this eomiiry to estimate a work of Goethe." 

^^KBo ()Dilieey. In Ibe London Magazine, August \'6-l\, pp. 18!)-I97, and 
^^B .September, pp. '291-3(17, a "violent onslaught on Goetbu, on the oc- 

^^^K casion of the appearance of CarIylB*s translation of Wilheim Meister. 

^^^B In the reprint in De Quincey's ntorks, 1859, shortly before his deatb, 
^^^H he suppressed the more violent expressions against Ooethe, and the 
^^^K personal allusions to Carlyle." — He was himself sharply blamed, for 
^^^P his attack on (ioethe and on other grounds by Leslie Stephen in Hours 
^^K^ in a Library. I.., Smith, Elder &. Co., 1874. 

^^^nrilson , John, — with the literary pseudonym of Christopher North, — in 
^^^B the Nacteg Ambroeianat, — a lung continued series of Essays — , refers 
^^^P blamingly to De Quincey's article. 

^^KrleVrej, Prancii [Lord J.], in the Hdinburgli Review, Aug. 1825, unfriendly, 

^^F but nut so bitter as De (Juinccy.— Reprinted on pp. 257-297 of vol. 1 

of CoDlribuIions to the Edinb. Rev. L., LonKinan, 1844. 4 vats. 8°. 

Boflan, E. Dilltm. Translation in one volume. London, Bobn, 1855. 8*. 

V and 590 pp. Publisher's note; Mr. Cirlyle's admirable version of 

the Lehrjahre , so altogether satisfactory, that tiud Mr. Uohn been at 

liberty to introduce it into his Standard Library, there would have been 

no occasion for any other labourer in the same Held. 

Boll, Edwtrd. W. M.'& Travels. Translated from the later and enlarged 

eilition of the German. London, liell Ik Sons, 1382. 8°. V and 438. 

Boyuen, Dr. Hjalmtr. W. M.'s Apprenticeship, on pp. 67 to 360 of voL 4 

of Goelhe's Works. Philadelphia, Barrie, 1885. 4'. 

I— Travels, on pp. 3 to 228 of vol. 5 of Goethe's Works, in 5 vols. Phila- 
delphia, Barrie, 1885. 5 vols. 4°. 
Ends with close ofchapt. 18 "Now was the bank gliding" to "they 
might re-instate him in the most becoming condition for Society." 
ftroTs, Bloonor. Wilhelin Heisler's Apprenticeship. Translated. 2 vols. 
Leipzig. Tauchnitr., 1873 (L., Sampson & Low); N.Y., Stokes, 1888. 
322 and 390 pp. 
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C»rl)rl8"8 trutiglation of W. M.. Ap. and Travels. Poslhumous edition 
With critical iDtrodiiction by Edward Uowilcn: also Noiui bj C. K. f 
London, David Scan. IStK). 8*. XXIII and 430 and 411!) pp. 

— translation; inlradiiction b; E. Domtpn, notes by C. K. Shorter. CbicBig 

M'Clary, 1890. 
Hensch, R. The Efbical DeTelupmeal of Wilhelm Ueister. In Publication 

■<( the English (locihe Sockty, vol. 5, ISHO. pp. 8.S-97. 
Preisin^er. H. Faust and Wilhelm Meiater cousidured as worlis ty]^ 

<;il of Gopthe'u ncvelopinent. Abstract of ■ paper. In the TratU 

action!, or the Manchester Goethe Society. Warrington, 18i)4. pp. 13S ' 
Sidffwiok, Mrs. Wilhelm Heisler and the Romantic Novelists. Abstn 

of an essay. In tho Transactions of the Uunche^tor Goethe Societ* 

\V.irrins:ton, 1804. pp. 138-29. 
DowdOD. Edward. Wilhelm Ueister, Essay in "New Studies in Literature,^ 

London. Kogan Paul 4 Co.. 189.^. pp. 142-180. 
James. H. jimr. Art on W. Meister, in voL 101 of North American I 
Jeffrey, ¥. Do. in vol. 42 of Edinb. ReT., 1875. 
AnoD. Articles on do. ; in vol. lb of Blackwood ; 3 of Southern Rev., tO « 

Loriiion Hug.; IT of Southern Lit Messenger. 
WauOD, D. A. Art. on do.; in vol. 16 of AtlanUc Rev. 

WaUeeneandlnehafteH, 

Anon. Article in Monthly Review, 1812, finds it su|icrior to Mcisl.-r, 
inferior to Wert her. 

— American Review. 1812, very favourable. 

— Translation "executed by a gentleman well known in the literary * 

who does not wish hiK name to appear." Occupying pp. 1 to :245, 
Novels and Tales by Uoethe. Loutlon, Boho, 1854. VI a. 504 pp. 

— Goethe's Elective Affinities. Art. in vol. 3 of Walsh's American Ri 

Philadelphia. 
Bojeaen. Dr. Hjalmar. Tr. on pp. 239 to SiM* ut vol. 5 of Goethe's Woitf 
in 5 vols. Philadelphia. Barrio, 1885. 1'. 

Gtnmin Emigrants. 
Bojltl, B. 0, The Recreations of the German Kini|{rauls. T 

lalion occupies pp. 357-430 u( Novrln and Tales hy Goethe. 

Bohn, 1854. VI and 504 pp. 8°. — Kollowpd on pp. 431-60 by ' 

Fairy Tale." 
Boyesen, H. The same, includinK The Kniry Tale. Ou pp, 5 to 66 4 

vol. Ill of (ioclhe's Works. Philadelphia. Barrie. 18*15. V tols. 

Thr Fairy Tale. 
Carljrle'a Translation , and Preface sifrned 0, Y., — now in Essays, 1^ 
p. 251-52; written in t83-J. and first published in Fraser's HagniH 
No. 33. An elegant pocket -edition. B., Osgood, 18T7. 86 pp. 
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F'Bojtftil. E. D. A Fnirj Tale. occupyinR pp. 431-61 of Novels and Talcs 
hy (iuelhe. London, Bohu, 18,54. VI aad 504 pp. 8". 
Okrrigneo, U. On G.'* Mahrclien, in JourDal of Speculative rhilnsopliy, 
vol. 17, N.y., 1883. 

The Good Women. 
BoylkU, B. 0. The translation occupios pp. 4GI-83 of Novola ami Talcs 
bj Goethe. London, Bohn. 1854. VI and .504 pp. S°, 
^BOTMBii, E. TraD»1. ou pp. 'i'AG In 347 nf vol. S of Goothe's Works in 5 
■' vols. Philadelphia, Barrie, isai. 5 vols. 4°. 

P NoeeUt. 

Carlyle'i translalion, in Essojs IV, pp. 2,53-68. Wrillen in 1832, and 

first published in Fraser's Magazine, No. 34. 
Anon. Giiethe's Novel, Tranglatod from the Ciermao. L., Moxon, 1837. 

Xlll and 63 pp. 
Bojlan, B. D. A Tale, occupying pp. 483-504 of Novell and Tales by 

Hiii-ihtf. London. Bohn 18.54. VI and 504 pp. 8'. 
Boyeaen . H. Tranal. on p. 323 to 235 of vol, 3 of Cioethe's Works in 5 

voK. Philadelphia, Barrie, 1885. 4. 



Oppler. Ilr, Ad. Lectures on Education. L. Lonfrmans. 1875. XXllI £ 148 pp. 
small 8°. The last leclure. pp, 132-148 treats of Uoelhe's views. 

CorniBh, Rev. f. r. Some of Goettie*s Views on Education. Two essays. 
Ill Ihe Transactions of the M. (i. S. Warrington, 18i)4. pp. <)0-I21. 
Art. 

Doehden, G. H. Observations on Leonardo da Vinci's Celebrated PicUiro 
of llie Last Supper: by J. W. de Guethe, Ulnister of State, ftc, &c.; 
translated from the (icrman, and accompanied with an iulroduclioo, 
nnd notes. Loudon. Booth, 1821. 4°. XXXVII and 45 pp. 

SjmondB, J. A. Tbo life of Bonvenulo Cellini, newly translated into Eng- 
Ush. In 2 vols. London, Nimmo, 1888. 

Vol. I., LXXXVIli and 321 pp. References to Goethe, p, XI i 
"A book which the great Goethe thought worthy of translating into 
(iennan with the pen of Faust and Wilhclm Meisler, a book which 
AuguHte CoiDle placed upon his very limited list for the perusal of 
reformed humanity is one with which we have the right lo be occupied, 
not once or twice, but over and over again. It cannot tosu its fresh- 
ness. What attracted the encyclopaedie minds of men so different as 
Comic and Goethe to its pages still remains there. Thi» attraction or 
compulsive quality, to put the matter briefly . is tho Hesh and blood 
reality of Celiinis' self- delineation." And p. LXXIX: "The German 
version, I need hardly say, is an excclleul piece of pure and solid 
Style; and for the moet part, I have found it reproduce tho meaning 
of the original with fidelity. The French, which appeared subsequently 
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to a version of Tasari by the same translator, displays a [nor(^ intimile 
faioiliariij with ItiU) century Ilalian thun Goethe's; but it is soiuotiines 
(.'nrelesn, especially toward the coacluaiou." 
W«rd, Samnel Srftj. Essays on Art, b; Goethe. BobIou, Uunroe, 1615. 
VI and 283 pp. 8*. Chicflj from Ihc Propjlapura, Jtc-^altio com- 
pniting: Upon Ditellantiani, &c. 

Thaory of Colourt. 
ButUke, Ch. L. Goethe's Theory of Colours. Translated, with Notes. 

London, Murray, 1840. »*. XLVIII and 423. 
AtkeOBBm. Loiik article on the above boob, — 1840, pp. 941-42, 

"We regret thai G. should have placed himself in antagonism to 

physical writers Ac Neverlhelei^s , as a systemalised colleclinn of 

many iotercstiug pbenomena, the work is not without *alue." 
AnOD. rioetho^N Explanation of theCoinurs of Sunrise and Sunset, the Blue of 

the Shy. and allied Phenomena, Reprinted from Eastlalie's Translation 

of Goethe's "Theory of Colours." Bristol, Fawn, 1893. 8'. 16 pp. 

[Reprint anonymously, but by Ur. Cann-Lippincolt.] 
Sehutar, Prof. A. Goethe's Farbenlchre;— in Publications of ibe E. U. 

S., vol. v., pp. 141-151. L., Nutt. Also in Transactions of S(. G. S., 

18H4, p. 1.^7. 
TjndBll, J. Art. on G.'s Theory of Colours, in vol. 33 of Corlniglillj 

Review. L. 1879. 
AnOB. Articles on the same in vol. T2 b^dinb. Kcv.; 10 Quarterly Rev.; 

IT Popular Science Uonthly. 

Goethe as yaturalinl. 

Aim. G. as a Han of Science. In vol. 58 of Wostrninsler Hev. L. 

Brewster. Sir D. Essay on Faine's Scientific biography of G. In vol. 38 
of North British Review; Edinb. 186-2. 

BMkel, E. G. on Evolution. In vol. 4 of Open Court. Chicago 189a 

Hmxley, Prof. Thonas. "Aphorusms in Nature." Translation of "Die 
Natiir (aphoristisch). Vm dus Jah'r ITSO." Original published in 1838 
only(?). In the Periodical "Nature," Nov. 4. 1869, Note* on thu 
tmnslailon, by R. G. [Richard Garnett] in the Publications of tbe &, 
(ioethe Society, vol. II. (1886), p. 120. ' 

— An earlier translation occurs in the Noie«, p. 414-417, to John S. Dwighrt 
Select Minor Poems, translated from the German of Goethe and Schiller. 
Boston (Uass.). Hilliard. Gray & Co., 1839. 

KeBride, T. H. Goethe on Vegetable Ilorphologie. In vol. 6 of Science, 
N.Y. 1885. 

Weias, Prof. Bmeat. Goetlie ae Nalurali^L lu Publlcalious of the E. 
G. 8., vol. 5, 1890, pp. 43 to tili. 

WiUianeon, Prof. W. C. Gn Goethe as Uolanlsl and Osteologist; in Publi- 
cations of the E. G. S., vol. 5. pp. 127-140. An ahbtrsct of this etnj 
alio in the Transactions of the U. G. S. Warrington, 1894. p. 129-3L 
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'"'TkoUBB, C. G, and the development lijpolhesiB. In vol, •! of Open Court. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ENGLISH 
GOETHE SOCIETY, 



GALLERIES OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 

SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL. 

Oil XOfEMBER 4th, 1S39, 

Dr. LEONARD T. THORNE In the Chair, 

When tlie Seeretary addraecd the Munfiera im folloti't: : — 

Mb. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 

When we last met, in these pretty rooms, in April^ 
most or all of us probably were aware that the 150tl] 
birthday of Goethe was approaching. And it must have 
appeared desirable that our next meeting should be more 
especially devoted to a simple and rapid commemoration in 
honour of him who indeed does not claim our sole and exclu- 
sive attention, but who, while all fields of German literature, 
. art and science, are o]>en to the consideration by our members 
)ur meetings, still is and will remain the central Bgure in oar 
pre-occupations. For he still is what Carlyle called him, in 
1849, " for the last hundred yeara by far the iiotablest of all 
litei-ary men," — in fact, again in Carlyle'a words, on the occa- 
sion of bis death, " Our greatest," 

But the 2JKtb August is a time most unfavoui'able for any 
Society meetings in London, whatever it be in this re&pect 
elsewhere. And so we had to delay our modest commemora- 
tion and homat^e to the first evening of our new winter session ; 
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and it is not so much the day, but the year of Goethe' 
that we do now coinraemorate. 

Let me here not forget to say that n fuller and more publii 
and solemn meeting is being thought of in a more estendedil 
circle, to wljich our Society is not a stranger. But the prepa- 
rations in this direction are not yet completed, and though your 
Council have been much occupied in this matter, it seems yet a 
little too early to enter here on details." 

Be that as it may, it has fallen to me to say on this occasion 
a few words on Goethe and his birth and life, — " a time to 
continue in remembrance many centuries." And we will then 
listen to what my friend Professor Fiedler will relate to us 
about the festivities at P'rankfort t« wliich we were courteously 
invited, and whither we deputed him as our worthy repre- 
sentative. Let it be for me only to touch on one or two aspects 
of a life so rich in many directions, so many-sided, and so full. 

If Goethe says that he who will rightly understand the poet, 
must go into the home of the poet — " in des Dichter'e Lande" — 
the same is to be said of the poet's time. Only so we Gnd him 
in his milieu. Only then we shall fairly understand him, give 
him full meeil of praise on the one hand, accounting for the 
absence of some features that otherwise would be missed, per- 
haps with some pain. 

1749 was the year of hia birth. Klopstock's Mesiias, — the 
first three cantos, at any rate, had just appeared; forgotten 
now, they exercised a great influence then, as, among others, 
we see from Goethe's Memoirs, Dichtung und WahrlieiL The 
star of Lessing had not yet risen ; he was born iu 1729. 
Literary interest was still greatly under the influence of 
France. Public interest was nearly dead ; the wounds of the 
thirty years' war were yet far from being healed ; no refreshing 
element came from that quarter into Goethe's young life ; yet 
he kindled to some extent, in hia " Gael:," a spirit that was 
to rise above the soul-killing pedantry of his time. A new 
\igour was, in some respects, represented by the rise of 
Frederick the Great, but the mighty warrior had no nuder- 
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standing for German literature. As to Germany on the whole, 

Goetbe in his very first sketch of Faust could say: 



And indeed he was destined to see it crumpled up. While 
" there was little to kindle in him a spirit of patriotism, with the 
absence of which he later on was reproached, and while he has 
been taxed with a want of political historical insight, it is note- 
worthy that such insight appears clearly enough in his Eymont, 
— in his unfinished plays, "die Aiifgeregten" and Eui/enui, — 
and important cantributiona to the political history of his time 
in the essays " Campagne in Franl-reieh " and " die Belagerung 
von Maim" 

While Lessing's birth preceded by twenty years that of 
Goethe, ten years more saw that of two more poets. Schiller 
and Robert Burns were born in 1759, both, there and here, 
pouring fresh life into that of the nation, — both highly appre- 
ciated, the German by Carlyle in his brilliant biography of 
him, of which Goethe published a translation, — the Scotchman 
by Goethe, who reckoned him " zu den ersten Dichtergeittem dea 
Jahrhunderts, ' ' 

Ten years more bring the great warriors on the stage. 
1769 is the year of the birth of Wellington, and— unless there 
is really an intentional error in the record — also that of 
Napoleon the Great, for whom Goethe had a real admiration 
which was reciprocated. 

Whilst in the interval, there arose the United States of 
America, the year 17Hit saw the beginning of the French 
Revolution, warmly saluted by most elevated spirits in Europe 
and leading to much disappointment — remember in both respects 
the last Canto of " Hermann imd Dorothea." 1799 ushered in 
the dictatorsliip of Bonaparte ; 1 809 brought about the down- 
fall of Austria; and 1^*19 the killing of Kotnebue, so much 
despised by Goethe, and the fatal Karlsbad Conferences in- 
tended in return for the nation's sacrifices in 1812 to stifle the 
German spirit in the bonds of a sour and soulless reaction. 
Goethe was now seventy. 
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What a aeries of salient points have I had to place before "I 
you ! And if it were true that Goethe deserves blame for 
want of enthusiasm in the political affairs of his nation, was it 
wonderful ! Was it not excusable or explicable by the impres- 
sions conceived in his youth, and by what passed around him 
during his long career ? | 

Notwithstanding all this, and in full view of the great.J 
changes that have brought about the present more active i 
condition of affairs, we can still, without :iny reproach, grate- 1 
fully greet the rise of that star of the first magnitude in the 1 
galaxy of letters ; of that singer whose " melody of life," to UM I 
Carlyle's words, " took captive ear and heart " ; of that wise I 
man whose utterance has not only enriched his own nation, J 
which justly reckons him among her chief glories, but has, for l 
ever, laid down, in his conception of a " world-literature," the I 
groundwork of a life lived in perfect unison, or rather harmony, I 
with the voices of all civilized humanity; the writer honoured I 
of Shelley, admired by and admiring Byron, and of whom one I 
acquainted with liim intimately has said that "his heart which I 
few knew was as great as lila intellect which was known to all.** I 
Do we say that he whom his arlmirei-s place on a line with I 
Homer. Dante, Shakespeare, was a faultless man, poet, philo- 1 
Bopher ? Far from it. lu his eighty-tlurd year he died, I 
having fully tested existence in very various aspects, and, in I 
Walter Savage Landor's words : I 

" Warmed boih bands befora the Are of life." I 

Probably of no other great writer — unless it be Voltaire —have -J 
we so full a biographical record as of Goethe. In his " IMcktung J 
und Wahrheit" in his "Annals," his diaries, his immense correal 
spondence, the testimony of his contemporaries, the self-por- I 
traiture contained in many of his pieces, we can follow hink;] 
from the beginnings of his manhood to the end — age by age^ J 
year by year, month by month, almost day by day and hour bjC^ 
hour. Should there not be discoverable a flaw, here and tbera^^ 
where so much introspection is permitted t Compare this bio-^ 
graphical wealth with the sparseness of our record of the mai(,] 
Sh^ikespeare. And yet how few are the flaws, how littLiM 



apparently has been discovered by friend or foe to cast a passing 
siiadow on so great and permanent a light as Goethe ? 

We are led back, in memory, to his last birthday. It was 
on 28th August, 1831, when he completed his eighty-second 
year. German and foreign frienih did honour to the day : 
France, by the sculptor David, sent the colossal marble bust 
which stands in the Weimar Library ; the eighteen " English 
admirers" sent that symbolic seal designed by Mrs. Carlyle, the 
accomplished lady to whom Goethe had addressed such graceful 
presents and verses. He went out, for the last time, beyond 
the confines of his garden, ascended that hill where in liis 
youuger days he liked to rest and dream in a little hermitage 
built in the woods. And there he could read on the boards of 
the wall the words he had pencilled there, many years before* 
for one very dear to him, and who too now had gone before — 
that pearl of lyrics, crux for all translators : 

" Uebtr alien Oipfaln 
III Rah: 
In alien Wipfein 
SpM-ett dtt 
Kaian, eitun ILiuch. 
Hit VogeUia tehwrngen tm Waldm , 
Warte nur, batde 
Suhmt du auch." 

He repeated to himself, 



with tears in liis eyes. For he had loved life, and there i 
but little of the pessimist in his nature, so rich in many other 
elements. Nor did he look forward to Nirvana. 

The moment of rest came to him seven months later. With 
Landor again he might say wheu the flame sank : 
" I am TeaAy to depart." 

He had sealed up the manuscript of the second Fount, to which 
no further additions were to be made. On 22nd March, 1832, 
he closed his eyes, sitting in his armchair, his hands lying in 
those of Ottilie, his devoted daughter-in-law : his last letter 
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dictated to WUhelm von Humboldt ; htR last scientiGc interest 1 
manifested in the contribution furnislied to the theory of 
evolution by Geoffrey St.-Hi!aire, a forerunner of Darwin like 
himself ; his last act the procuring a travelling scholarship for 
a young painter-artist ; his last half-conscious thought of i 
Scliiller, whose letters his dimming eyes fancied lying about I 
on the floor, whence the ever-orderly man wanted them to be, I 
picked up ; his last audible words, " Light, more light I " I 

The first century after Goethe's birth passed by nearly un- 1 
observed. Germany was then in the early and depressing time I 
of a long-enduring reaction. The high hopes which the meeting I 
of the first German Parliament called forth had proved, so far, 1 
but Wills-o'-the-Wisp ; the volleys of the soldiers, can-ying out I 
the death-sen tencoa of courts-martial in connection with the 1 
great Baden revolt, would have been a grim accompaniment to I 
any chimes of joy or thanks-offering. Times are better, in J 
some aspects, though much remains to be desired. And so the 1 
old Imperial town of Frankfort contemplates putting herself J 
into high gala to celebrate the memory of her greatest son. I 
The Goethe House, the house where he was bom, is now the I 
home of a Literary Society, called the Hochstift, and a sort of 1 
National Gi>ethe Museum ; it was destined to be the centre of J 
the festivities, which lasted for a week or longer, and to which I 
we were very courteously invited to send a representative. We I 
formally appointed our member Professor Fiedler, who will pre- I 
sently report to us. I place on the table the book and picture I 
the Frankfort Committee have presented us with. Weimar's J 
yearly Goethe celebration is over alreadj'. Id London, New 1 
York, and Birmingham manifestations are talked of, Strasburg I 
and Vienna are in the field with the preparations for a new I 
statue. That of Vienna is sufficiently advanced to be inaugo- I 
rated on the anniversary of Goethe's death, on March 22ai I 
next. *■ 

The monuments already existing at Weimar, Frankfort, and I 
Berlin, all represent the nation's chief poet in advanced man- 1 
hood. The Strasburg monument, with which our Society has I 
connected itself a^ you know, is to show us young Goethe, the J 
undergraduate, with his enthusiasm for Gotliic architecture ■ 



kindleJ in him by the Minster — turning for influence to 
Herder and Shakespeare — with the germs of " Goetz" and even 
of " Famt " already fermenting in his mind, with Ida heart full 
of the music of " The Vicar of Wakefield," and with tliat charm- 
ing Frederike playing the idyll of Sesenhelm, whence there 
arose for him so many reproaches, not, perhaps, altogether 
deserved. When, in his old age, he related tlie episode, frankly 
enough, he seemed to say Med culpa. Maxima, ma^eimd, added 
the public in choinis, partly pharisaical. 

It is a new, and oue is inclined to think a happy, idea, this 
representation of the stirring youth, so full of shining promise, 
much of which was destined to ripen into golden fruit. 

It would seem right on the present occasion not to overlook 
the many men and women who have essentially contributed to 
make Goethe known to the English men and women. In our 
most recent Puhlit-ation" — which is our contribution to the 
Goethe festival of the 150th year of his birth — they are gi'ate- 
fully marshalled up. Here autl now, the three most important 
sliall be mentioned. They are Thomas Carlyle, George Henry 
Lewes, and oiu- excellent Presitlent, Edward Dowden. 

To conclude. At the present moment when a revival, so far 
insufficiently checked, of a disposition of minds which may per- 
haps be called fatal, threatens to stir up a misunderstanding, a 
mutually unfriendly feeling between the English and the 
Germans, it may not be out of place to say that, throughout 
his long life, Goethe, the many-sided, offers us the s|>ectacle of 
constant friendhnesa towards England, her literature, her insti- 
tutions, her great men. In his youth lie studied and was 
favourably influenced by the then contemporary English litera- 
ture, Goldsmith among others; throughout his life he was 
in contact with the great mind of Shakespeare; with warm 
enthusiasm he greeted the rise of the luminary Byron and 
glorified his death; with Sir Walter Scott, whom he greatly 
admired, he was in friendly relations; towards the young 
Carlyle he acted by sympathetic encouragement, which that 
great writer then badly wanted, and was among the first to 

* " Qoclhe ID England and America." Publications of tlie Engliati Ooetbe 
Sodely, No. VIII. 



fully appreciate liis worth — he was warmly repaid for that; 
and in the second half of liis life liis steps were almost always 
accompanied by young Englishmen, whose visits he received at 
Weimar. May our Englisli Goethe Society wlien disharmony 
threatens again, approve itself, though in modest form and 
measure, yet, in the long run, stronger than the dangerous 'I 
changes, twists and turns which spring from or occur in the I 
occupations of politics and commerce. May we continually 1 
strive to be a lasting bund of union, or at any rate of friendly! 
relations.* ^ 

11 I 

THE FRANKFORT COMMEMORATION. I 

REPORT READ TO THE MEETING I 

//. G. FIEDLER, PLD., ProfeamT of Gemmn Language \ 
miiJ Literature in the Univermlt/ of Birmingliam. I 

"fir Icbt." I 

Me. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I 

At the outset I wiali to say how sincerely grateful I I 
feel to your Council for liaving deputed me to represent you 1 
at the Goethe Celebration held at Fran kfort-on-t he-Main last I 
summer, and with what pleasure I accepted their inWtation J 
and fulfilled the duties tliereby imposed upon me. It gave me 1 
an opportunity of taking part under the most favourable 1 
conditions in a festival of a truly unique character, and of 1 
enjoying a long series of intellectual treats which I shall never J 
forget as long as I live. I 

I am sorry that there is no better way of giving you an ideft] 
of what that festival was like, no better way of arousing iita 
you some of t!ie emotions through which all who took part in it 1 
most have passed, than the inade<|uate account which I anL.j 
able to give. ■ 

I wish 1 could show you pictures of some of the scenes I wa4;| 

• Some passages of the above appeared In an article, by the Bpeaker, in tbtiM 
Saturday Itevitw of August &1I1, 1699, and arc by tlm courteous consent of 4 
tbe Editor here reprodttced. I 
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privileged to witness, or make you catch an echo of the soul- 
stirring music and poetry, the eloquent speeches to which we 
listened, or at least of the enthusiastic applause and ringing 
cheers with which they were received. 

I wish there were some means of creating in this room 
to-night something akin to the reverence and worship, to the 
ethical feeling and intellectual atmosphere which in that 
memorahle week seemed to fill the whole of Frankfort Town 
and took hold, irresistibly, of everyone, whether foreigner or 
native, who set foot on Goethe's native soil. A spirit which, 
for the time being, seemed to do away with all distinctions of 
class, merging them all — preachers and politicians, soldiers and 
scholars, merchants and working-men — into one large commu- 
nity of hero-worshippers, one large congi'ogation of Goethe- 
enthusiasts, all striving to give expression to their gratitude 
and rejoicing that Goethe's genius had been granted to the 
world, that he has lived and enriched us by a wealth of beauty, 
thought and poetry, giving us light, ever more light. A sort of 
fellow-feeling seemed to run through those thousands thronging 
the streets of the old free city, and in passing even strangers 
you felt half inclined to exchange a joyful greeting, as if it 
were to congratulate eacli other that you too shared the great 
inheritance Goethe left to mankind, and that he was ours too, 
yes ours. 

On arriving in Frankfort you could see at once that the 
whole town was en pXt, that all ordinary business was at a 
standstill, and that the inhabitants, one and all, had given 
tliemselve-s up to doing honour to their town's greatest son. 
Flags and flowers, busts and bunting, everywhere. There was 
no lane so narrow, no house so poor but had donucd a festal 
dress. Some of the main streets had been converted into 
regular eiae triumphaUn. 

Quotations from Goethe's works met the eye everywhere, 
such as Faust's words : 



" Ea hann die Spur von meine 
Nichi In Aeonen untergebn ' 



EnleUgt 



or what Goethe wrote on Schiller's death : 

" Wer Grosses schuf, derlebt fiir ew'geStunden"; 
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" IJie Slalle, die cin guter Monsch betrnt, 
1st eingeweiht; nacb hunderl Jahreu kliii((t 
Se'iQ Wort unii seine That dem Enkel wieder"; 

or Goethe's dprif:; words : 

" Melir Licht I mehr Lictit ! " 
There was also a good deal of original poetry, good and had, 
serious and comic. Before a candle-maker's shop I noticed tlie 
following : * 

" HeiT Goethe war eio grosseB LIcht, 

S<;in Bubm strabit aUenirtcD. 

So grosse Licbtc fiihr' ich nidit, 

Doch aodre gnu: Sorten. 
Und well ich nndre Sorten fuhr', 

Wird niemand aich beschwcren, 
Lass ich sie kacbten vor der Thiir 
Um Goethe hoch zu ehren." 



A joiner had f 
lines : f 



vent to his enthusiasm in the following 



" Ein DIcbter bin ich keiner. 
Bin nur ein anner Schreiner, 
Drum gelin auch meine Reims 
Gewnhnlich aus dem Lelme. 
GaDZ andera nara bei Guethe : 
Was der in Sclirift und Rede 
Besan^n und gereimt, 
FiJriVn»«,-war'age!c-imt." 

Among the flags the German colours naturally predominated, 
but there was also a good sprinkling of Bavarian blue, Saxon 
green, and the sombre Prussian black and white, and with all 
these a goodly number of Austrian, Swiss, and Italian flags 
were mingling merrily, 

But with special joy I noticed the Stars and Stri|>ea, and the 
Union Jack floating from many a window, showing that the 
kindred races across the water heartily joined in the cele- 
bration. 

The tramcars were gaily decked, and even Cahby did homage 

* It it necessary to explain that " LicAl " in German means bolli UqM and 
caniUf, 
t For joiner they use, in some pacts of Germany, ihe word ScAreiner—i.e., 
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to genius by putting a. button-hole in his coat and gay ribbons 
on his steed. 

From the many church towers the bells were ringing mer- 
rily, as if to bring some glad tidings ; the various sects forget- 
ting their differences, all only anxious to join in honouring the 
memory of the gi-eat Weltktnd. Of course we have all seen a 
Btmllar display, similar popular rejoicing, say on the occasion 
of a royal visit or a royal jubilee, to celebrate a great victory, 
or to welcome a victorious general and his troops, but never 
before, 1 believe, has such honour been done to the memory 
of a poet. 

In almost every shop-window there was a Goethe-bust or 
Goethe-portrait, surrounded by plants and flowers ; the windows 
of bookshops had been turned into regular Goethe -libraries, 
and those of curio-shops into Goethe-museums, 

In the streets, boys were shouting lustily, offering for sale 
special Goethe-numbers, official programmes, Goethe-medals, 
Goethe-busts, mementoes of all kinds, and last but not least, 
Goethe-postca rds. 

As we pass along, we notice in the crowd, though it is well 
before noon, not a few gentlemen in top-hat and evening-dress 
— a useful reminder that we shall have to attend the varioos 
state-functions in — Frack nnd weieeer Binde. So we hurry to 
oui' hotel to change. Luckily we had ordered rooms weeks 
before through the " Wohnnngs-Comitd" or we could not have 
got in anywhere. According to official returns, there were in 
the Goethe-week 60,000 visitors within the walls of Frankfort* 
and in consequence every available spare-room was occupied. 
Bath-rooms were turned into bedrooms, and even they were at 
a premium. 

In our hotel we found, among other distinguished visitors, 
the King of Greece with his eldest son and daughter-in-law, 
who, together with the Empress Frederic, graced many of the 
meetings with their presence. 

At noon on Sunday, August 27th, the official part of the 
Festival commenced with an open air meeting at the Goethe- 
moniunent in the Goetheplatz. There waK an immense and 
enthusiastic crowd. Deputations attended from Universities 




I 
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and Colleges, from learned Societies, from Parliament, the 
Weimar Goethe-Honse, from Students' and Working Men's 
Clabs, and from tlie Town Coiincila of Leipzig, Strassburg, 
Wetzlar, and Weimar, the towns for ever associated with ' 
Goethe's life. Speeches were delivered, and hundreds of 
wreaths deposited at the foot of the Goethe-statue. 

In the afternoon followed a Musical Festival in the " Hippo- 
drome," a huge building seating over 4,000 people, and it waa 
crowded to overflowing. There was a chorus of about 400 j 
singers, and an orchestra of nearly 200 performers. 

The programme began with Wagner's wonderful Faust- , 
Overture, which was followed by Schubert's setting of Goethe's 
" Schieaffer Kronot." Other items were Beethoven's Egmont- i 
Overture, Brahms' IIar::reige im Winter, and Mendelssohn's | 
Walpu,rgigiiac}tt-Ta\ia\c. But the crown of all was the con- 
cluding scene from Goethe's Faust with Schumann's music, 
ending in the marvellous Chonis Myaticus : 

Alles VcrEfiDglfcIie 

Ist nDr ein Olcichniss; 

D«* UnzulSnEliche. 

nier wird'a ErelgniBs; 

Das Unbeflchreibliche 

ilier ist'a gctbnn: 

Daa Ewig-Weibliche 

Zieht lutB hinon. 

When the last sound had died away there was, in that vast 
hall, a moment's profound silence, reverent, almost religious 
an even more eloquent tribute to the power of poetry and 
music than the enthusiastic applause which then burst forth. 

The soloists were the leading singers of the Bayreuth Festival : 
Frau Schumann-Heink, Burgstaller and Van Rooy. 

In the evening the proceedings closed with a general illumin- I 
ation of the city, and a torchlight procession through the streets k 
to the Goethe-IIonse and Goothe-monumcnt. 

You remember with what |iride and pleasure Goethe describes^J 
in " Walirheil nnd Dichtung " the illumination of his iiati' 
town on the day when Joseph II. was crowned. He calls 
^'^ femhafU pnlchtig" — what would he have said if ho could ha 
seen the illumination in his honour on the eve of his 150tllf 
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Ijirthday? His monument alone was illuminated by 7,000 
electric and 18,000 {fas lamps, probably more in number than 
all the oil lamps and candles taken together which Goethe saw 
in the whole of Frankfort ou the occasion lie describes. The 
monument, moreover, was surrounded by a circle of high 
pillars, each bearing a flaming trii>od; the statue itself was 
surmounted by a cupola crowned by a vase, from which a 
blazing torch-like flame — about ten feet high and four feet 
thick — was shooting up to heaven. 

Add to this the flood of light from the thousands and thou- 
sands of coloured lamps all around the Goetheplatz, and the 
search light directed on the sfcitue from one of the neighbouring 
towers, and you may well think of the " Palace of Light " in 
the " Arabian Nights " floating in a sea of Light. 

I watched the torch-light procession from the windows of our 
hotfil. I will not attempt to sketch the wonderful scene — I 
should require the brush of a Turner, Like a long fiery snake 
the procession wound its way through the streets, across the 
GoethepiaU to the Goethe-mo numeut, where the torches were 
heaped up in a huge pile and left tn bum out in a blazing mass 
of flame and light. 

On Monday, the 28th, the actual anniversary, and almost at 
the very hour of Goethe's birth, we assembled in the large 
hall of the Saalban for a solemn " Academic Celebration " (Aka- 
demitche Feier). It opened with Schubert's estguisite setting of 
Goethe's Gesang der Geiater aber den Wassem : 

■' Des Mensclien Seele 
Glelcht dem Wasser : 
Vom Himmel kommt es, 
Zuin Hirnmel ateigt es." 

No better choice could have been made for putting us into 
the right mood for celebrating the hour in which Goethe's 
genius was sent into the world as a precious gift from Heaven, 

You remember the opening sentence of Goethe's autobio- 
graphy: "On the -28^1 of August, at noon, at the stroke of 
twelve I was bom at Frank fort-on-the-Maiu in 1749." 

And almost to the minute, as the clocks of Frankfort sounded 
the hour of noon 1899, Professor Erich Schmidt, of Berlin 
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University, ascended the platform to deliver liis Festrede in] 
honour of " Goethe and his Native Town." 

He took us back to the little room in the Ilirsehgrahen whei 
exactly 150 years ago, an infant almost lifeless was watche^f 
with agonising anxiety — an anxiety dissolving into tears i 
joy, as the aged grandmother exclaimed to the pale motbor^ 
" Rsthin, er lebl ! " — he lives ! IfiO years have rolled by, bnl 
still we may exclaim with joy and gratitude, "he lives," yei 
and will live for all times 1 

After Professor Erich Schmidt's address came anotlier 1 
Dr. Vcit Valentin, the well-known Goethe scholar. He spolu 
on "Nature and Art in Goethe's works." 

In the afternoon, at three o'clock, a hanqnet was given i 
the large hall of the Ptdmemjarien. It was a brilliant gathering^ 
The hall and the tables were profusely decorated with flowers 
excellent music heightened the Fesletimmung, telegrams arrivi 
from all parts of the world, toast followed toast. We leamejj 
that Dr. Veit Valentin had received from the Duke of Sai 
Weimar the Order of the White Falcon, and that the Empero 
had conferred the title of Professor on Dr. Heuer, the ahl^ 
and energetic Curator of the Goethe-House. 

In the evening we met again in the same hall at a Comm 
which began with the ain^ng of Goethe's "Ergo hibamia^ 
There must have been about 2000 people present on the flo( 
of the hall, not counting the ladies who filled the galleries. 

This evening had been appointed for the speeches of 1 
representatives of the Universities and various Societies, 
fessor Onken, the famous historian of Giessen Universilg 
spoke first; he was followed by Dr. Martin, Professor ( 
German in Strassburg University, who appealed for contribi 
tions to a fund for the erection of a Goethe-monument i 
Strassburg. The Danish poet Gjellerup brought greetingi 
from Copenhagen extolling Goetiie's influence on Scandiii 
vian hterature. Then I spoke as your Representative. 

I expressed tlie belief that probably in no other country w 
the Goethe-Celebrations at Frankfort followed with great^ 
interest than in England, and that of the many ties uniting t 
iatellectual and ethical life of the two great branchea of i 
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Germanic race, there were probably few strougcr or more im- 
portant than those tied by Goethe's work and influence. I 
briefly traced what Goethe owed to English literature, and how 
he paid back his debt when the genius of Walter Scott was 
kindled by his Goetz. Then 1 reviewed what English scholars 
have done for the interpretation of Goethe's works and spirit — 
snch men as Carlyle, Professors Blackie, Seeley, Caird and 
Dowden. And finally I came to speak of our own Society, of the 
work we have accomplished and the work we are still endea- 
vouring to do, pointing out the ditSculties with which we liave 
to contend, and that onr work must not only be judged by the 
number of volumes of our Transactions, but that we have to 
perform an even higher task than that of original research — the 
spreading in this country of a true understanding of Goethe's 
spirit, which must lead to a better understanding between the 
two great nations which have given to mankind two of the 
greatest geniuses the workl has ever seen — Shakespeare and 
Goethe. 

The enthusiastic applause with which the speech was re- 
ceived! took as an indication of the friendly feelings existing 
in Germany towards our Society. I was soon surrounded by 
a group of men who inquired as to the state and progress of our 
work, urging an even closer co-operation with the German and 
Austrian Goethe-Societies, and exhibiting the greatest interest 
in our doings and success. 

The President then proposed a vote of thanks to the English 
Goethe Society for the interest shown in the Goethe-Festival 
by sending a representative, and charged me with a message of 
greeting to the President and members of our Society, and I 
have now the greatest pleasure in delivering it to you. 

Nest morning I went to the Goethe-Museum and Goethe- 



House, There was a constant stream of visitors e 



: commg 



and going, but all conversation was hushed, and only in re- 
verent whispers did the eager interest of the crowd find expres- 
sion, the whole scene reminding one of pilgrims nppi-oaching 
some sacred shrine. 

" Tbus, U OeniuB, ore tby foot«tepa hallowed, 

And tbe star eUnee for over over the place of thy nativity." 
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With Professor Heuer I went to the little room whe» I 
Goethe was born to place there a wreath, which, according to] 
their anneal custom, had been sent by the Trustees of thef 
Shakespeare-House in Stratford-on-Avon. The wreath wgsS 
accompanied by a short message, a quotation from Shakspeare'tiJ 
Tempest, I. 2 : 

" To give him umual ttitnite, do him homage." 

I have only mentioned the principal events, only a '. 
which I could attend myself, but there were besides almoa 
innumerable lectures and meetings going on. One word, 1 
ever, I must say of the fine performances of Goethe's plays 
the Frankfort theatres. In all, seven of Goethe's dramas v 
performed; Iphigenie, Clavigo, Promelheu», Tasso, E<jmont, \ 
later in the week Faust ; and at the conclusion of the 1 
a free performance of Goetz von Berlichingen was given i 
school-children and working men. 

I left Frankfort more than ever convinced that Goethe ii 
a living force, that he has hved not for one time or one countr 
only, but for all ages and all lands ; that age cannot mther 1 
works, nor custom stale their infinite variety ; that far f 
having done with Goethe, we are only just beginning to undei 
stand him ; that there is still ample work, and indeed need, I 
Goethe-Societies, and that his influence will increase a 
spread with every succeeding generation, 

" Uod wean wieder aach von Erdea 

Dieh der AJIverwandler nahm, 
Muss tarn Broi die Frocht docli werden. 

Die aus Deinsm Saoien kam; 
Denn so wohi Dein Oeist btiwundert 

Drang in btusend SeeloD ein, 
Wird dofi noliGDde Jahrhundert, 

Ein Jahrhanderl Goethe's sein.'" 



• From the poem which was wrilWn. for Ihe Franlifort Goethe Comman 
ration by an unknown authur, and received Iho priz« oCTered by the / 
purler Zeifunif. H. G- L.' 

The po«m wna indeed anonymous al the time of that Celebration i E 
Max Bkwbh, in a brochure. £m GottkejireU, has recently avowed 1 
authorship. 
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LONDON MEETING OF DECEMBER 3nl, 1899. 



The Goetlie Celebration in London, initial proceedings to- 
wards which have been mentioned in our Thirteenth Annual 
Report, and in the Secretary's speech on November 4th (supra, 
page 7), came off very snccessfully on Sunday, December 3rd, 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, which Mr. Beerbohm Tree had, 
graciously and cordially, put at the disposal of the combmed 
Executive Committee, in which our English Goethe Society 
was represented by our Secretary and Mr. Hermann Meyer. 
Circumstances prevented the English speech to be delivered by 
our President, Professor Dowden, or by Professor Bryce or 
John Morley, all of whom, in conse<iuence of other engage- 
ments, were obliged to confine themselves to expressions of 
sympathy. In so far, and in so far only, the festival was 
marred. But the oration by Professor Bulthaupt of Bremen 
waa a splendid success, in his analysis of Goethe's life and 
work, nationally and internationally considered, in his refer- 
ences to Shakspeare and Marlow, in fine in every respect. 
The rest of the program, which is here appended, was musical, 
the orchestral part under the admirable leadership of Mr. 
Heniy J. Wood, with the co-operation of excellent vocal artists. 
The expenses occasioned were covered by the income from seats, 
and there was no need of calling on the guarantors. Apprecia- 
tive notices of this Celebration appeared in the IMili/ Chronick, 
the NalionaizeituiKj (Berlin), the Gofffie-Cfirotitk (Vienna), the 
Zeitschrift dea Sprach vereing, the Coinmercio do Porto, &c. 
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FEST-PRO( 

GOETHE'S 

am Sonntagj den 3 1 

IN HeB Id 

giitigst von Herm BEEKE 



.[. Orohestee ... Eine Faust-Ouverture 

vorgetragen von 
Robert Newman's Queen's Hall Orgheste 

[erste Violine, Mr. A. W. Payne.] 

unter Leitung des Herrn Henry J. Wood, 



Fest-Vortrag. 
gehalten von Herm Prof. Dr. H. A. BuLTHAtJF 



• •• ••• 



Chore ... a. " Ueber alien Gipfeln 

b, ^^ Sah ein Knab' ein Roslein stehn 



»> 



vorgetragen von dem lAederhranz und dem Sdngerl 
unter Leitung des Herm Max Laistneb. 



Lieder 



"BaUade des Harfners" 
/* Talismane " 

gesungen von Herm Hugo Heinz. 



... Si 



TR FEIER VON 

EBURTSTAG, 

'899, AbenJj 6 Ultr, 
EATBH, HaYMARKET, 

1£jS zur VerfiigTing gestellt. 



.CHESTER, "Grctchen" aus der Faust -Symphonic ... Liszt, 
vorgetragen von dcm Queen's Hall Orchester. 

BDEIi ... ("NiTwdieSelinsuclittennt" 1 _ sd,„b,r,. 
{ " Geheimer " ) 

gesiingeii von Miss Ada Ckosbley. 

[OR " Setze mir nicht, dii Grobian " McndeUsohn. 

vorgetragen von dem Liederkram uod dem Sangerbund. 

" Kennst du das Laad " ... Beethoven. 

"Heisst mich nicht reden" ... Schumann. 

" So lasst mich scheinen " ... Schubert. 

^^^ " Der Erlkonig " Schubert. 

^^H gesungen von Fran Blanche Marchesi. 

[CHESTER Egmont-Ouvertnre Beethoven. 

vorgetragen vom Queen's Hall Okchebtee. 

Becostein's Grand Piaxofokte, 

Am Fliigel Herr Henry Bird. 



GOETHE COMMEMORATION. 



BIRMINGHAM CELEBRATION. 

Ill Birmiiigliam too the admtrera of Goethe's genius paid \ 
their tribute to the poet's memory. A Celebration of the i 
150th Anniversary of Goethe's birth was held on Friday 
evening, November ■24th, 1899, in the larj^e Examination Hall 
of the Mason Univei-sity College (now the Birmingham Uni- 
versity), under the auspices of the College German Society, 
which consists of past and present students, members of the 
German colony, and others interested in German literature. 

The Hall had been beautifully decorated with plants and 
flowers, and on a raisL'd platform in the midst of a group of 
palms there was Rauch's fine bust of the poet- 
Beethoven's Egmont-overture, played by a full orchestra, 
opened the programme, and was followed by a prologue (the 
Frankfort Prize PoemJ spoken by Miss EHse Fiedler. A 
number of Goethe's poems, set to music by Mozart, Robert 
Franz, Max Bruch, and Franz Liszt, were suug by Miss Violet 
Myers and Mr. C. Copeley Harding. The President, Professor | 
Fiedler, then delivered an address, in which he sketched 
Goethe's influence on English literature. Several of Goethe's 
ballads were recited, and the proceedings closed with a repre- 
sentation of the " Prologue on the Stage" (Faust I.), in which 
Professor Fiedler, Dr. Karl Wichmann, and Herr J. Katz 
took part. 



The Caklvlb Society in London held a Goethe Meeting 
on October Uth, 1899, in which the President, Dr. E. Oswald, 
spoke "In Memoiy of Goethe," and a great part of Thomas 
Carlyle's brilliant essay, " The Death of Goethe," was read. 



AIMS OF T HFl SOCIETY. 

7a<ENG[.i8H GoBTHK SociKTT waa foundtd on Ffbnuinf ISSth, 1886, /b)- the 
purpoie of pramotrng the itudy of O'xtlie's iDork mid thaur/Af : and in i891 its 
teope waa extmded. ta thai, tcAiie alwayi_ keeping Goethe n$ the ceTitfal figure, the 
attention of the membtrt night al»o bi directed to other Jieldi of Oernvmliteratltre, 
art, and tcierme. The Societi/ punttei it> luna by meant of meeting*, diicnnions, 
tb* publication of tramactioiii, and in ant/ other mode which ntay frotn timt to 
time teem aduitable to thegootming body. 



BTTLB3S- 



I. The Society shall consist of two classes of Members — 
{a) Those suhacribins one giiineaper annum, thereby obtain- 
ing Memberahip in the Weimar Goethe- Gesellaehaft 
and receiving ite publications; and 
(i) Those subscribing half a guinea per auDum, and obtain- 
ing all the privileges of membership except those of 
enrolment in the German Society and receipt of its 
publications. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance on the 1st of January 
in each year. 

n. The General Business Meeting of the Society in February 
shall elect a Council composed of fifteen Members, of whom at 
least two-thirds must be resident in London or its vicinity ; who 
shall appoint a Treasurer, a Secretary or Seci-etaries, and an 
Executive Committee. This Committee shall consist of not more 
than three Members besides the Treasurer and Secretary. 

III. The Council shall meet (jiiarterly to receive the Report 
of the Executive Committee, and to discuss matters affecting 
the welfare of the Society. The Executive Committee shall 
carry on the administration of the current business of the 
Society in the intervals. Extraordinary Meetings of the Council 
shall be called by the Secretary whenever the Executive Com- 
mittee think it necessary, or on the retniisition of five Members 
of the Council. Any Member appointed to serve on the Kxecutive 
Committee without being already on the Council, to become 
e.E-officio a Member thereof. 

IV. The Council shall elect a President and Vice-Presidents; 
the Vice-Presidents shall be permanent; the President shall be 
elected for a term of three years. 



V. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be ex-officto 
Members of Council. 

VI. The affairs of the Society shall be transacted, and its 
Meetings held, in London ; but the Council is authorised to form 
Branches, and confirm or appoint Local Secretaries, 

VII. The Meetings of the Society Bhall he held, as nearly as 
possible, in February, April, June, October, aud December. 

VIII. The Meeting in June may be reserved for the Presi- 
dent's Address, and shall, in that case, be open to the pubhc on 
such conditions as the Council may determine. 

IX. Tlic Febniary Meeting shall be the Annual Business 
Meeting — (I) To receive the Report and Financial Statement of 
the Council ; (2) to elect the Council and two Auditors for the 
ensuing year ; and (3) to discuss any matter connected with the 
conduct or constitution of the Society, of which a fortnight's 
prenous notice has been given in writing to the Secretarj', 

X. Nominations of candidates for election on the Council, or 
as Auditor, signed by two Members, shall be sent to the Secretary 
a fortnight before the Business Meeting. 

XL One week previous to the Business Meeting notice shall 
be sent to each Member of the buBint;ss to be transacted thereat. 
Elections (in the event of a contest) shall be by means of ballot 
papers distributed at such Meeting. 

XII, For General Meetings of the Society, ten Members ; 
for Meetings of the Council, a majority of the London Members ; 
and for those of Committees, three Members, shall form a quorum. 

XIII, At all Meetings the Chairman has a vote ; and, if the 
votes be equal, also a castnig vote. 

XIV. Every Member (whose subscription shall not be in 
arrear) shall be entitled to a copy of the Society's publications, 
either gratuitously or at privileged rates, 

XV. At all ordinary Meetings of the Society, Members may 
introduce friends. 

XVL The Council is empowered to fill up all vacancies that 
may occur during their tenure of office. ^^H 



It may be recommended to llembers to practically augment tbeir aabaciip- 
lions by introducing members of Ihi^ir household, or relativeB, ta members of 
the Society. The present Members' Roll ihows that this haa been dooe in some 
iDBtatices: it may be sulBcient to enll the attention oE the Members lo tha 
desirability of benefiting the i^odety by imitating the example thus given, 

Donarions, ia addition to the acnuHl Bubecription, m a in«Biia of iDCTMisiog 
the efficiency oE the Society, will be welcome. 
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lEtujlisb <5octbe Society. 

1900. 



IIBBOB EDWABD DOWDEN, LL.D., D.C.L., DohllQ. 
ALFKED C. THOBSE. F.I.A,, 19 Llneuln'a Inn Fleldi, W.a 
Da. EOQEXE OSWALD, U.A., 43. BlomBeld Bawl, UftlOa HIU, \ 
l-rt! ALFBED NUTT, HandW.LoneAom, WX3. 
BaiUai^-Utaana. OonTTS A Co. 



AIMS OF THE SOCIETY, 
The Bngush Oobthb Socraxi- vna /oimded on February 26iA, 1886, /or lie 
purpose of projnoiing the elady of GaoAe'e UHirk and tktmglU: and in IBSl liu 
Kope wot extendfd, eo that, vihiit altcayi keejiing Goethe ae the central Jig are, the 
attention of the membert might otto be directed to olAer fieldt of German iileratare, 
art, and eciertee. The Society puriute ill ainu by memu ofmeetinya, dieciiieiiini, 
the publication of transactiant, and in any other mode whieh inay from lime Co 
titne seem admttAle to the governing body. 



LIST OF MEMBERS. 



H.E.U Peinck CHKtsriAN of Schleswig-IIolstkin, 

H.R.ll. ruiNCBes Christian. 
Acht, Miss Una, 18, Bistbourne Terrace, W, 

"Addiacin, KeT. W., TLe Mause, Wareuford, Cbathill, Northumbei'lsud. 
Aflriani-Habn, Mrs. U., S, Earl's Court Qardena, H.W. 
Abrens, W. H., '6, Clarayilie tirovs, Hoalh Kaiiaiugtuii, S.W. 
Aikmui, C. M., M.A., HSc., F.B.S.E., U, Glel« CresMnt, Stirling, K.B. 
*Alforil, K. Q., 60, BarkBton Gardens, South Keuaiugtoi], S.W. 
Altmaun, Victor, 14, Mount Ararat Eoad, BicbmoQd, Siurey. 
AntveUer, GubUt, 24, Old Jewo'i K-C. 
Ainatein, Ph., PIlD., 33, Groavenor Place, Bath. 
Atkiua, U. G., SuSalk House, Lloyd's Place, Blackhestb, 8.E. 

Bsltzor, A., Ph.D., 10, Brockley Lane, Crofton Park, S.E. 

Bartels, Hugo, Paotbuist, Sevunoaks Weald, Eeut. 

Batalba-Reis, J., Consul-General tor PortURdl, 88, Cromwell .^veuue, UighGate, N. 

Beheini'ScliTvarzbacI], B., M.D., 67, tJrosveuor Street, W. 

■Bellars, W. S., Briars Cross, Limpsfield ComaioD, Surrey. 

Berestord-Webb, H. G, Sorbryght, Godatoue. Radhill. 

Bibtiotbek, Kijiiiglicbe, Berlin. 

Blumeutbal. Miss Clara, 21, St, James' Mansions. West End Lone, S.W. 

•Boulton, Mrs., Tew Park, Euatone. 

Bradley, Andrew C, M.A., Profeesor of Engliab Literature, The University, 

Glasgow. 
Breuer. A., M.D., 10. Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

Breul, £., M.A.. Ph.D., Englemere, 19, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 
'Browning. Oscmt, MA., King's College, Cambridge. 
Buchbok, Emil, Mottinghani House, Eltbam, EenL 
•Bury, J. a, M.A.. F.T.C.D., 10. North Great George's Street. Dublin. 
Bryant, Mrs., D.Sc. North London Collegiate School tor Girla, Sftndall Rd., N.W. 
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s' College. Riidderelield. 
•Cooper, MiM L. M„ 9, (Jiiean's Gale Plsce, S.W. 
'Coumoundouros. Miss, Bathenston, Batb. 
Cox, J. Jeavoiis. If!, Marlborough Road, Bedford Park, W. 
•Crowtber, A., Mount PleiBMii, Lockwood, Iluddeiafield, 
CurtiuB, Karl Geo., 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Ganleo, W.C. 

Dtibis, MiM Anno, 13, Glebe Place, Chelaea, S.W. 
Davies, Mrs. Mary, 5. Douro Place, Keo 
DelfB, Otto, 2, Danube Street. Edinburgh. 
Dey, W. T., 145, Adelwda Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

■Ditl«l, ProfesBOT Tlieodore H., Koyal Indiaii Engioeerinj:; College, Cooper's 
Dobie. Dr. WilliBQi, Tovfnileld JIouBe, Keighley. 
*Dowden, Prof. E., LL.D.. D.C.L., Highfield House, Highfield Eond, KuthKBR 
Dublin. 

Eberty, Misg, 65, Brecknock Road, Camden Uoful, K.W. 

Bl^geling, Profettaor Julius. M.A., Ph.D.. 15, Hatton Place, Edtnbui^h. 

Klmnann, Dr. Eiig,. Cartsrube. Germany. 

Engel, C„ The College, Epaom. 

Emat, A., Scbneidemiiht, PniaBia. Qermany. 

Feilmann, Johanna, 77, Candeld Oerdena, We^I. nan 

•Peia, Jacob, 88, Avenue Road, Regonl's Park, N.W. 

•FergUBon, Misa PhfiQiie. 7, St. JoEu'a Wood Park, N.W. 

Ferrier, O. J., 1 1, Darnaway Street, Edinburgb. 

Fiedler. Dr. George, Profeaaor. Mason Uniyeraity College, Birminghaii 

Fimberg, Mai, 2, Lancaster Place, Belaize Park. N.W. 

FJroberg, B.. „ „ >, 

Fischer, Dr. E. L., Abbey Street, Armagh, Ireland. 

Focke, E., Moss Grange, Sydenham Hill, S.E. 

Frentzen, Misa Lucy, Villa Hoescb. Godesberg, Germauy. 

■Gamett, R., LL.D.. C.B , 27. Tanza Boad. Parliament Hill, Huupeteod, N.W. 

Qaakin, Wallet J., W, Fnulder Road. Stoke Newington, N. 

Oerbard, Dr. Ferdinand, 'JS, Canonbury Square, Highbury, N. 

•Qirton College, Cambridge (MiBi " "■ " 

Gliinicke, Caulain Q. J. B., Boru 

"Gordon, R. Wolf, 05, Milaon Sit 

Gottacbalk, Guatnv, lIolzmarkt-StioBse, 76, 1, U, Betliu 

Greening, Ednard Oweu, Oak Lann, Belmont Grore, Lee. S.E. 

Gridley, C. Oacar, 5, Elm Park Oardeua, South Kenaington. 

*Hale, C. D. B., 8, Suaaex Gardena, Hyde Park, W. 
Happold, Henry, 25, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
•Uatzfeldt-Wildeoborg, Count. 9. Cirlton Houae Terrace, S.W. 
Headlam, ProlesBOr J . W.. M.A., (jueea'a College, Uarley Street, W. 
Hecbt, Max, 35, Betaiza Park Gardens, N.W. 
Heln, Geo. B., 71, Lombard Street, E.C. 
■Heinemann, W., Bedford Street, StnmJ, W.C. 
Heinien, Carl A., 50, Portedown Road. Malda Vale, W, 
Eeinien, Mra., „ „ „ 

Hentcbei, G., 45, Bedford Gardens, Campden Hill, W, 
"Herkomer, Sir H., M.A., R.A., Dyreliam, Busbev. Herts. 
*Uertz, Miss, 20, Avenue Road, Regent's Park. N.W. 
HerU, Heinrich, 14, Harley Koad, South Ilam|)stead, N.W. 
Hill, Mias A., 1, Thurloe Houses, Thurloe Squa 
Hirfcb, Felix, 6, Thiatlewaite lioad, Clapton ' 
•HofmaoD, 0., Devonshire House, Buxtoo. 
Hobnbaum, Miaa, (12, Pont Street, S.W. 




Irrine. William, B.C.S., llolliscrort, Caateluau, BAnias, S.W. 

Irrine, Mias M. L., „ ., „ 

IrriDg, Sir Henry, The Lyceum Theatre, Wellington Street, W.C. 

'Joachim, Mra., 13, Airlie Gardenx, Campden Hill, Keuaingtou, W. 
•Jones, BichftTd, Ph.D., Bunrd of KegenlB of the Statu of .Vew York, U.S. 
Junge, Cbr., 21, Barcombe Aveoue. :jtre(itham Hill, »,W. 
JuDge, Mrs. Chr., „ „ 

Jiut, H. W., 1, Cathcart Eoad, S.W. 
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Lewenz, Mrs. L., 77, Canjielii Qardens, West nampotead, >'.W. 

Lenee, Professor Vivian 6., Royal Naval College, Greeawich, S. 

■•Leycester, Rate, 6, Chevne Walk. S.W. 

*Li5rai7, National, Dublin (care of Messrs. Hodges, Foster, and Figgia). 

•Librarj-, Trinity College. Dublin (Dr. J. K. Abbot. LArai-ian). 

Library. Ladies' College, Cbeltenbam (Miea Stubbinga). 

Lindenfels, Baron O. Vuo, GermaD Uonsul-Qeneral, 49, Finslinry Squa 

Lipscomb, William G., Rochester Cottage, St. Paul's Road, N.W. 

Lorimer, Misa Louise. Ketlie Castle, Pittenweem, Fife, N.B. 

•Lyster, T. W., M.A., 10, Uarcourt Terraoe, Dublin. 

•Macgowan. Rev. W. 8., M.A., L.L.D.,Cambr. Uoir., The College, Chelteuhani. 

Ifacrosty. Henry W., B,A., 81, St. John's Park, Blackbenth, S.E. 

•MahafTy, Rev. i'rof., J. P.. M.A.. D.D., Trinity College, Dubliu. 

Uanning, Miss E. A., 5, Pembridge Creeceut, Bayswater, W. 

Marchant, Fraacis Petlierick, 51, Jtledora Road, Brixton Hilt, S.W. 

Uarriage. Miss Caroline, IS, Endsleigb Street, W.C. 

'Martin, Sir Theodore, K.C, It., 31, Oosiovr Square, S.W. 

Mathieu, Miaa Marie T., 4, Nevem Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 

Matthaei, Mrs. L. H.. A.K.C.M., 113, Clifton HUl, N.W. 

'McCallum, Miss, High School for Girls, Burrage Road, Plumateod, Kent, 

McCormick, Professor W. 8., University, St. Andrew's, N.B. 

Mead, Joseph Willougbbj, 16, Crescent GroTe, Clapham Common, S.W. 

Hessel, Dr. Rudolph, 53. Ebury Street, S.W. 

'Mej'er, Hermann, Ailaa House, 3, Lambolle Road, Hampstead, N.W, 

Meyer, Kuno, Pb.D., 57, Hope Street. Liverpool. 

Michals, Dr. Ernst, 8, West Street, Finabury Circus, E,C, 

Miller, Rev. G., OT, St, George's ^uara, S.W. 

■Moeoich, Oscar, Billiter House, Billiter Street, E.C, 

■Momerie, Rev. Prof. A, W., M.A., D.Sc. St. Ermiii's Mansions, S.W. 

•Mond, L., Ph.D., F.R.S., The Poplars, 20, Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 

•Hond, Mra. L., 

•MonteBore, C. J., 18, Portman Square, W. 

*MooD, Robert O., 3'J, Egarton Gardens, S.W. 

Moore. Misa M., 5. Loudoun Road, N.W. 

•Morgan, Miss, Clnnbuiy Lodge. Elm Tree Koad, St John's Wood, N.W. 

Moms, Mrs. F., 41, St. John's Wood Park, N.W. 

•Morris, Rev. A. B., F.L.S., 18, Eildon Street, Edinburgh. 

Moiley, U. N., M.A,, East View, Murray Road, Northwood, Middlesex. 

•Hnirbead, J. P., M.A., 29, Canfleld Gardens, West Hampstead. N.W. 



•MiUler, Professor P. Ma*. M.A.. P.C, 7. Xorham GardeaB, Oxford. 

•Mullius, W. E.. M.4., 18, Lyudhurst Girdens, Ilampstead, N.W. 

Nicholson. F. C, Royal Navdl Cullefie. GreeQwich, S.E. 

Ni«ckB. Professor. 22, Dick Place. Etiinburgli. 

Nutt, Alfred. 67 and sy. Long Acre. W.C. 

Nutt, Mrs. Alfred, Broceliande, Gayton Road, Uairow. 

Ohly. Dr. C, H., 149, BelleviUe Avenue, Newark. N.J. 

'Orsbacb, Bev. £. von, Mottingbam llouae, Eltham, Kent. 

Ostarrietb, Dr. Albert, Wilbelmstntsse. 57 and 68, Berlin. 

•Oawflld, Dr. Eugene, St.A., i9. BlomHeld Itoftd, Maidtt Hill, W. 

Oswald, Miss. „ „ ., 

Ott, Dr. Karl, 97, Fiuchley Road, N.W. 

Palit, Lokendranath, 4. TaTistock Road, W. 

•rescbel. Hit. K., nie Kamp. Eaisersti., 18, II. Fnukfott-A-M. 

Petherbridge, Miss. 8, Stiand, W.C. 

Pinner, Berlbold, VM, Hatior Road, Stoke Newingtou, N. 

Pinner. Mrs. ., „ „ „ „ 

•Plattnauer, R., 46, Museum Street, Bloomsbury, W.C 

Pratt, Hodeeon, 13, Aveauedu Pavilion de Sully, Le recq.Beiiie el ( 

*Frentice, Mrs. Estbet Ridley, 57 and 58, Cbancery Lane. 

Prentice, ITugh, „ „ „ 

Priebech, ProfeBSor R., Uuiveraily Collegti, London. 

Bansotn, Artbur, St. Loya, Bedford. 

Raven. Miss Annie St., Cberry Cottage, Rew, S.^. 

Rees. Mrs. E., Stafford Hoube, 34, Fiuchley Road, N.W. 

•Reform Club. 104, I'all Mall, S.W. (C. W. Vincent, LibrariarCi. 

Rippmann, Profeaaor Waller, M.A., Queen's College. Harley Street. W. 

*RobertBon, Dr. John O.. M.A., B.Sc, Kaiser Wilhelm Univereilai, StrBBBbing. 

Rogers. A., 38, Clanricarde QaiilenB, W. 

Routledge, Mrs. J., 4, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 

Ruben, Dr. Paul, 2, Warrington Crescent, Maida Hill. W. 

Ruhemann, Dr. S., Gonville and Caius Colleges, Cambridge. 

Schlenker, Miss Minna H., 50, Burlinglon Road. Weetbourne Pork, W. 

Schlieper, Gustav, 14, Mount Areret Road, Richmond. Surrey, 

Schreiuer, Mrs, Richard, Iti, Douglas Mansions. West End Lane, West Hampa 

N.W. 
Schwann, Miss Marion. Park House, Wimbledon Common, Surrey. 
Scott, Dr. James, 3, Parkburst Road, Holloway, N. 
•Shields, Cuthbert. C.C.C., Oiford. 
Sleigh, Herbert, The Hedges, St. Albans. 
Bieper, Dr. Ernest, 16. Lancaster Road, West Norwood, S.E. 
Siepmann, Otto, Clifton College, Brialol. 

Smitb. Mrs. Machell, Grantey Mansion. Gloucester Road. S.W. 
Smith, Mrs. Travers. Killiney, Co. Dublin. 

Smith, Miss H. M., B.A.. Tlie Polytechnic Institute, lUS, Borough Road, S.E. 
•Spong, Miss M.. 39. Doughty Street, W.C. 
Steele. Robert, Chemical Society, Piccadilly, W. 
•Stirling, Stewart, F.R.CS.E., (i, Clifton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
*StrauBS-Collin, A.. Bush Lane House, Cannon Street. E.C. 

•Tatton, R. 0.. il.A.. Warden of the Passmore Edwards Settlement. TaTistodcJ 

Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
Tebb, Mrs, Henry. 4, Dynevor Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
•Thome, L. T^ Ph.D., 8, Dynevor Rood. Richmond, Surrey. 
Thome, Mrs. L. T.. ., „ 

Thome, Alfred C. F.I.A.. 17, Bramsbill Gardens. Dartmouth Park. N.W. 
•Trechmann. E. J.. B.A., Ph.D., The llniversity. Sydney, N, S. Wales. 
Tuch, Dr. Ernst. 49, Blomfleld Road, Maida Jlill, W. 

1, T. Fisher, 11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 




ToUmtiller, Dr. Earl, Wieneratrssse, 26, Dresdeu. 

•Walhouse, M. J., Villa KyaQft. 28, namillon Terrnce, N.W. 

WalliH, MisB Anaie S., HiKVS4:liDal for Girla, 4S Uheeu Road, Rielimaii<l, Surrey. 

•Ward. Prof. A. W,. LittD., LL.D., 7, Ladybarii Road, Fallowfield, Mancheslec. 

Walloo, Mies E., 29, Brunswick Square, Camberwell, S.E. 

WataoD, Walter, 21. Heath Street, HampBtead. N.W. 

•Hia nonour, Judga Webb, LL.D., S, Mouut Strefit CreBcent, Dublin. 

Weber, F., Germnn Chapel Royal. St. Jnmea'H Palace, S.W. 

Weiss, Professor F, E., B.-Sc, F.L.S., Owen's CoUeRe, Manchester. 

Weiss, Dr. Aluvs, Detmold House, 2-1 WellinRton Koad. Charlton, S.E. 

Wenley, Prof. R. M., M.A.. D.Sc, East Madison Street, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 

Werner, Horit*. Ph.D., 29, Montague Place, Itassell Sqiiare, W.C. 

Werner, RinaWo, 10, Pulbam Park Qardans, 8.W. 

Werner, Mrs. H., „ „ „ 

Wesaberfte, IL, IS, Jilayfletd Avenue, Chiswick. 

Wbite, Miss, 4, Garden Studios, Mauresa Road, Clielsea, S.W. 

Wichmann. Dr. Karl, Mason University College, Birmingham. 

Wiener Goethe- Verein, 0, Eschenbacher Cinsae. Visona, U. 

Wigglesnorth. Alfred, Junr., lAT, Fauchureh Street, E.G. 

Witt, Mrs., .■■). Bloaifleld Road. Maida Hill, W. 

Wright, Arthur, 34, Grange Boad, Ealing, W. 



Tilt Soi-ieti/ ha* to record the loii, 6j/ de/ilh, of lAc followiiu/ members 
The St. Hon. Sir M. B. D. Moritr, Profeuor Mthaiit, Mr. Bettumaker, 
Ptoftstor Bltickit, MU» France* But*, J/c», F. Crowe, Dr. B'Amman, 
Dr. H. IP. EWVkK Mr*. Ferdinand Freiligrath, Mr. KoUcmann, 
Hits Jane Lee, Profrsmrr Morley, the Heir. ./. Owen, the Cavaliere Tito 
Poffliardini, Mil* Anna Stoanivicir, Mr. Sidney WiUiatni, and 
Profe*3ori Tomlinaon and Wiltiamton. 



The Secretary wiU be glad to r 






of intendinff itembert. 



Comtramitsation* retjiectlnrf Publications ehiuld be addrested to the 
Auiilant Secretary, 

It may he recommended to memherg to }ii-acliailly augment ifieir 
tubtcriplioni, by introdvcing Tnembert of their hotuelmU, or relative*, at 
member* of the Society. 27ie preient Member*' Roll ahow* that thit ha* 
bein done in tome instance* ; it mat) be gv^dcnt to call the attention of 
the member* to the de*irahiUty of benefitiny the Society by imitating the 
example thus given. 



Donation*, in tirldition to the an 
ereaiiivi the efficiency of the Society, i 



illb 
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THE 

ENGLISH GOETHE SOCIETY. 



AIMS OP THE SOCIETY. 

The EfjajjBH Qoethk Sociktt mas faunded m Febnuin/ 26/A. 1880. A ._ 
purpote of promoting (A» ttudy of GoetheM laorh and thoai/lil ; and in 1891 I'Mfl 
Mofw KKH extmdgd, mo that, iphile alicajfs krepim/ Ooethe aa the <:etUral,fijfUrt, thmU 
otttKtian of the m*mbfr» might nl»o bedirectm to othtrJieidiofOfrman ZiVsradirVtW 
art, attdtoietiee. The Socitty paituet ill aim* /y meant ofmettin^t. diiouf»i«tiM,M 
tht pubHcatioti of tramacliotu, and in any other mode whtch may from time <*J 
time leem adi-ieabie Ca the ijosemitig bod]/. 



THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

1898-99. 

The present B^port, like that for the preceding year, reaches our I 
members somewhat late iu the season, only just before the beginning of J 
the winter aession. Among the reasons for that unavoidable delay is I 
the necessity the Secretary whs under of tinishiiig for a positive data V 
the bibliographical work, destined to appear in time for the ISOtli I 
Anniversary of Goethe's Birthday, in the German periodical "Dia I 
Neueren Spracheu," A reprint oE this bibliography, under the title. J 
" Qoethe in England and Amtrlca,' is herewith placed in the hands of 1 
our members as No. VIII, of the Publications of the English Qoetha I 
Society, 

An attempt in this direction, as to then recent publications, '. 
been made in earlier volumes, 1S8W ct itq., of the Weiwar Goethe Jaht 
titcA, by Professor Horatio S. White, of the Cornell University, TJ.8.i.J 
but to tbe regret of the Editor (and assuredly of many readers) it wmI 
not continued. The present oputeulum necessarily covers mucb newl 
ground. Completeness was aimed at in its fifty octavo pages; if it] 
is not entirely achieved, the compiler will be thankful for any communl- | 
cations members or other readers may be good enough to make him^-M 
with a kiew to a possible future edition. 



w 
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The participation of our Society in the Strasaburg movement for the 
erection of a monument there to Goethe, representing biin as a student 
of tlte TTniversity, took place in the mode resolved on at the last Annual 
General Meeting. The collection among members and Goethe- friends 
yielded £2i Ss. The Secretary received in this matter the valuahle 
lid of the German Consul-General here, Baron LisnBNFELS, and of 
Dr. Kakl BaEDix, of Cambridge, both members of our Society, and the 
Executive Committee at Strassbui^ eipressed to ua their warm and 
oordial thanks. 

Friendly relations were thus established with Strassburg, and have 
been maintained with "Weimar and Frankfort. 

The Deutsche Hoohstift, which has its scat in the bouse where 
Goetbe was bom, being made the principal centre of the celebration 
of the loOth Anniversary of his birth, and the Weimar Society, 
whose seat is in the house where he died, having joined tbe Hochstitt, 
we were courteously invited to participate, and to be formally repre- 
sented at the week's festivities in the Old Free Town. We deputed 
Professor Fieuleii, member of our CouncU, to undertake the honourable 
task of representing tbe English Goethe Society, and he will report 
to the approaching General Meeting of our Society. A copy of the 
beautiful festival volume, issued by the Society, and of a special portr^t 
— after the picture by B, May— were prewnted to us. 

There has been question alao of a Goethe Celebration in London, in 
honour of the 15Uth anniversary. Our Council was approached on 
the subject by the London Branch of the ZhuUeke Spraehvercin, and 
requested to join them in inviting the co-operation of the German 
Atjienaum in London. Tbe latter was luund very willing, and several 
BittingB of a combined Committee, to which each society deputed three 
members, have taken place. It was, on all hands, agreed that any cele- 
bration on the birthday, August 38tb, was, by the habits of London life, 
lmpoBsil)le, and the contemplated festival would consequently not com- 
memorate the day, but the year of the birth. The internal ional, literary, 
and scientitic character of such commemoration was to be accentuated, 
and the representatives of the principal hterary and Bcientidc corpora- 
tions were to be invited. No precise date could so far be tised. 

The following lecture meetings took phic« : — 

The winter session was opened at the Galleries of the British Artists, 
on October 31st., 1S98, Mr. Willam Irtixb, B.C.S., in the Chair, by a 
most interesling paper of our member. Professor Eippmasn, who appeared 
before the Society for the first time, on the poet Guillpauzek. 

On February 24th, 1889, Mr. H. N. Mozlei, M.A., in the chair, a 
guest, Professor Kbllseb, of the University of Menna, gave us a 
striking lecture on Gorthe and WHiLiAM Tatlob, of Norwich, which 
led to a very animated discussion. 

On April 2Ist, Dr. Leonabd T. Thobke in tbe chair, Mr. KKaMAiw 
Mbibb discoursed in Englbh on Dkuj'sche FjiAtrEsxTHiK, interspersing 
numerous quotations in German, 

At a meeting held on January the SOtli, tbe Council, in accordance 



with Bule IV., requested our outgoing President, Professor Dowbek, of 
Dublin, to accept a further t«rm of office, which by letter of the 25tb 
he consented to fill. This presidentship will terminate on April 2, 1901. 

Notices of the activity or the Society appeared in the Literary World 
&nd the Qiucn. 

We think it our duty to mention, with much regret, the demise of 
Mrs. FEBDUfANn Fheilick*th, the widow of the poet and a. member of 
our Society. 

We have the pleasure in recording fifteen new accessions, since our 
last annual report, which closed with 27. But withdrawals have also 
not been wanting, and the Report of our Treasurer reveals the unsatis- 
factory fact that there are now only 132 paying members. We may 
therefore earnestly recommend to the consideration of our members 
this passage from last year's Beport : — " ■ ■ ■ it is evident that there ii 
a tendency among old members to fall oS, and not only has this to be 
counteracted, as far as possible, but a much larger increase is required 
to enable the Society to extend its operations and to come nearer to 
the fulfilment of its ideal mission. ... A further and considerable 
increase in our numbers depends chiefly on the friendly agency of actual 
members bringing the Society under the notice of their friends and 
introducing them into our ranks. Special thanks ore due to such of 
our members as have thus beneficially acted." 

Nevertheless, the balance-sheet shows that, with great economy, it 
has been possible to efiect a further small improvement in our iinandal 
position. 

Members of the Council for 



Dtt. C. J(. AiKMAS, M.A., F.n,S.E., Maviston Glebe. Stirling, N.B. 

J. Batalha-Rkis, 68, Cromwell Avenue, Higbgate, N. 

Uiss Claka Blcmrktoai., 21, Si. James' Manaioiia, Wast Knd Lnue, N.W. 

Ds. Q. FiEi>i.SB, Mason Collegs, Birmingbam. 

WiLLiAU Ibvin-k, B.C.8.. Holiiacroft, Bsmes, S.W. 

W. F. KiBBY. F.L.S., F.E.S., HilJen. Sutton Court Bosd. Chiawick. 

HENnv W. Macbostv, B.A., 4(1, Craigerne Road, Weslconibe Park, S.E. 

Ubbuann Mbybb, 36, Lombard Street, E.C 

Bbv. a. B. Moanis, P,L.8., 18, Eitdori Road, Edinburgh. 

W. E. MIJ1J.ISS, M.A., IB, Lyndhurat Gardans, N.W. 

AUTKBD NuTT, 270, strand, W.C. 

Db. BuDitNB Oswald, M,A., 49, Blomfield Road. Maida Hill. W. 

Frofessou Rippmann, M.A., Queen's College, Uarley Street, W. 

A. STKAUtS-CoLLiK, BuBb LdDs Uouse, Cannon Street, E.C. 

Db. Leonard T. TnaaifR, F.I.C., 8, Djiievor Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
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In order that olhers may use this book, 
please return it as soon as possible, but 
not later than the dale due. 



